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PREFACE 

/ 

To my living friends I dedicate this book. There are many 
iri the professional, political and business world for whose 
worth I have a high regard. 

Having read the book after completion, I exclaimed: 

Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed— never to return.” 

My hope is that my varied experience may serve to guide 

any young Australian, who may peruse it, on his journey 
through life. 

A. J. McLACHLAN. 
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EARLY YEARS 


I HAVE often observed that men with wide experience and 

extraordinary knowled.^e in the various affairs of life have 

pssed away, and their experiences and their knowledoe 

have been lost to humanity because they have not chosSi 
to record them. 


It IS not m any spirit that this is the life of a great man 
that 1 have embarked on this work. I realise full well that 
my experiences, varied though they' may be, may not 
be of much value to youth, because each follows his own 
inclination and sets his own course in life, sometimes with 
deliberation, and sometimes fecklesslv. 


When one approaches the allotted span of human exis- 
tence one engages in retrospection. You are inclined to look 
backward rather than to look forward. You revert to the 
days of your vouth. A certain nostalgia for the surroundinas 
ot your youth appears to seize upon you. You realise the 
many lessons that experience has taught, and you hope 
that some of them may be of value to those who come after. 

T varied life m the law, in business and in politics 

1 have been seized with a desire in my declining years to 

'' possible, in the atmosphere of my 

ieautvld'’ Western Highlands with all Iheir 

^ temperament. 

y c ildhood and early youth were spent amongst merino 
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flocks in a land which abounded wdth game, from the massive 
and imposing “old man” kangaroo to the fleet emu. Ducks 
in profusion spread their flight from swamp to swamp. All 
manner of game existed. The mountain duck was to be 
found. The head of the male bird has a colouring of 
unsurpassed beauty. The kookaburras’ rude laughter 
resounded. The wild, weird call of the curlew was to be 

4 

heard. The screech of the yellow-crested cockatoo was a 
familiar sound. The native companion engaged in a grace- 
ful minuet on the plains. Under such conditions my early 
youth was spent, in the happiest of family circles. 

Tutors and governesses were secured for one’s early 
training. I never found it hard to study from my first 
initiation, but when I was forced to play the five-finger 
exercises preparatory to embarking on a limited musical 
education my little sou] revolted, and when I had mastered 
my musical studies so far as to be able to play “Nelly Bly, 
my father took compassion on my unmusical soul, and 
determined that I should not have any classical attainment 
in music at least. There is no wonder I revolted. I am 
tune deaf, and while the skirl of the bagpipes or a band 
playing martial music seems to quicken the blood circulation, 
I am not able to recognise a flat note, and have in conse- 
quence been guilty of many a faux pas. 

I remember the men who were employed on the station. 
I remember their escapades, their courage and their capacity. 
I also recollect some of the more or less ribald songs — some 
in Gaelic — the shearers sang, for I have always had an 
ear for verse. A number of the shearers were Gaels, and 
years afterwards, when crossing the loch in the north of 
Scotland at Fort William, the men in charge of the ferry 
burst into song in Gaelic, I alighted from the car and having 
mustered a few Gaelic phrases addressed their leader. The 
silence that followed was astounding. He informed me 
that when the usquebaugh was in the spirit would come 
out. I promptly informed him that there must be a still 
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EARLY YEARS 

on the heather-clad hillside, as down in Edinburgh and 

in London I had found whisky very expensive indeed. I 

think he regarded me as a revenue officer, because I observed 

that he watched the departure of my car with mv nartv 
and seemed relieved. 


What 


Some with a classi- 


vvjicxx a 

cal education whose failing in life had been caused by 
excessive indulgence in liquor; some there were who feared 
nothing. I remember one lad in particular for whom my 
father had a soft spot. His name was Bobby— 1 won’t give 
his surname— and he was engaged on one occasion in late 
March in adzing out a huge tree which had to be converted 
into a trough and dragged by the bullocks to an adjacent 
well. Another man and he were busy on the work and 
hurried unduly to complete the job owing to the advent 
of the Penola races, the great event of the south-eastern 
district of South Australia, held in the month of March. His 
adze slipped, its razor-like edge struck his right ankle and 
severed or partly severed, the sinew by which the foot is 
attached to the leg. Fortunately, a boundary rider with his 
horse was close by, and galloped to the homestead for help. 
Uur tutor at the time had some experience of first-aid and 
went out m a wagonette and brought the unfortunate Bobby 

taken' necessary action 

adjacent to the homestead. He was a restless spirit, and 
within a few days asked for crutches, and moved about with 

of ban°dage?.'’*’*'^ “ 

The races were approaching, and Bobby sought permis- 

that he" h promptly suggested 

wfth her sfde IddV o 1° ^berf horse 

as the horse was a well-paced animal he cLld attend the 
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races. Notwithstanding the protests of my grandmother, 
who was a woman of some force of character, and my 
mother, my father yielded to Bobby’s representations, and 
he travelled the 14 miles in the side-saddle. 

Apparently he embarked on his enjoyment without regard 
to his condition, and my father had to be ultimately sum- 
moned to get him properly on his feet, and a wagonette 
conveyance had to be brought from a neighbouring station 
to secure the return of the somewhat bedraggled Bobby. 

He was one of the tough kind. He took his enjoyment 
and he took his ill-luck in his stride. 

There were others. I remember one whose knowledge 
of the classics was undoubted. He had Horace’s Odes in 
a small book, and very often read them. My recollection 
of him is in a swallow-tail coat leaving the station shaven 
and in a good state of health. He was an extraordinarily 
neat and competent gardener, but could not refrain from 
liquor for more than a year or eighteen months, and when 
he came to tell my father that he was going away for his 
holiday, no suggestion that his cheque, or portion of it, 
should be banked for him made any appeal. He was going 
down to Adelaide, he would say, "to get a fresh rigout.” 
He never reached further than some of the neighbouring 
towns, and came back contrite and much the worse for wear. 

He was the essence of patience. I remember on one 
occasion my father’s pet cockatoo, who was allowed at large, 
watching this old gardener planting the cabbages out in 
the vegetable garden. He spent all the morning putting 
the small plants in the holes, the fingers pressing around 
the butts. There must have been at least a couple of 
hundred planted when the time for the mid-day meal 
arrived. The cockatoo had been watching the operation 
with great interest from the top of the garden fence, and 
when the man departed for his meal, cocky proceeded to 
deal with the plants by cutting them off just above the 
ground, and leaving their heads severed from the plants. 
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Nothing was ever done to cocky, but such were the troubles 
that came about from the possession of pets. 


The shearers arrived like a cavalcade. There were N 
men on the board shearing; there were pressers and pickers- 
up and wool winders, cook and cooks offsider. They 
arrived per horse— two to a man— and frequently, as we 


- X'-- — Lv^ a. mail — aiiu iiequenEiy, as we 

were in a fairly late district, sought permission to shoot 

kangaroo, which abounded later on in the year. This 

permission was often granted, and on one occasion I can 

recollect well the excitement that took place when their 
camp was blown up. 

In those days the rifles they used were enormous weapons, 
ey made their own bullets of lead in a mould; thev made 
their own cartridges, and put the cartridge through the 
mouth of the rifle, in short, it was a muzzle-loading weapon, 
he percussion cap was fitted, and woe betide the kangaroo 
which was struck with the bullet that emerged. I Siink 
the rifles were those that remained over when Australia 
was arming Itself against a mythical Russian invasion. As 

a small boy I could scarcely lift one. 

On this particular occasion the supplies, kegs of powder 
. quantity of lead, caps, etc., were ordered, and wiere 
hrought out hy the teamster amongst the station provisions 

The stuff was delivered to the kangarooers, accompLied’ 
as It was approaching Christmas, by a considerable quantity 

father s employ to attend it. After the festivities had ended 
one of them proceeded to light his pipe while sitting on 

he was blown into the fork of a tree. The'eam^was pme- 

from the tree, yet apart from first-aid rendered from the 
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homestead none of them ever saw a doctor. They were 
a tough race, and when I look round me to-day and see 
the ills from which we suffer, and the accidents w'hich are 
being magnified, I wonder if we are not getting a little soft! 
I “moralise on the decay of Scottish strength in modem day. 
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MEMORIES 


Memory is a curious thing! I have a vivid recollection 
of one happening, possibly because I w^as requested to do 
something. Action impresses itself on one in an unmistak- 
able fashion. 

A new house was being built. I could not have been 
three years of age when the move was made from the 
habitation which we had used upon arrival at the station. 
I can recollect nothing concerning the removal except this, 
that I was entrusted with a bottle of salad oil to carry up 
to the kitchen of the new establishment. I have a distinet 
recollection even of my movements. I had several hundred 
yards to go, and paused on the way to examine a stump 
which had been grubbed, and under which 24 snakes 
were alleged to have been taken and killed. 

I have little recollection of any other events, but later 
when the tutor came, I have a vivid memory of the various 
personalities of tutors we had, and finally, when my eldest 
sister and brother were sent to boarding school in Victoria, 
the advent of a governess I recollect full well. 

The family were taken to the Melbourne Exhibition in 

1881, when I was under nine years of age. It was my 

first train journey, and my first visit to the sea at St. Kilda. 

The weather was apparently calm, and I felt as Walter 

Savage Landor, I think, once put it, “Is this the miahty 
ocean, is this all?” ^ 

The train journey did not impress me unduly, but I can 
well remember the beautiful cherries that a clergyman pro- 
cured at Hamilton. He has long since gone to his fathers, 
but was a most genial and kindly soul. 

I have little recollection of the Exhibition. The spraying 
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waters and the fishes swimming in the various ponds still 
stay in the memory. The theatre which I was allowed to 
attend with the family left a somewhat formidable impression 
on my youthful brain, but one thing repelled me. It was the 
odour of the city. I longed for the fresh air of the country; 
I longed for the companionship of my dogs at the station, 
about whom I was constantly thinking. 

Dogs have been my friends through life; they appeared 
to love me, and I certainly loved them. I have carried for 
life a mark of the undoubted affection that my father’s 
pet dog, a Border collie named “Penny,” had for me, even 
as a child. On a return from a day’s work she always came 
to inspect me, but having become the mother of a litter of 
pups her affections were divided. 

One evening on her return with my father I appeared 
to be lying in a bassinet outside the homestead, and Penny 
decided to pay her respects to me, which she did by licking 
my face, and one of her teeth must have touched my fore- 
head above the eyebrow, leaving a mark which remains 
to this day. In her excitement to discharge what she con- 
sidered to be her dual duties she apparently exercised a 
little more force in her great hurry. Family rumour hath 
it that I “roared like a bull,” and Penny’s attentions were 
somewhat curtailed. 

A legal friend of my father’s gave me my first dog, a stag- 
hound called “Bodger.” This dog was the soul of friendli- 
ness. I chained him up and I let him off, and was allowed 
to accompany the man when he fed him. He was an 
enormous animal, put his paws on my shoulders and 
frequently forced me down, licked my face and proceeded 
to gambol round. My recollection fails to remember what 
became of my prize Bodger. Something must have hap- 
pened, because the legal man replaced him with a pure-bred 
greyhound, who was named “Swift.” 

My brother had also a greyhound called “Lion,” and 
there were other dogs of a similar breed kept to keep the 
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kangaroos and hares in check. For some reason or other 
my father determined that no more greyhounds were to 
be kept, and both Lion and Swift were sent back to their 
former owner in the town of Narracoorte, some 25 miles 
away. One night they made their escape and travelled 
through tw'o stud flocks, and were seen by a station manager 
killing on the property. He shot them both, very properly. 
My youthful indignation I can well remember. Years after 
I learned to know how wisely he had acted, and even in 
these days, when I have had to destroy marauding dogs in 
scores, I always do so with regret. 

I was given a sheep dog, no doubt to soothe my ruffled 
spirit. My brother also possessed a dog, and while he 
was absent at school I was entrusted with the care of the 
two, and, when my father sold the station and we were 
moving to Mount Gamhier, these two dogs were my par- 
ticular care. We stayed in Penola over night, and' on a 
bleak 24th May I remember sitting in the back seat of a 
kuggy vvith the two dogs, my father, my younger sister and 
rnother in front, and travelling in a tremendous downpour 
of rain to Mount Gamhier. I would not relinquish my 

dogs until I saw them housed in a loosebox and fed, although 
I was soaked through. 


Dogs have an extraordinary intelligence. They seem to 
read your temperament; they seem to know when anything 
of an emotional character touches you. Other animals 
may have the same sense A horse maybe understands man 
when he is closely associated with a particular individual 
but a dog seems to sense your state of mind. I have never 
teared a dog, and all dogs appear to be friendly. 

While on dogs let me recount a story which is true, and 
which will surprise even those who appreciate the dog talent 
With an esteemed friend I attended a race meeting at 
aulheld, and w^as invited, in company with mv friend 
as It vvas a very hot afternoon to drive round to a successful 
owners residence after the last race and have some cool 
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refreshment. My friend and myself got away early and 
arrived at the gate of our friend’s residence before he did. 
As I alighted from the car I was confronted by a huge 
Alsatian. I could not read in his eye whether he was friendly 
or not, and called to my friend, who was just a few yards 
away, to have a look at him. He was the only dog as to 
which I have not been able to judge by his eye his friendli- 
ness or otherwise. Before I could determine the question 
of whether we would venture in, the wife of the owner 
came along for her car and he was all smiles, took her hand- 
bag and parasol in his mouth and marched triumphantly 
up to the front of the house. 

While we were refreshing ourselves on the verandah I 
asked to be allowed to give him a biscuit, which he promptly 
took, and then, on mv expressing my admiration for his 
apparent intelligence, I was told a story which serves to 
illustrate the extraordinary intelligence of dogs. 

The owner, who had a tolerably large establishment, 
neither locks nor closes in the summer nights the doors of 
his house. This huge Alsatian keeps watch and ward. The 
children of the family slept in a room on one side of the 
house, where the wife’s sister occupied a room on one side, 
and on the other side, the maids. The owner and his wife 
slept in an adjacent room. 

A member of the family became ill at Ballarat, and the 
lady of the house, whose sister she was, went down for 
a few days, and, as the patient was making a good recovery, 
she invited her other sister to come down by the evening 
train and return with her the following morning. Being 
left alone, the owner, who was afoot tolerably early in 
the morning to see his horses perform, went to his room 
at an early hour, closed the door to prevent the dog dis- 
turbing him, and was awakened about two o’clock by a 
vigorous knocking at the door. He switched on the light 
and opened the door, to find that this hound had been pawing 
at the door. He felt there was something amiss, and stood 
watching the dog, who caught him by the coat sleeve of 
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his pyjamas and literally dragged him dotvn to the corner 
room where the sister-in-law was supposed to sleep. He 
took him in; my friend switched on the light, the dog then 
let go his pyjama sleeve and sat down and looked at him, 
then looked at the bed. He was so struck by the per- 
formance that he simply watched the dog, who became a 
httle impatient apparently at his not observina what he 
had so patently seen. The dog finally jumped on the bed 
put his head under the pillows, threw them about, got 
down and stood in front of his master, gazing in his face 
as much as^ to say: “Look, she is not here, and she should 


I thought it was one of the best stories-and I can vouch 
tor Its truth-that I have ever heard illustrating canine in- 


telligence. 

‘Dogs dr^m so do horses,” writes the poet. I once 
possessed a Cockp of more than average intelligence, and 
very often at night, as I studied documents under an out- 
door light, he came and slept at my feet. Disturbing noises 
and yelps arose while he slept, and suddenly he would 
jump to bis feet, stand foursquare for a few minutes, and 
make off with great rapidity. Shortly he would return 
at times bewildered, but always with some dirt on the tip 

thought, and m a few more minutes would push off aaain 
sometimes not to return for a considerable time. "" ’ 

th \ his modus operandi, and I found 

that he awoke and paused, but al4ys terminated the 

hahit of ""if garden, where he had a 

The dog had evidently dreamed of his bones This must 

up for a moment or two, he was appare^ntly in deep cojita* 
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tion, ransacking his memory as to where his best bone had 
been left. 

In commercial circles the executives of large concerns 
sometimes fear that the succeeding years’ figures may not 
reach the previous standard and proceed to stow away a 
certain amount of reserve. I heard a rather witty director 
accuse one of them one day of “burying bones.” The 
impeachment was quite true, but the foresight proved to 
be w'ell justified in the years to come. 

To the young man I would say: Have a dog, treat him 
well, and he will be one of vour best and surest friends. 

To-day I have the Border Collie, the most intelligent 
probably of any canine breed. They seem to have an 
inherent instinct for working sheep. Occasionally they do 
not display the instinct to advantage, but many dogs are 
a real joy to their owners in the way they handle the flock 
and seem to understand their masters’ intentions imme- 
diately they are put round a mob of sheep. Many stories 
have been told of the intelligence of dogs in rounding up 
the killing sheep on a station. You merely sharpen the 
knife on a steel, and the dog goes off at once. 

I have rather suspected that these dogs love the results 
of the slaughter, in so much as they have tit-bits, rather 
than display the particular prowess which is so well illus- 
trated in many of their kind. 

A dog I have to-day, who is in charge of my friend and 
manager, only has to see a movement of the sheep to leave 
all my blandishments and pettings to attend to what he 
believes to be his job of work. 

A dog should have plenty of room to roam, and the mis- 
fortune of the man in the city is that there are not enough 
opjxjrtunities to give the dog exercise such as he undoubtedly 
requires. Dogs must suffer in the city. They love the 
open spaces. 

As a family group we were extremely attached to each 
other, and my affections were such that I think if anything 
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had happened to any one of the household I would scarcely 
have survived myself. 

My brother was almost eight years older than myself, and 
It was he who guided my footsteps in my earlier years, 
taught me to ride and shoot— in a very primitive manner 1 
admit-and we formed a lifelong regard for each other. We 
were pals and we were confidants as well as brothers, a 
condition of things that continued to his death. We gambled 
together, we raced together, and each gave to the other 

IS entire cimfidence ^ My feelings are well expressed in 
the lines of Goldsmith s ^Traveller ^ 


<( 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 

A ^ j ? brother turns with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening cha/n. 


>> 


He rarely took an important step without consulting me 

services, I con- 
sulted him on all material movements in my career. He 

las gone, but memories remain-memories of his extra- 
ordinary acumen, memories of his knowledge in his par- 

calms of Stock raising, and even of horse racina. As I 
write I observe m the press of this country refe^-ence to 

by the few. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ forgotten except 

in LT^wav as' fo Perseverance in crossing his sheep 
preserve the carcase value of his flork T k’ k- ^ 

maL:®lrem'oAer"of"wte 

Melbourne Cup. Thfis n^t merTcLnce”" Thi.r" 
■nsight mto the crossing of various lines of hlold with'the 
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idea that he would produce a first-class stayer. These are 
the unacknowledged contributions that he made in the 
various fields in which his interest lay. His passing left a 
blank in my life. 

My late wife, who herself passed away over two years 
later, created a “garden of memory’’ in my home. It was 
a happy thought, and no doubt induced by a story I was 
able to tell her of a father in a town in Wales. 

After a long day’s motoring my wife and her women 
guests elected to rest after dinner, while I and my male 
companion went wandering round the little Welsh city and 
along the riverbed, which was well laid out and terraced, 
until we came to a gate with a beautiful scroll upon it. 
The ground beyond was most enticing, beautifully kept, 
well laid out and adorned with some magnificent trees. 
While we stood gazing at the beautiful enclosure a grey- 
headed gentleman strolled up to us and enquired if we 
were admiring the garden. We told him we thought it was 
most beautiful. He thereupon asked if we would like to 
go in. On our expressing a wish to do so, he promptly 
unlocked the gates and accompanied us on a stroll through 
the best-kept grounds it has ever been my pleasure to see. 
No comments were made until, darkness drawing on, he 
ushered us out through the gates, and in substance told us 

the following story: 

His wife was dead. His only son — a professional man or 
some repute — was killed in the ’14-18 war while leading his 
company, and he said that he had prepared the place— it 
was really a park — as a garden of memory to remind him 
of his dead son. I remarked to him that it was an extremely 
fine thought. With almost sadness in his voice he bade us 
“Good evening,” and passed on his way. I told the story to 
my party on my return to the hotel, and I could not g^ 
out of my mind for some time that lonely figure, who each 
day apparently found solace in visiting this which he 

called his “garden of memory.” i i r 

My marriage on the 1st June, 1898, began one long h e 
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of bliss. 


than f tl *’°”y'three yprs of unalloyed happiness is more 

tu life, and while at times my wife’s health prevented her 

P^bablv had more of 

fellows. We shared our joys, we shared our diLppo.nt- 

Thf Kl™ "'<= djared our lives. 

Time 


rpi V, ^xc*vwx, 111 :51JUiL, VV 

Ihe blow of parting was hard to bear, 
healer, but the loneliness remains. 


IS a 


great 
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Pope once said: “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
One, I think, should study one’s self, should observe the 
change in temperament as the years go by, and endeavour 
to ascertain and examine the cause. I have made such a 
self-analysis to the best of my ability. 

Born after four of the family had been carried off by 
a diphtheritic scourge I was made much of. My grand- 
mother, as I favoured in colouring and appearance the Mc- 
Lachlan clan, gave me her special patronage. My most de- 
voted of mothers, whose hair had turned white by her sorrow, 
doted upon me, and I have no doubt my father refrained 
from exercising the discipline that he would otherwise 
have done. I felt myself master of my own destiny, and held 
forth about all my wants, mostly about dogs, guns and 
ponies. 

I remember my own insolence at the dining table in 
engaging in a cry, as my father took his seat, of, “I want a 
pony.” I continued repeating this meal after meal, no 
doubt at the instance to some extent of my elder brother 
while he was at home, who seemed to think it was amusing 
to bait my parent. 1 had learned to ride on my sister s 
hack, and I, no doubt, felt that this was an indignity to 
which I should not be subjected. 

My persistence was ultimately rewarded by the purchase 
of a pony at Katnook station, and my wailings were dis- 
continued. P 

I have only one recollection of sternness on the part ot 

my father towards myself. A specific for children in those 
days was sulphur mixed with treacle. While it was so 
administered, the pleasantness of the treacle made some 
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appeal but on one occasion it was decided that I required 
I diH^ whisky, whose flavour 

m^e* bm it i/ T 1^’’'"^ g/andmother was sum- 
ber so vrell, on the bed m my nightgown. My father was 

ndmg whip in hand. He pointed the whip at me aiTd 

s.“s.;r 

m™”,",’ 5*" ‘°y '¥ ''?>•“>' *™ ”■> 8-Mi molion 

tears and J ^ grandmother and mother. They shed 

our pleasanTand ftr?La?etmrourdtof wthf T 

Ser“ft:5 ntsHf 1 ^ - 

hT;tc^at;iettJ:rbot b^ t^X^eHinif “f f 

gift. My grandmother niurphed and tv fath"‘’""d^ '’’I 

to Mount GamSer amoLsrs ^ down 

retaining. ® others which he was 

thing’' ovetSo to mvTrtittt'the't “"to- 

retained the passbook in her Ln custody ^‘‘Mvlaft"^’ 

and declared that there k lather vowed 

after we moved to Mount Ca Iv no more transactions 

distant relative of my randmo her’r’fro ^ 

us at the family home^ hT * Victoria visited 

"randmother cajoled from him d cl "raster, and my 
, e presented to me eZinW n Shorthorn cow which 

keep the calf, as, if it weL a bHl ?t u l^*^ r '‘"re to 

ualue. The cow-a snow-:i:^t'’o::e'!:tfvet 
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to a bull calf, which, after a year or two, became the bane 
of my existence. 

He turned out a magnificent animal, but the Shorthorn 
in him revolted against his environment on 94 acres at 
the homestead, and he sought to try conclusions with all 
the neighbouring bulls, breaking fences and getting us 
into all sorts of trouble. My father ultimately threatened 
to destroy him unless I got rid of him, and with a promise 
of a gift of some of his progeny, I sent him with a flock 
to a stud master some 70 miles away. About three weeks 
after his arrival at the stud, I found him one morning stand- 
ing, somewhat bedraggled, at a gate outside our property. 
Some enquiry elicited the fact that after a couple of days’ 
sojourn with the stud flock, his homing instinct asserted 
itself, and he returned the whole 70 miles, dealing with 
any stray bulls in the interval. 

His return was a blow. Although a stud Shorthorn, no 
one in the district would take him, as his methods and 
activities were too well known, and ultimately, to my 
lasting regret, he had to be destroyed. 

My banking account still continued to be increased by 
the realisations of foals from a pony and calves from the 
stud cow. There were no withdrawals. My grandmother 
saw to it that every penny I got went into my banking 
account. She instilled into us all the necessity of looking 
after the pence, always maintaining large flocks of fowls, 
turkeys and ducks while at the station, but limiting herself 
on arrival at Mount Gambier to fowls and turkeys. These 
wandered all over the place, laid in the hedges, and notwith- 
standing the activities of my grandparent, the turkeys con- 
trived occasionally to go towards the homestead, trailing a 

brood. 

Some domestic infelicity was caused by the attacks of 
these fowls and turkeys on a considerable vegetable garden 
which my father had put in. He contrived, however, by 
his Border Collies to keep his plots clear of the intrusion 
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of these marauders, and sometimes the dogs dealt a little 

savagely with my grandmother’s flocks. Then she exhibited 

an impotent rage, melting finally into tears, and promptly 

retued to her room absented herself from the evening meal 

and would be comforted in the morning through the good 

offices of my mother, who would persuade my father to 

bring her a cup of coffee well laced, which seemed to 
restore the domestic relationship. 

Such was the atmosphere in which I was reared There 

Derore each meal. All forms of sport, even to reading the 
newspapers were taboo on Sunday. It was a dav of 
devotion. My mother was a devout and very God-fearino 

^the end with very great difficulty, owing to failina eyesiofit 
of Scot ;na n A Born in the Highland 

of life, she InT 

m the Western Highlands of Scotland in tLse^dak"wIs 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, she freoueSv mH 

ow, as a young girl, in company with others thev 

^ip'hontus'’’'” it was 

distent kinsvvomanTDrNOTmanM!;Lrd'’'’‘^h 

and religious fervour wer^T 

religious devotions Tthe fa™'!' solernnity to the 

n-f tSo^ r is^Sr^ - ,Te- vf 
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have them brought to her quarters. She washed and carded 
them, and, having done so, spun the wool on her spinning 
wheel, a huge contraption, as black as ebony. I suspect 
it was made of oak. From the wool so spun she knitted, 
and persuaded my mother to knit, stockings and socks for the 
whole family. As years took their toll, the spinning wheel 
was relegated to an outhouse at Mount Gambier, and, much 
to my regret, was given away by one of my sisters. 
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^If-reverence, self knowledge, self-control, 
nese three alone lead life to sovereign power 


n 


My father s move to Mount Gambier was, no doubt, actuated 
by the fact that I should require some school discipline away 
from home. After a short sojourn, and having settled in 

^ niy brother 

ducted P^^Verian instituLn eon- 

Beog excellent lines by the headmaster, one James 

My brother u^as in the senior class there, and my father 
no doubt, thought that his presence would help to minimise 

12%e?rr'' ^ boarding school for a youngster of under 

regret it was no greater than mine. My father accnm 

mLterr Mv ]. ^ headmaster and the senior 
masters. My heart misgave me as I left him ] felt that 

a new era was opening, and so it befell. My undiseiplined 

? y ratner must have convinced them thot 

me to grow up undiseiplined would be to inflw 1 
upon me and my character in after We 

jeeterk*’';hruYarhu'nIirr’ “d sub- 

numiliations were attended 'bv°so if 

ere attended by somewhat disastrous results. 
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I fought, not only with my feet and hands, hut with every 
weapon at my disposal. I managed to refrain from shedding 
tears, but day by day, having been allotted several opprobrious 
nicknames, I used cricket wickets, cricket bats or any weapon 

that came in my way to defend myself and resent the 
insults. 


I do not know, it may have been my pure Highland blood 
that resented ridicule or opprobrium of any sort. My habits 
apparently did not pass unobserved by the masters, who 
took part in the boys’ games, and who unobtrusively watched 
our behaviour. 


Every evening, prior to our studies, we were given an 
hour’s boxing, and I remember full well when I was 
given the boxing gloves, which I had never handled before, 
having watched a prior match, I engaged in a real fight. 
As I was a fairly stalwart youngster, they gave me lads 
much older than myself, and I took some punishment, but, as 
I was fairly strong, I gave some punishment. There was 
no science in the game, it was a case of fight it out to the 
end. The end was usually a bleeding nose or a black eye, 
but quickly I learned that slogging was of little use, and a 
little later on I was told I had to join the boxing class and 
have tuition from a boxing master who attended twice a 
week. I have no doubt this move was inspired by my father 
in conjunction with the senior master, a man of splendid 
character. 

The tutor was not a heavy man, but was in the pink of 
condition, and week after week he taught me to learn to 
defend myself, and also the best methods of attack. My 
temper seemed to ease down slightly when I had to face an 
opponent, but still I resented all intrusions on my privacy 
and all reflections on my appearance, although jocularly 
made by my fellows. 

For some months I was in constant wars. Fights there 
were galore, and I think, although the process was gradual, 

I managed to get comparative control of myself, hastened 
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by an incident which almost leaves me cold when I think 
ot It to-day. 

succeeded in asserting myself in the small boys’ 
dormitory where I was housed, and remained there in com- 
parative security from insult, and imagined myself the 

some °30 o°“ U' '’r' 7^^ ^ upp^r class^ 

We had our cold shower at 6 o'clock in summer and 6 /o 

tFjtu^ZT ‘I'm for 

to and, in an endeavour 

took a large Indian club, made of red gum udiich I could 

»tly swing with both hands, and war priceSh Vto oet 

some exercise when a school-fellow from the larger dm 
and n^d I ^ ^ his intrulT 

E - i* 

and ™uth all me" my H:?’ from his nose 

killed him, and I rushed for my baA "^ ^’ ^ 

spot irtheir tar"’ for a"l" I ^ “ft 

tongue. On my return from''my TaV d"^ 

went to the o rls and toh the ’ E ^ee. I 

the knowledge was kern frEtd dreadful mess. So 

duty it was to examine ^^he dormitories'''^'’""® 

of the consequellces’”f"m® somewhat scared 

nose and swollen lips. He was cLtkrd'V foTr tor' 
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who asked him what had happened. He said: “I ran into 
a door, sir. My respect for him mounted, but for several 
days I kept well out of his way, but was finally cornered 
in the football room, where there was a shower and a series 
of lockers, because the big boys wore football boots which 
were shod with steel heels and steel toecaps. There was 
no escape, he was at the door. Fortunately, the lockers ran 
to the ceiling and I was able to clamber up. I got to the 
top, opened a locker, seized on a football boot well shod, 
and holding it by the top said that if he touched me I 
would brain him. He evidently thought, although he was 
about three times my size, that discretion was the better 
part of valour, and took his departure. All apparently was 
forgiven, but it taught me a lesson. 

Shortly afterwards that same lad fought a boy about five 
years my elder because he had assaulted me in a cowardly 
fashion, and knocked my head against a wall with brutal 
force. 1 may say I was not altogether blameless, because I 
had tripped him up as he came, and took from myself and 
a friend the morning paper. I knew his venom in striking 
me was due to the fact that I could thrash his younger 
brother. The gallantry of the big chap whom I had bashed 
with the club rather appealed to me, and I never encoun- 
tered any trouble at his hands, and showed him some respect. 

I remember well the fight he had with the lad who had 
knocked me about. If he had once hit the other fellow I 
think he would have killed him. He was of enormous 
proportions, but did not know how to handle himself, and 
was sent from Melbourne, where I believe his people 
resided, to the country to try to build him up. 

My temper even extended to the field of sport. I remem- 
ber one day we were playing football. I got a mark. A 
fellow punched the ball from under my elbow, and I hit 
him in the jaw very promptly. He turned out to be one 
of my best friends. I used to go to his mother’s home— an 
attention which was much appreciated by a boy in a boarding 
school. 
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It took me at least two years to get complete control of 
myself. I mention these facts because a lesson is to be 
learned. Parents who bring up children that have, perhaps 
by force of circumstances, been allowed a great deal of 
latitude, will find that they are undisciplined. They have 
to pay for it in after life unless it is cured in their youth, 
and I take off my hat to the foresight of my parents, who 
saw what was necessary in my case. My upbringing, prob- 
ably while I remained at home, could not have bee'n different 
owing to the sad circumstances which surrounded my arrival, 
but the wisdom of the step that was taken I applaud and 
commend to parents who find themselves so circumstanced. 

Boxing i^s the best thing for a boy. It teaches him not 

only to defend himself, but to control himself, fie learns 

to be wary. He learns that brute force cannot prevail 
against scientific effort. 


My stay at school in Hamilton was, on the whole, happy. 
My brother had left, and I enjoyed my holidays at home 
on my return, and I enjoyed many pleasant week-ends at 
the homes of many of the day scholars, some of whom were 
daily boarders, having their mid-day meal with the other 
scholars who boarded. We made many Iriends 

I took prizes at school. Some of them I still possess, some 

T 1 history, I remember, I excelled in. 

I had heard a lot of it in my own home. Mathematics were 
never any trouble, and I took more than one prize in mathe- 
matical subjects English history and literature I revelled in 
VVe had walks and paper-chases, but I only won one 
piize in athletics. It was a race for lads under 14 , and it 
was the first year I was at school. I was no runner, and thev 
pve me a start. I think it was ten yards. I remember 
winning by a considerable margin, but that is all I remem- 
ber. I never knew how I did it, and in the after years 

because hey always thought I was better than I pretended 
I ^^^tainly was strong, but I was not fieet of foot 

y brother had left a considerable reputation behind him 
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for athletics in the jumping line, and I suppose the handicap- 
pers thought that such prowess must run in the family. 

The end of my happy stay in Hamilton came about owing 
to the fact that, after a paper-chase, we boys who had escaped 
the master, decided to cross a creek on a bridge of wire. 
The wire broke and we were all immersed in the creek. As 
this was out-of-bounds, we hid ourselves, in our wet clothing, 
and as it was just prior to the winter holidays, I arrived home 
with a very severe attack of bronchitis. As a result, I was 
not allowed to return to Hamilton, but was sent to a local 
institution run by a clergyman of the high church. I 
marched to this school day by day, and finally my father 
urged that I should pass my matriculation. I spent the 
year 1888 being coached by the senior master. Cicero’s 
orations were rather much for me, and at the matriculation 
examination, which was held at Hamilton, I failed in Latin, 
which prevented my entering the university as a law student. 
How I passed in anything is rather beyond me, because 
during the year the senior master who had undertaken to 
tutor me took over a school at Narracoorte and I was sent 
down to complete my education there. 

The friend of my youth, a lawyer who had given me many 
dogs, was a great sportsman. He and my tutor had week- 
end excursions to what I think is called the Yellow Creek, 
fishing and shooting. I accompanied them, and I am afraid 
gave much more attention to sport than to my studies. 
Half measures were no good, and I was accordingly sent 
to Adelaide, and, under the tutorship of an extremely able 
man, passed my senior public examination in the following 
November with flying colours. 

My father determined that I should have a little hardening 
exercise after my eight months’ sojourn in Adelaide, and I 
accordingly was made to ride, kill an occasional sheep, and 
make myself generally useful round the property, but in 
June my fate w'as sealed, and I was articled. 
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After having been refreshed by six months of physical work, 
my father proceeded to arrange for me to be articled to Mr. 
Frank Davison, of the firm of Davison and Daniel, then 
engaged in a large practice in Mount Gambier. A dispensa- 
tion from attending the university lectures was granted, 

and on the 1st July, 1890, I entered upon my duties of 
service as an articled clerk. 

Mr. Davison had an enormous library, and the university 

had indicated the various lines of study. Williams’ “Real” 

and Personal” property, and a certain portion of Stephens’ 

Commentaries on the Laws of England ” were indicated as 

part of my first year’s work. I armed myself with Wharton’s 

Law Lexicon and proceeded to wage my intellectual war 

on something I was far from understanding. A boy of 17 

needed a different approach from being thrown into the 

midst of the history and technicalities of the law of real and 
personal property! 

^ frequently discussed the university methods. 
A lad who has emerged from school finds it very difficult 
to follow the matter of estates in real property; in fact, the 
whole system appears at first beyond his comprehension. 

1 believe in later years the authorities have eased the 
position by making the approach through the realm of juris- 
prudence, which informs the student what our svstem 
of lavv really is and makes the approach to the various 
branches much less difficult for the student, who really is 
overwhelmed in fact, dazed, by the wealth of technical 
expressions for which nothing has been done to prepare 

Whv 7^ T® ^ Fl o" ‘he law at my own wish. 

hy I embraced the law is difficult to say, but I think the 
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dignity and manner of my father’s legal adviser, and his 

kindness in presenting me with a staghound and some grey- 

hounds had considerable effect. He was a man of most 

courteous habit and dignified demeanour, and my youthful 

mind must have been impressed by the qualities which I 

evidently thought the profession of the law brought into 
being. 

o 

Having chosen my course, I determined to work. I 
happened on Broom s Legal Maxims,” and I studied them 
through and through. Suffice to say that within three years 
I had passed all the subjects required for the certificated 
course in law, but still had to serve another two years in 
articles. By taking the degree I could relieve myself of 
these two years, and I took the necessary subjects in the 
Arts course, but I left untouched Roman law — an essential 
subject for the degree— and international law. I intended 
to take both these subjects after my admission, but the 
exigencies of business necessitated my devoting so much 
time to my professional work that no opportunity was afforded 
me of taking these two subjects. I am thankful to say that 
I never missed, although on one occasion in the Arts 
course I was far from sanguine about my success in a 
paper on deductive logic. My success apparently in the 
other branch, which was described to a student friend of 
mine as “a remarkable effort,” must have pulled me through. 

My student friends in the city were hospitality itself, and 
I attribute my failure in the paper on logic to some ex- 
cesses, leaving me suffering from a bilious attack, which 
rather cramps one’s mental effort. 

To the boy entering a legal office the routine work is 
given. My first job was to copy a Deed of Assignment 
under Part XI of the Insolvent Act. It was an enormous 
job, with all the attendant proofs of debt, and had to be 
filed in the Insolvency Court branch. 

There were many amusing incidents even in the work. 
Another early job that I had was to copy the correspondence 
in a breach of promise case for my master’s brief. We were 
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tor the lady, and she succeeded in getting some considerable 
amount of damages. The correspondence from the male, 
who appeared to me to be a half-wit, was largely in verse. 
Doggerel and drivel really describes it, and I think the lady 
had a merciful escape, judging by the quality of his efforts. 

When I look back on my four years of service at Mount 
Gambier, two things strike me as indicating a certain amount 
of shrewdness. I knew my father would pay a pretty large 
sum for my articles, and, having a little cash of my own, I 
determined to insure mv life, which I did in the local branch 
of the A.M.P. My father was unaware that I had done so 
and either the receipt for the half-yearly premium or the 
notice to pay it came by mistake into his hani. He asked 
me what it vvas all about. I informed him that I had in- 

L ^ sufficient sum to cover the premium 

which he had paid, and pointed out that if anything hap- 
pened to me the family would not be so much worse off. 
He roared at me, but I apprehend that he appreciated 

my act of providence. I maintained the policy until it 
matured when I was 45. 


Another incident in my twentieth and twenty-first vears 
occurs to me in vvhich I exhibited a certain amount of 
acumen and foresight. The bank failures of 1893 affected 
my father to a large extent as a depositor. In one institution 
certain shares were given for the portion of the deposit 
money. These were £10 shares. They were available 
on the market at 50/- each, and I suggested to mv father 
that he should buy a considerable number and so recoup 
some of the money he had previously lost in another bankina 
institution which had gone to the wall. He turned on me 
m no uncemin manner, expressed his opinion concernina 
anks and bank shares, and showed me a letter which he 
had received from his old master in Scotland warnina 
him against trusting his money to a share holding in banks 

of the Bank o Glasgow, These gentlemen were tried before 
y ather s old school-fellow. Sir Francis Clark, the Sheriff 
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o£ Glasgow. He would have none of it, but I had the 
satisfaction at least of seeing those shares rise until they 
had attained their full value of £10 each, and something over. 

The latter portion of my articles I served in Adelaide 
with the Adelaide agents of my Mount Gambier principals, 
and here again I was fortunate in being associated with 
men of integrity and talent. Mr. E. B. Grundy, to whom 
my articles were assigned, had a highly analytical mind, and, 
like his Mount Gambier friend, Mr. Davison, a high con- 
ception of professional duty. 

Mr. P. O’Dea was the managing clerk, and I found 
myself a cog in a much larger machine than that which 
operated in the Amount Gambier office. What advice jMr. 
Grundy had from his friend. Air. Davison, I know not, 
but I was promptly made responsible for taking the proof 
or statement of evidence to be given by a plaintiff in a very 
heavy rescission action which had been launched prior to 
my arrival. The plaintiff was shown to my room, and, as 
the statement was tolerably lengthy and somewhat compli- 
cated, we struck up a friendship. He invited me to dine 
with him on several occasions, and one evening told me to 
buy some thousands of shares which were selling on the 
market for a few pence each. He asked me if I had any 
money, and said it did not matter, as I could buy beyond 
my means, the shares being sure to rise. This he knew, 
he said, from certain information that had been telegraphed 
him in code that day from Western Australia. I could feel 
he was animated by goodwill, and I accordingly bought a 
parcel of these shares. Each day they advanced, and when 
they reached a price, I think it was of 6/-, I sold the lot 
and made a profit of some £300 which I promptly banked. 

In the meantime I began to get doubts about the capacity 
of my benefactor to stand up to cross-examination. Sir 
Josiah Symon was for the defendant, and his name struck 
terror into some clients, and also, might I add, into some 
counsel. I was somewhat diffident in mentioning the 
matter of my doubts to my principal, but I ultimately did 
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so, and advised that he should go through the proof per- 
sonally with the client. He did so, with the result that we 
retained another leader of the Bar to assist at the hearing 
of the case. My friend, the plaintiff, cut an abominable 
figure in cross-examination. It was the first time that I 
had heard the leaders of the South Australian Bar in action. 

We lost the case, and my feeling was that we deserved 
to lose. 

In the mining world there were currents and cross- 
currents of all sorts in those days, and a settlement was 
ultimately effected, the costs running into some thousands. 

The time for my admission was at hand, and I saw the 
only other applicant, a man who afterwards proved himself 
as one of wonderful talent and learning, Mr. E. W. Benham 
We decided to ask the Attorney-General, Mr. C. C. Kingston, 
to move for our admission. He agreed to do so. 

I determined to celebrate the occasion in the orthodox, 

but somewhat expensive, fashion of a champagne luncheon, 

w h should be called a snack. I previously invited 

Mr. Grundy and Mr. Pelly, who was his partner, and Mr. 

benham s principals to attend the little function, at which, 

ot course, Mr. Kingston had to be present. A feud existed 

between my chief, Mr. Grundy, and the Attorney-General. 

Hrundy wielded a vitriolic pen, and through the medium of 

a section of the morning press wrote most bitingly concerning 

Kingston and his administration. The feud was so bitter that 

althouah they were of the same profession, they refused 
to speak. 

Kingston apparently appreciated the difficulty of the 

dashed in for a moment or two to 
the little function and having had a glass of wine, expressed 

his regret at having immediately to leave, owing to a prior 
engagement. This was the signal for mv principal to 
arrive, and we had quite a merry morning. The hotel- 
keeper, a stern Scotchman, rebuked me very soundlv for 
my extravagance. He said I should be ashamed of myself 
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for spending money in champagne, although it was going 
into his pocket. 

My brother had come down from his station to the func- 
tion. We proceeded to the races at Victoria Park and betted 
with some success. When settling my bill on Monday I was 
able to assure my kindly host of the United Service Club 
Hotel, when paying him some £48, that it had cost me 
nothing, because I had won that sum. He thereupon 
rebuked me for gambling, but receipted my account. 

I paid a visit to my parents and my grandmother at 
Mount Gambier and announced my intention publicly of 
standing for the district of Victoria at the next State election. 
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I LOOKED round for an opening in the country to commence 
practice. I had covenanted in my articles not to start prac- 
tice within a radius of 100 miles of Mount Gambier. I 
selected Gladstone as a suitable centre. It was a circuit 
town. Laura-a flourishing centre-was a few miles awav. 

Jarnestown-an excellent district-was no great distance 
and Crystal Brook was nearby. 

I adventured the £300 that I had made in mv minino 
speculation in the purchase of the nucleus of a library, and 
at the age or 22 V 2 put up my shingle next door to the “Areas 
tiXpress, a newspaper published in Gladstone. 

My first client vyas a Chinaman, and my friends of the 
profession always claimed that “Chinaman’s luck’’ attended 
my career. The Chinaman sought to recover a certain sum 

e .-y- , -...-1 * 1 * 1 ^ ^ IS accounts and 

figures were m his own language, but my manoeuvrina 

m corppondence which “John’s’’ English staff conducted 
with the debtor ultimately secured an admission of the debt 
Although the action was defended, the letter of admission 

not to participate in the awful struaale 

ot detailed proof. 

An odd will or two had to be prepared. I made mv 

presence known at various centres, and was fortunate enough 

n a fencing case which I conducted successfully, to score 
tor a prominent Laura butcher. 

L^nibert, who had practised for some vear<; 
successfully at Petersburg as it was then known, was desirous 

diin^^and T ^ ^ where he had been offered a partner- 
^ip, and I acqmred his practice in December, 1895 and 

pTJolicaHr 
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The Petersburg practice was a sound one. I succeeded 
to the retainers held by Mr. Limbert from various muni- 
cipalities in the neighbourhood. Petersburg was a railway 
town. From the town itself there was not a great deal of 
business, but the surrounding district contained good patrons. 
I was under an obligation to Mr. Limbert to carry the 
practice on and to pay him a certain proportion of my 
profits. The town business really paid my office expenses, 
the expense of a clerk, and probably the cost of my living. 

While here I had to embark on a political campaign with 
which I will deal in another connection, and had to have 
a locum to fulfil my obligations to Mr. Limbert while I was 
careering through the south-east of South Australia. 

On my return I was fortunate enough to be retained in 
a criminal prosecution for embezzlement, and, while I did 
not secure a conviction, the Bench were good enough to 
congratulate me on the manner in which I had conducted 

o 

the prosecution. 

The second trial, before another, judge, resulted in a dis- 
agreement by the jury and further congratulations from the 
Bench. Although both the judges who tried this case were 
distinguished lawyers, neither of them appeared to grasp 
the simplicity of what the accused had done. It was as 
simple as this: He would receive fifteen shillings and credit 
five shillings in the cashbook, which he himself kept. On 
the second occasion I limited the embezzlement items to 
three or four in which no great complexity was involved. 
Mr. P. McM. Glynn was an excellent defence counsel. A 
man of unbounded eloquence, he talked all round the 
question and with such a wealth of words that he prac- 
tically hypnotised the jury into a state of doubt. He never 
really touched the question. The embezzlement had run 
into a considerable sum of money and my client had found 
it difficult to make both ends meet. I moved the full 
court to grant him something towards his expenses and the 
cost of the prosecution. I took this step under a section of 
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Criminal Law Consolidation Act M'liicli had apparently 
fallen into disuse. The application was vigorously opposed, 
but I succeeded in getting an order, which rather alarmed 
the Attorney- General’s Department, and the costs were 
rigorously taxed by the Crown Solicitor, but it helped to 
relieve my elient, who had suffered pretty severely. 

I paid frequent visits to various country towns in the 
district, taking a local court action here and a police court 
case somewhere else. The train service was very con- 
venient, and Petersburg was a good centre. 

My political campaign-with which I shall deal in another 
chapter-served to bring me under the notice of the public 
and generally made me known. 

Towards the end of 96 I was engaged in the first place 
by the people of Petersburg to attend the inquest on a 
child m Adelaide drowned in the Torrens. The police 
were holding under arrest the mother, who was employed 
at one of the leading hotels. She was an exceedingly 
popular girl, and the expenses of my attendance at the 
inquest were provided by public subscription. The girl 
was committed for trial early in December, ’96. The trial 
was embarked upn, and, in addition to the Crown Solicitor 
Mr. Pans Nesbit Q.C., was briefed by the Crown to 

defence!^' appeared with me for the 

an^amuiuV” ''' ^ disagreement, the second in 

only in the city, but in a section of the country press I 
drew from the judge, Sir Samuel Way, whoS sur^ming 

up was certainly adverse to the accused, certain encomium? 
the coumrt'''''Th'^^ Tv’ which were broadcast throughout 

Court tL fi-l" / " Supreme 

Notwithstanding the irnL^^f 

the Supreme Court was considerable Mr Ho j 
myself were cheered to the echo. Why, I hrtow We 
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had only done our duty, but the publicity my success in 
this case afforded me was of untold value. 

Briefs reached me from various country practitioners and 
my business at Petersburg practically doubled itself. I had 
a retainer from the Crown on more than one occasion, and, 
briefed by the Crown, I attended an inquest at Port Pirie 
which lasted for nearly fourteen days. Inspector Fraser, 
then a leading detective, assisted the Crown Law Office 
in the conduct of the prosecution. He has passed on, but 
those who were associated with him in his work knew 
how well and how courageously he did his duty. 

The income of a young man who has just embarked on 
the law is, during the first year or two, very limited indeed. 
Clients are conservative and cautious creatures who consider 
very carefully one’s experience and standing before entrusting 
their affairs in one’s hands. 

While I had, as it were, inherited a considerable body 
of business from Mr. Limbert, I found my work from 
January, 1897, greatly increased. I had retainers from other 
solicitors for defences at the Gladstone circuit, and when I 
was approached by Mr. C. C. Kingston to join him after 
the death of his previous partner, Mr. George Ash, early in 
1897, I felt somewhat at a loss to decide the best course 
to pursue. I was only 24 years of age, but I had attained 
a position in the northern part of South Australia which 
was yielding me an income beyond my wildest dreams. 

Just after the offer arrived I was engaged in the defence 
briefed by a Port Pirie solicitor at Gladstone, and took the 
liberty of consulting the presiding judge privately as to what 
course I should adopt. He was courteous enough to invite 
me to dine with him, and then proceeded to examine me 
as to the class of practice I had and the income I was 
earning. He finally wound up by pointing out to me 
that, while I might be sacrificing something at the moment, 
it would be beneficial in the long run for me to join 
Kingston, whose standing at the Bar was good and whose 
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practice was an excellent one. He referred to my practice 
as “a catch as catch can,” and pointed out that a commercial 
practice was far more stable. He warned me, however, 
that while Kingston’s practice was an excellent one, his 
private affairs were in a dreadful muddle, and under no 
circumstances to have anything to do with them. 

I conferred with my brother at Paratoo over the week- 
end. He was always my confidant, and I determined to 
call and see Air. Kingston. I did so, and found him most 
urbane. He transmitted to me through his firm’s accountant 
all the figures I required, and in April, 1897, I linked my 
early fortune in partnership with that extraordinary man. 

His legal talent was exceptional, but he devoted himself 
body and soul to the ser\fice of the public. Careless of his 
own financial future, his integrity in public life was admired 
^ l)Otfl his political friends and his political foes. 

I had several briefs for various prisoners at circuit courts 
in various countrv centres, all of which I was compelled 
to hand over, as Air. Kingston was Attorney-General, and 

his partner could not therefore act as the defender of prisoners 
under prosecution by him. 

Shortly after I joined him he called at the office one day 
and informed me that he would be going to England offi- 
cially, and asked that I should have a power of attorney 
^epared in my own favour in case anything should arise. 
This was done, and I found myself shortly after his depar- 
ture saddled with the knowledge of his private affairs. He 
was apparently devoid of all money sense. In the roaring 
days of Broken Hill and early Coolgardie, he was one of 
a syndicate that had made considerable sums. He was also 
one ot a syndicate that had invested largelv in land in the 
neigh bourh^d of Adelaide, and, if my recollection is right 
he and Sir Josiah Symon were two of the few who had beeri 
able to come through without facing bankruptcy. 

accountant was supposed to look after his 
P tate affairs. Aly first shock was to get a bill for £480 
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for arrears of rent due by him to his father s estate. I en- 
quired from the accountant what it all meant, and he frankly 
said that he could never get Mr. Kingston to attend to his 
own affairs, and that he had all sorts of odd obligations. I 
finally directed that a balance sheet should be made out 
showing his liabilities on the one side, and his assets on the 
other. To my amazement, he owed about £48,000, and 
had assets, which, in my opinion, were that day worth a 
little more than £20,000. He, of course, had his interest 
in the practice. I found he had undertaken an obligation 
to a bank for a near relation for £10,000, which had been 
debited to his account. He had agreed with his father’s 
trustees to puchase the old home for either £10,000 or 
£12,000. The property, in my opinion, at the time, was 
worth only between £3,000 and £4,000. Such was the sen- 
timent and conservative nature of the man that he would 
not allow a stranger to live where he and his brother and 
family had been reared. He would not allow a huge 
Moreton Bay fig to be uprooted, although its roots were 
interfering with the wall structure of the house. He had 
pieces of land scattered through the various Adelaide suburbs, 
some unbuilt upon, and some with cottages or small shops 
upon them. 

Such was my regard for the man, and my esteem of his 
probity and general character, that I determined to see what 
could be done to straighten out his affairs. The bank 
authorities were friendly because they realised the quixotic 
nature of the transaction which had incurred his large in- 
debtedness to the institution. Through their forbearance 
and on the payment of a certain amount payable in monthly 
instalments, I managed to free him from the liability to the 
bank. The relief from his improvident purchase from his 
father’s estate necessitated more difficult negotiations, and 
some sacrifice on the part of his wife, who had acquired 
his late brother’s interest in the estate, having been financed 
by a friend. 
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Nothing would induce him to relinquish his political 
life, and when he entered the Federal arena in 1901 and 
became Minister of Customs, I felt that it would really have 
paid him better to attend to his professional work. 1 per- 
suaded him to come to the office on a visit to Adelaide, and 
we had a heart-to-heart chat. I pointed out that the fees 
I drew would be materially increased if he would attend 
as a Queen’s Counsel to the various briefs, many of which 
were from our own office, and some coming from outside 
professional men. \A/e had several heavy civil cases in pro- 
cess, and I pointed out to him that if he would give two or 
three years to the practice, he would not only be free of all 
liability, but have a much greater income than he could 
possibly derive from his political emoluments and his share 
of the practice. He sat firmly in his seat, listened to all I 
had to say, asked a question here and there, looked at me 
squarely in the face, and said: “No, I can’t, Mac. The 

damn thing is like dram drinking. Once you aet into it 
you cannot let go.'' 


I saw It was useless to persevere further with him. He 
was wedded to the political life. He had been so Iona in it 
first as a Premier of South Australia, and secondly as a 
Commonwealth Minister, that the life held such an attrac- 
tion tor him that he would be absolutely uncomfortable in 
the more peaceful and less exciting surroundings of the Bar. 

So on we went. The practice continued to increase. 
Ihe Bar work was considerable, the company work was 
never greater. The Kalgoorlie mines were largely exploited 
by ^outh Australian money. Companies were formed very 
rapidly, and some M^ere liquidated with almost equal rapidity, 
t was all grist for the legal mill. One civil action I remem- 
ber which lasted 63 days, and gave Mr. Justice Gordon his 
baptism ot fire, almost persuaded Kingston to accept a 

brief. Our clients were anxious he should do so, but the 
call ot politics was again too great. 

Sir Josiah Symon led me in this case. VVe won. The 
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costs were enormous. The amount involved was immense, 
but I remember well my terrible anxiety in this action. The 
case was fought on an opinion I gave that we would win 
on the main issue, and lose on a very minor matter involving 
a few hundred pounds. I based my opinion on the law, and 
not upon the facts. A very heavy Bar was engaged, and Sir 
Josiah Symon had never expressed a decided opinion. It was 
the judge’s first heavy civil case since his appointment, and 
Sir John Downer, who was leading for our opponents, was a 
subtle and forceful opponent. One can judge my relief 
when the judge’s decision was almost in terms of my opinion. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety of the litigant, his tearful 
approach to me at the commencement, his urge to do every- 
thing possible, and to spare no expense, I regret to say that, 
after he paid his bill of costs, which was an enormous one, 

I never saw him again across the threshold of my office. 

Kingston had many enemies in the political world, but 
had many friends. He and a prominent member of the 
Opposition while he was in State politics engaged in the 
gentle occupation of baching each other’s bills. His opponent 
was an inveterate share gambler, and occasionally got in a 
tight corner. There was a lot of loose paper flying about 
between these two. It was gradually all taken up, and 
Kingston gave me a solemn promise that he would never 
back another bill, or ask anyone else outside the firm for 
financial aid. 

While a number of them almost detested the man politi- 
cally, they had a soft spot in their hearts for his integrity, 
courage, and capacity. His vituperative power, while he 
was not a good speaker, was most marked. Dealing with 
an opponent once who was chairman of a royal commission, 
and who had given a report with which he disagreed, he pro- 
ceeded to denounce him politically, recapitulating his politi- 
cal sins from his youth upwards, and winding up by saying: 
“And now to the accumulated vices of a lifetime he has 
added the crowning ignominy of an unjust judge!” 
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Prior to my joining him he had been associated with a 
syndicate of influential men in the mining world at Broken 
Hill. They made considerable sums, and had ventured con- 
siderable sums, some of which had been lost. Some dif- 
ference of opinion arose, and Kingston retired from the 
syndicate, and disposed of all his interest. Had he continued 
he would have probably been a rich man. 

Mining interested him tremendously, and we formed a 
little syndicate in Adelaide to which the firm made a monthly 
contribution and had prospectors examining silver, lead, 
copper and other shows in the far north. The prospectors in 
those days were a good type. They did not look for the 
mines in the front bar or the bar parlour, but really went 
out prospecting the country, and reporting periodically to 
the secretary. The syndicate had an interest in Arltunoa, 
and on behalf of Kingston and myself, had secured^ a 
mineral lease there which was well reported upon One or 
two others were interested, but the firm held the control. 

le mineral lease was taken over by a company in which 

Kingston and myself held the predominating interest. He 

came to Adelaide one Saturday morning, and I managed to 

get him into the office, where I proposed that, as the shares 

were at a very high premium, we should dispose of at least 
halt our interest. 

I urged him to sell half or three-quarters of his interests 
rU “P™. ’’i™, tf’at a realisation would 

No doubt the call of other years, when he was associated 

on m “ V pT" ‘c"” the transac- 

tion to which I refer made him pause, and he suddenly said- 

1 11 see John about this His brother Alec has a oreat 
knowledge of the mineral potentialities in this district^ I 
did not know who;john” was. He informed me wa 

Sir John Forrest-afterwards Lord Forrest-with whom he 

thal niaht friendship. He returned to Melbourne 
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The shares still hoomed, and I am glad to say I took advan- 
tage of the situation as regards the greater portion of those I 
held. Back came an urgent telegram from Kingston: “Do 
not sell,” to be followed by a letter in his own hand explain- 
ing that John and his brother had a very high opinion of 
the field. 


I held Kingston’s shares, and instead of making some 
thousands out of them, they were ultimately sold, I think, 
for under £1,500. He had missed his chance of getting 
out of his difficulties, but his position was then such that I 
felt it was within our grasp to liquidate his liabilities within 
a short space of time. 

The worry and anxiety of supporting his position for a 
period of over four years was considerable, and, although it 
may have given me a grey hair or two, I felt that it was the 
right thing, not only from my point of view, to preserve the 
good name of the senior partner, but his integrity and capa- 
city were such that I felt it would have been a loss to the 
community were he involved in bankruptcy proceedings. 

On his first visit to Europe I determined to accumulate to 
his credit as much cash as was possible. He was the guest 
of the Government, and made no call upon me during his 
stay abroad, but judge of my amazement on his arrival in 
Sydney when I got a telegram, “Densior £500.” This was 
one of a series of code words arranged between us prior to 
his departure. 


He was defeated in the House of Assembly by a narrow 
margin of votes, and his Government resigned. The Labour 
men had voted against him, and were in sufficient numbers 
just to turn the scale. He described their action as “the 
basest act of ingratitude that ever disgraced a body of public 

A A 


men. 


The Government that displaced him lasted but a short 
time, and a further Government was formed in which he 
declined a portfolio. The election was approaching, and I 
take it with the idea of pulling the old lion down, there were 
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three candidates in the field, two in addition to himself, and 

there were only two seats. The people rallied to Kingston, 

and he was returned. A somewhat amusing bit of verse’ 

written by Mr. Noel Webb— afterwards Mr. Justice Webb— 

was used in the election campaign: I still remember the first 
paragraph— 


Men of the west, blench not, hold fast. 
Women, your votes are free, 

In the bright light hold up his past.” 


This gave rise to some hilarity, as Kingston's gallantries were 
notorious. 

He stood for the Legislative Council on one occasion 

and 1 conducted the campaign for him in his absence, but as 

It w^as in the south-east of South Australia, both the old mem- 
bers were returned. 

On his return from abroad, however, he accepted a seat 

n the Council wTich he retained until the advent of federa- 
tion. His heart was entirely in politics, and he advocated 
lederation with enormous zest. He presided at the conven- 
tion delibeiations m Adelaide with great credit to himself 
and with encomiums from all the members of the conven- 


On federation becoming an accomplished fact he was 
returned for the district of Adelaide, and much of’ his time 
was spent in Melbourne, where he had taken the Customs 

work .s visible even to-day in the Customs ^ he 

^ffeTfto in i^ew the Kmgstonian method, and he gave 


Kingston devoted 
monwealth Minister. 


’’’4. to his duties as a Com- 
1 he arrairs wfith his father’s estate had 
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been settled, the Bank had been cleared, and from 1901 
onwards one could say he was a solvent man. His settle- 
ment with his father’s estate necessitated the relinquishment 
of the old home on West Terrace, and his residence at 
another property owned by his parent at Marino. I think 
the fact that his wife was ahle to secure Marino soothed his 
feelings at giving up the old West Terrace home. 

There still stand in the neighbourhood of Marino two 
Norfolk Island pines known as “Charlie” and “Pat.” They 
stand right on the sea coast, and are to-day conspicuous land- 
marks along the sea shore. They were planted by his brother 
and himself when they were children. 

Some amusing incidents fly to one’s mind as having hap- 
pened during the eight years I spent in partnership with 
this remarkable man. One of his dogs was a source of 
expense to him. He appeared to have a penchant for post- 
men and their trousers, and every few weeks there would be 
a demand from some postman, and sometimes by others, for 
reparations for the damage done to their clothing by the re- 
doubtable “Jock,” as he was called. I am sure that it cost 
Kingston a considerable sum, but such was his affection for 
Jock that nothing would induce him tO'send him away, and 
one hesitated to suggest he should destroy him, having regard 
to the place Jock occupied in his esteem. 

Kingston’s constituents from the west end had been in 
the habit of lining themselves up in the outer office on seats 
provided for clients, waiting to see if he would arrive so that 
they could touch him for a few shillings, as times were pretty 
bad. I designed a scheme of presenting them with meal 
tickets, and afterwards bed tickets in the Salvation Army 
home. The accountant kept a stock of these, and as Kingston 
rarely came to the office, the numbers dwindled. Then sud- 
denly there was an increase, and our food and bed tickets 
became in great demand. The accountant suspected some- 
thing queer, and we accordingly arranged to have one or 
two of them watched, and we found that they were disposing 
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to Sravitating to the nearest hotel 

and final I 

ofc ^ waiting regiment disappeared from the city 
I have always regarded my association with this great mind 
appealed to me, he had a magnificent judgmenf on Tenal 

points, and although he never appeared to open a leval bod< 

bank, through its own solicitors, had sought for his opinion 
sLdrof'heTr‘'f‘' tbe sale of some thou- 

To tlfe Lto the?a ’ ™ ‘i-e 

our best fo h m I r ^"agmg clerk and mvself did 
ur best tor him, and I drafted an opinion for subm'ission to 

mgston, x^jneh was adverse to the bank’s claim He said- 
a ease in tbe Ho,,cn T i i t assistant happened on 

taken and tgS ^der vm- d'll"" ' 

was enough, and tve built a fresh opinionTro'und ?r’Th'c'h'' 

s^oErf th^f^rtultod^in"^^^^^ afterwards by the bank’s 

world. His wife bad a net ^ ^ 

come to the dinina-room on tbe to 

the nuts and dessirt were broughrforward 7^0“'’ 

and when sIm st. .soleib Kingston’s shoulder' 

fondt ^f-ed-Ee 

t<ttough very cheaplyEVaErerdSkr cltwlEf 
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had sent him I made one word “Wandiwell.” This tickled 
him immensely. 

To indicate the manner of man with whom I was asso- 
ciated, his force of character, and his devotion, I would men- 
tion an incident that occurred at the hurial of his brother 
Strick, or “Pat,’' as he was usually known. 

The body had been taken to the family vault in West 
Terrace, and, in company, with his colleagues in the govern- 
ment of the day, I attended the burial. On our return to 
Kingston’s house we were taking leave of him when he asked 
me to send my carriage back. He never informed me of the 
purpose for which he required it. I sent it, however, and 
afterwards ascertained that he had used it to take the cleric 
who had performed the burial ceremony back to the scene. 
The service was that of the Church of England, and as his 
brother was a suicide there is some portion of the service that 
it is not usual to read under such circumstances. This ap- 
parently had not escaped Kingston’s attention, over-wrought 
and all as he was, and he desired the cleric, who knew his 
brother well, to go back to the graveside and read the omitted 
part over the grave. This was done, but I could not help, 
when I had heard of it, feeling the strong sentiment in this 
man’s make-up. 

I had occasion once, at his request, to go through his 
private letterbook, in which pressed copies of his correspon- 
dence were kept. I was struck with one letter I saw ad- 
dressed to Commander Creswell of “The Protector,” the one 
and only naval vessel in the defence make-up of South Aus- 
tralia at the time. I have not forgotten the terms of that 
letter. It was written at the time of a threatened revolt by 
the waterside workers at Port Adelaide. Riots were feared, 
and were to be staged, I think, on a Monday morning, 
letter addressed to Commander Creswell ran; Train the 
guns of The Protector’ on St. Vincent Street, Port Adelaide, 
at 9 a.m. on (I think it said) Monday next. The responsibility 
for this action is mine.” His signature followed. His politi- 
cal existence depended largely on the radical vote, but he 
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a ffpn ^ “™munity in ordering such 

great devotion to the public interest. eviuence or 

. Kingston was a great walker. He and his wife freauentiv 
centre w^f ^ them to some country 

e nearest hotel. Clarendon was a favourite haunt and 

he and th I"-'-- 

lti“\f/ 1 ^ f “d Australia; verse Km 

and many other Australian writer^ he woulFa Jofe a n d 
invite my opinion. I held my own in Enohsh verse’ but 

SrfC itmt -ed t 

on^of^r! discussing "Ulysses ” 

the whole of ^The Cdronre’Lihe'” '{'h 

in one year of mv Anc presciibed for examination 

I kacl committed ^the wlmirdiin^ intrigued me that 
h still stick. We vvould drive bad" to'S^TV^'f 

1 only had one reTdlff. 

during my whole association with tim 'and" thri”; 

delegates, to insTt’on h mt n ™'o"fTr 7 ^- 

stitution He find I™ or Clause 74 m the Con- 

Chief Justice Sk S^n? f the intrusion of the 

Australians into the discLsions^fh^?*^ notable 

London. Both Sir Samuel taking place in 

were sriongly opposed to limitina thelvH ff Ton' P"®;*’ 

Privy Council, and I felt that ife,, “ i ^PPeal to the 

even on the interpretation of he r ^ ‘hat 

to have the views of a nh,?kl p™*‘'‘ofon, it was better 

views ot a tribunal who were not susceptible to 
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any local colouring, and whose views on a written document 
were not likely to be coloured or prejudiced in any way, but 
were likely to be received by the general public as an un- 
prejudiced and impartial judgment. Notwithstanding the 
limited fashion in which Clause 74 was ultimately passed, 
therefore, I should have preferred its entire elimination. The 
delegates had been offered an Imperial Court of Appeal to 

avert the delays that took place in a hearing before the Privy 
Council. 

I still think, although Kingston entirely disagreed, that 
my view was right, and that Australia would probably have 
been better served if the Privy Council were the final arbiter 
of constitutional matters, and I find a great deal of support for 
the attitude I then took when I peruse the judgment in the 
Dried Fruits case, known as the James Case. 

Distinguished and all as the occupants of the High Court 
Bench have been for talent and for learning, for years they 
apparently bent their efforts towards making the Constitution 
work in the way political parties desired, rather than inter- 
preting a written document. 

He who reads Section 92, be he layman or be he even 
schoolboy, would not hesitate as to its meaning, and yet 
subtle efforts from time to time whittled away the real effect 
of this section, and the Privy Council, when finally faced 
with the Dried Fruits Case, wisely gave leave to appeal in 
order that a tangle, which the High Court itself had created 
by various decisions from time to time, might be unravelled. 

It was unravelled, and with a clarity that leaves one satisfied 
that neither political exigency nor any other consideration 
can detract from the express words of the Constitution 
accepted by the people. 

Kingston wrote me very strongly concerning the attitude 
of the Chief Justice of our own State, who had apparently 
circulated a memorandum amongst the responsible persons 
overseas against the clause that originally stood in the Con- 
stitution. I think that probably, but for this happening. Way 

been first Chief Justice of Australia. Notwith- 


might have 
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Kingston S wrath, Sir Samuel W^av remained his 

explained elsewhere Slir j • ^rsre as I have 

£ :ndr S 
.cal = 

92 but there it stands, probably the pillar around \4 ch 
£pfed™™°”'''“'‘'’ “d the Conlhution 

pohticaf fends£d£ Z 

at Parliament House to H ^ private luncheon 

Es:s ^ 

*{ » ; ,™ lie™ u -i' ;» "p 

was then Mr. J. I J Go/dr£ “Hannah” 

pair of them how cZLTtltZL to the 

standing all their tvorries At' thZZZ P° '’‘>‘"'“■ 1 - 

urWity. there lurhed"a ce«ai£our5\™r£“^ 
trahaiAuVtrah-afToblLrsl-Sh^ Minister of Aus- 

bflltant parts. His speeches, clehher^^ealL:^^™^]'/ 
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were full of meat. His presence seemed to impress the 
crowds that gathered to hear him. 

Kingston resigned from the Barton administration on 
some matter of principle, and sat for a while as a private 
member until he was stricken down, immediately granted 
leave, and returned to Adelaide. 

Circumstances arose which made it essential in the in- 
terests of the business, that our partnership should be dis- 
solved, and, after eight years of strenuous work, a dissolu- 
tion was agreed to and arranged on the most pleasant terms. 
We sent a joint circular to clients, and he retained an English 
association which was worth some £1,500 a year. He kept 
the accountant of the old firm, and moved into smaller cham- 
bers which he visited occasionally. 

Our separation was a matter of regret to him, and I am 
well aware it was a matter of deep regret to me, but the 
circumstances were such that it was really better that it 
should be so. 

After the dissolution I had joined forces with our erstwhile 
managing-clerk, one Wb J. Vandenbergh, who had been 
trained under his father in a London solicitor’s office, and 
had a wonderful knowledge of practice. The whole of the 
Kingston-McLachlan clientele, with the exception of the 
English business which was retained by Mr. Kingston, 
gradually followed me in my new partnership, and the whole 
of the staff, with the exception of the accountant, whose 
presence with Kingston was absolutely essential, came in to 
my new firm’s employ. Kingston died in 1908. 

We had many country solicitors for whom we acted as 
town agents^ and some of their business was indeed profit- 
able. Then Mr. Vandenbergh’s health broke, and I joined 
forces with one who was destined to go far in the profe^ion 
—Mr. J. M. Napier. The firm was doing well, and Dr. T. J. 

Browne subsequently joined it. 

The 1914-18 war years set back legal work consideraWy. 

Mr. Napier joined the firm of Glynn, Parsons; ^^d Dr. 
Browne joined up with Sir Josiah Symon s firm, and for a 
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fav months I carried the burden alone until Mr. Reed, now 

. Justice Reed, joined me, and we subsequently took into 
partnership Mr. T. L. Griffiths. 

Such was the set-up till 1925, when I determined to go 
abroad, and give my wife a holiday. ^ 

Pied I 

1902 T of the Caledonian Society from 1899 to 

1202. in that ppacity I stimulated the effort to erect a 

monument to McDouall Stuart, which stands in Victoria 
&o“ttS, ^ Class” for 

idea being to go out to South Africa to fight the B’oers We 
were adorned by the uniform of the Gordon Highlanders a 

Srtfnete a gross piece oTL 

The unveiling of the McDouall Stuart statue was done 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. The money had 

and supervising the effort, ckernor Le^Hunt ' wh^ waf 

^3d come from one 

#2 “£ ?Et“ " — Srsi:' 

Chief, eildTlveiid 

or any public appearance. He suagested t-n mJ P ^ 

Sir skmu:k^^r t ii^* Lieutenaft-GovelLr ’ 

Stances frankly to him and^th^diffi^^L circum- 

lirsB ;:2--+hr£"» — Fr^ « 

tHe statue, and I iustified^rself sotlhatffilp^e 
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speech in which, incidentally, I touched upon the absence 
o£ his Excellency. 

Looking back on it, 1 do not think it was in the best of 
taste, but the tenor of the aide’s reply to our request to him 
to unveil it was such that my somewhat Highland wrath was 
to an extent unleashed. 

My name appears in copper at the base as having unveiled 
it, and a very loyal City Council discussed the legality of al- 
lowing it to remain there, their object being, I take it, to show 
their disapproval of what I had said at the unveiling cere- 
mony. A friend of mine who happened to be at the meeting 
so alluded to the position in which my name appears as to 
cause the assembled fathers to dissolve in mirth, and so it 
passed over. 

During my term as Chief of the Caledonian Society, Sir 
Hector Macdonald visited Australia, and I had the privilege 
of entertaining him and a number of prominent South Aus- 
tralian Scotchmen during his stay. He was a man who had 
risen from the ranks, but he had great clarity of vision and 
great alertness. He dined with me privately in my own 
home, and I felt greatly shocked when, shortly afterwards, 

I heard of his disastrous end. 

While he was in Adelaide, Wilson Barrett was there, and 
I remember full well some lines from that gentleman’s pen 
on Macdonald’s death in Paris. They run — 

“I’ve looked in your fearless een, Mac, 

And felt the grup of your hand. 

When our hearts were both aching for home, Mac, 

Awa’ in a distant land. 

I canna believe their lees, Mac, 

You were aye a mon among men. 

And I’d sooner be damned with you, Mac, 

Than blessed with some that I ken.” 

His was an untimely end. He was a fighting man, and I 
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remember his telling me in my own home that if the autho- 
rities would let him take his Gurkhas to Africa, the war 
would be over in a few months. Britain had set her face 
against the use of coloured troops against the Boers, and 
vTile what he said may have been perfectly true, still the 
uture of South Africa may not have exhibited that friendli- 
ness to the British Commonwealth of Nations that obtains 

to-day. — 

I also entertained the great Scottish singer, Jessie McLach- 
lan. The lady claimed kinship, and as she was a buxom 
woman and insisted on embracing me most heartily on 
arrival, I fe t somevvhat embarrassed. She was a great suc- 
cess in Adelaide. At the request of Sir Samuel Wav, who 
ad himself married a Scotch lady who was of the Gordon 

fcn HaT° night in the Adelaide 

and cheered and clapped until the lady returned aoaTn She 
ng her Scotch songs in a way that appealed to the people. 

In another capacity, I met Sir George Reid of “Yes-No” 

S I '’r -- listened to. 

eloquence seemed to electrify his audience. He rosYin 
pub°i7nJL He'" probably unequalled by any Australian 

doN'h"4n 

His quiek^el: ‘ablSSf a'’’"' ^1'' 

rf^tldstdi" analytical power 

country. ^ believed to be the interests of his 
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The Right Honorable W. A. Watt, who was a close friend 
and ardent admirer of Deakin, was the most marvellous 
platform speaker. He was clear, he was incisive. He knew 
where he stood, and his eloquence, while not so lofty as that 
of Deakin, was of a very practical and telling character. 
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I CAME into the law in 1890 as an articled Clerk. Three 
bearded jiHges-Way, Boucaut, and Bundey-occupied the 
Supreme Court Bench. I remember well the presence of 
Judge Bundey at the circuit court at Mount Cambier. It 
was the hrst occasion that I had ever seen the Supreme Court 
in action, and as one of my principals was engaged in a case, 
I had to attend him at the court. Judge Bundev was a person 
ot great dignity, and his associate, vvith the clearly chiselled 
features of a Greek god, greatly impressed me. 'l did not 
know who he was hut I remember thinking I had never seen 
a face with the features so clearly and well defined His 
name was Cleland, and little did I think that in after years 
we would have many battles with each other, or that he was 

one destined for the Supreme Court Bench himself. 

While I was still m articles at Mount Cambier Mr Paris 

^ legal coin acdon 

ed at Milhcent. We suffered a disastrous defeat after a 

sation. He had been summoned as a witness and as 
time dragged on, his eyes had apparently looked tio often 

g!rs.sted in roaring out: “Ask him if he is a maTrfed rnTr 

nlLd S M°Zr Tp dig- 

u-oc K ■’ presided, and fined fdO As he 

hi hfnd into h I P°li^eman to 

rhe magistm^g^^^^^ Sl'it 'Xl^hVldTr' laC^ 

years,?nTt“t.sd“lf Th™tat““'r" ^ 

was probably one of the finest iurists that’ lltlrhas 
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produced, notwithstanding the fact — that I shall later refer 
to — that I had been very critical of a sentence he had pro- 
nounced in a criminal case. His summing up in that case 
had exposed him to considerable criticism in Parliament and 
out of it— a criticism which I may have to some extent fanned, 
because I believed in the innocence of the man who was 
sentenced, and felt quite satisfied that he had not been guilty 
of the crime with which he was charged. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Chief must have known that I influenced 
the appointment of a commission to examine the case, I 
never felt the slightest prejudice obtrude itself in his treat- 
ment of me. I think there lurked at the back of his mind, 
however, a feeling that he may have erred, because I remem- 
ber, on one occasion, as 1 drove with him and another counsel 
to a view in the locality where the prisoner was supposed to 
have been identified, he was at pains to point out to me the 
exact location, and how confident the witness could be from 
the angle. His anxietv to impress this upon me years after 
the event made me feel that he had some qualms concerning 
the matter. 

Broad in his outlook, with a tremendous grasp of the com- 
mon law, master of his art, he always appeared to me to 
possess a mind that towered above all others either on the 
Bench or at the Bar. He had his weaknesses. I have seen 
him thoroughly enjoying himself at a tea meeting amongst 
a whole body of Methodists, but whatever these smaller 
idiosyncrasies indicated, he left on those who appeared 
before him the indelible impression of an extraordinarily 
talented individual. 

My partner Kingston had been articled to him, and he had 
a great regard for Kingston as a man, and, while he was 
opposed in private to much of the Kingstonian policy, he was 
anxious that Kingston should make good in the wider Aus- 
tralian sphere which was then opening up. 

He called me back into his chambers one morning, and 
asked me how Kingston’s affairs were progressing, having 
heard in some quarter that I was interesting myself. I 
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explained to him that the one difficulty that remained was 
securing Mrs. Kingston’s consent to the acceptance of the 
Marino property for the interest she had acquired in his 
father s estate. I explained to him that if this were done, 
Kingston s solvency was in sight, and as he was not incurring 
any fresh liabilities, his future was assured. He was anxious 
for further details, and invited me to go to his North Ade- 
laide residence that evening, and explain the entire position 
to him. This I did, whereupon he said that he had spoken 
to Mrs. Kingston s solicitor, who had strongly advised her to 
accept the arrangement, and that the solicitor was only too 
willing that the Chief Justice should approach her with a 
view of securing her signature. He promptly rang up Mrs. 
Kingston, and made an appointment for the following morn- 
ing at the conclusion of the chamber business. 

As arranged, I met him with a carriage, and accompanied 
by his Pomeranian pet, ‘ Frills,” we set out for West Terrace. 
Waiting for Mrs. Kingston in the well-equipped lounge. 
Frills still adhered to his master’s heels. Mrs. Kingston made 
her entry, followed by a Scotch terrier. Before the cus- 
tomary greetings could be exchanged. Frills and Cupi, as the 
Scoteh terrier was ealled, were at each other’s throats. As 
neither the Chief Justice nor Mrs. Kingston was of the figure 
that permitted seizing small dogs, it v^as left to me to seize 
one, but before I was able to secure him they had shattered 
to pieces on the floor a magnificent Austrian vase. Mrs. 
Kingston took her terrier away, the Chief remarking to me: 
“It is a bad beginning.” He regarded the smashing of this 
valuable vase as something that would upset Mrs. Kingston. 

She returned, but, notwithstanding all his blandishments 
and his pressure— and he had an extraordinary method of 
impressing himself upon one— she absolutely declined to sion 
the document. His activities, however, bore fruit, for a few 
days afterwards her solicitor communicated with me that she 
had s^ned, and was prepared to carry out the arrangement, 
i he Chief, when I took the liberty of informing him of the 
act, was quite delighted, and said: “I had an idea she would, 
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notwithstanding her refusal. Frills’ behaviour contributed 
nothing to our success.” The Chief could not conceal his 
pleasure that the matter had been finalised. 

On my dissolution with Kingston he sent for me to his 
chambers, and asked for some details as to how Kingston 
stood, and how his future was to be provided for, and when 
he had heard that everything had been amicably arranged, 
and Kingston’s future assured, he expressed considerable satis- 
faction. He pioneered the movement, after Kingston’s death, 
to have a statue erected in Victoria Square, and insisted that 
Kingston should appear attired in the uniform of a Privy 
Counsellor. The statue overlooks West Adelaide, the State 
seat that Kingston had held for so many years. 

Way was not only a great lawyer, he was also a practical 
law reformer. The introduction by him of the procedure 
known in South Australia as “the Summons for Immediate 
Relief” was a necessary and well thought out reform. In 
the realm of promissory notes and bills of exchange there 
was ample machinery for speedy judgments, and upon these 
he modelled his Summons for Immediate Relief, which was 
an extraordinarily useful procedure for legitimate claimants 
whose rights were being withheld by spurious defences in 


order to gain time. 

Most of his colleagues exercised their powers under this 
rule with great reluctance, but it has grown in favour, and 
will continue to grow, because the machinery of the law has 
to be quickened up, and this method of dealing, as it were, 
summarily with the rights of parties can do nothing but work 
to the advantage not only of the community but also of the 
profession, because there is nothing the client likes better 

than to have his affairs speedily dealt with. 

The three judges of my earlier years have all been gathered 
to their fathers, but Way’s influence is to be found in his 
masterly judgments and the impress that he made upon the 

counsel that appeared before him. u • i 

Judge Boucaut had a very keen and a highly technica 

mind. He was sometimes abrupt. He gave the prisoners a 
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great opportunity to avail themselves of every technical 
device in their favour, but once found guilty they had cause 
to remember. 

The impetuosity which sometimes characterised Justice 
Boucaut was induced I think to some extent by pains 
which latterly he suffered in his extremities. I remember 
on one occasion appearing before him on a summons which 
I had taken out on behalf of a client under the Guardianship 
of Infants Act. Several other counsel were engaged in the 


case, and when the summons was read by the judge, he in- 
formed me that it was nonsense, would not listen to my 
arguments, although I had Appeal Court authority for the 
step I was proposing, but almost threw the summons at me, 
said he would make no order, and we all retired in a state 
of disorder. He had not heard any argument, and while 
going downstairs one of the other counsel asked me what I 
proposed to do. I said I would move the Full Court. 

Just before the luncheon hour I received a message from 
his associate to know if I would see the judge in his cham- 
bers at 2 o’clock, and was informed that the other counsel 
were being invited to be present. assembled, the whole 
matter was argued before him, and he finally made the order 
which I desired, made no remark and abruptly bade us "Good 
afternoon.” I had observed that while present in the morn- 
ing he had one of his feet in a drawer of his desk. Apparently 
he had been suffering, and the pain had induced the state 
of mind and irritation that made him behave as he did. 

Judge Bundey was a very human and dignified judge. 
His health was indifferent, and he did not like any turmoil, 

chambers. On one occasion, Mr. 
Cleland and myself got into a very vigorous argument before 

him m chambers, and, as we exhibited rather more than 
usual vigor verging on abuse, the unfortunate judge was so 
overcome that he collapsed. His associate came to his 
assistance, we very shame-facedly retired, and Cleland 
prornptly said. You did that, Mac.” I rejoined that it was 

nis rault. vve were sent for tk Tt-\ /-T J 
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expected rebukes from the judge, instead of which we re- 
ceived an apology for his own behaviour, and the matter was 
proceeded with. It was an Admiralty matter, and as he 
was a pretty good authority on Admiralty law, he gave us a 
quick decision. No mention of what one could almost 
describe as a lingual fracas was ever made. 

Mr. Justice Boucaut and Mr. Justice Bundey made way 
for other men. Sir John Gordon became a judge. He was 
a delightful speaker. He turned a very neat phrase on the 
occasion when he was congratulated by the Bar. He said: 
“I hope there’ll be no moaning at the bar when I put out 
to sea.” 

It was Mr. Justice Gordon’s misfortune to have to try one 
of the heaviest civil actions that up to that time had been 
listed in the Supreme Gourt. I have already referred to it, 
and my anxieties in connection with it. 

Mr. Justice Homberg had a practical mind. I remember 
on one occasion he asked me to remain in his chambers as he 
wished to see me. I had been more successful in a jury case 
before him a few days before than I had any reason to 
hope, and His Honour said to me: “You got a bigger verdict 
in that case than you should have got.” I said it was all to 
the good. He laughed, and said: “I summed up pretty much 
in your favour, and judge my astonishment when the jury 
awarded you £ 1 00 more than under my direction they should 
have given.” I made some remark concerning the jury sys- 
tem in civil cases, and how unsatisfactory it often proved. 
Out of his desk he produced a blotting pad which he told me 
his associate, or the usher of the Gourt had brought to him, 
showing how the amount of the verdict had been arrived at, 
and at the end of the calculation the words “Fine £100 ’ were 
added. He said: “I could not refrain from showing you 
this. They evidently determined that not only should the 
unfortunate defendant pay all he owed, but he should be 
fined £100 for some reason undisclosed.” He was very 
amused, but nothing could be done about it. 

The Master of the Gourt when I came into the profession 
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was Alexander Buchanan, alert, competent and capable. He 
had been a partner of the Honorable Charles Mann, a bril- 
liant lawyer of before my day. He suffered a slight impedi- 
ment in speech, and it was greatly to his credit and betrayed 
his force of character that he practically eliminated this fail- 
ing, and was able to sum up to a jury without any perceptible 
hesitation. 

Sir John Gordon, Mr. Justice Homberg, and Mr. Justice 
Buchanan have passed on. Sir Samuel Way, to the great 
regret of the South Australian Bar, and to the loss of South 
Australia, died in 1916. 

Way’s successor was Sir George Murray. He, too, has 
passed away Sir Angus Parsons, Sir Frederick Richards, 
and Sir Mellis Napier were appointed to the Bench. 
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Coming to the city, I felt my way cautiously. I was thrown 
into the midst of a very considerable practice, including 
the liquidation of one large financial institution. Owing to 
the death of my predecessor, the work was somewhat in 
arrears, and, being in the main accustomed to a country 
practice, I had to familiarise myself with the somewhat 
voluminous rules of court and the practice of the court. I 
had an excellent mentor and quickly accustomed myself to 
the conduct of chamber business. 

My desire was to endeavour to extend the commercial 
side, and in this I achieved some success. “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow,” and I remember full well how I secured 
the business of one who remained a constant and valuable 


client until his death. It was really a trivial matter. 

A young girl had suffered what might have proved to be 
a serious injury in crossing from the platform at a railway 
station. The crossing was unlit, and points occurred for 
switching the railway carriages from the main line. She 
was unfortunate enough to get her foot entangled and to 
fall heavily, sustaining what might have been a very 
serious injury. A young solicitor had issued a summons 
under the Local Courts Act against the Railway Commis- 
sioner for damages, and apparently had become afraid to 
proceed with the action with the full machinery of the 
Crown Solicitor’s office arrayed against him. A young estate 
agent, having retrieved the papers, brought the girl to consult 
me. I undertook the case for a low fee which he guaran- 
teed, viewed the locus in quo, and found that the Railway 
Commissioner was proceeding to instal some lights. Ine 
case came for trial. I asked for a view, which was stout y 
resisted by the Crown. Having viewed the crossing and the 
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installation of the new lights the Bench awarded me the full 
amount of the claim, the presiding magistrate intimating 
that if a much larger sum had heen claimed, there was ample 
evidence to justify a larger verdict. Although I did not 
know it at the time, the small estate agent was financed by 
one who controlled several large estates, and he afterwards 
turned out to be one of my most profitable as well as one of 
my most constant clients. 

The liquidation of the Mount Gambier Building Society, 
and my success in getting priority as creditors for a body of 
persons whose shares had matured, brought me in touch 
with a number of persons from the south-east, where my 
earlier years had been spent in articles. An old schoolfellow 
had commenced practice at Mount Gambier, and we became 
his town agents. I had some failures, but I had great suc- 
cesses. Flow success in those days exhilarated one, and how 
failure for a time depressed! 

A huge action to which I have made reference in another 
connection occupied a tremendous amount of one’s time. 


From 1901 onwards, I led in many important cases. I fought 
the Commissioner of Taxes successfully on more than one 
occasion. I was consulted by the manager of a well-known 
refrigeration company, whose principal I had never met. I 
had acted in many small matters on the company’s behalf. 
In 1901, they were threatened with an action from the 
negligent cold storage of eggs by a Melbourne firm. The 
principal of the company arrived on the scene, and I was 
fortunate enough to secure his confidence. Murray— after- 
wards Sir George, Chief Justice— led for the Melbourne com- 
p^y, instructed by a local firm. The result was an over- 
whelming victory for my client, and I remember well some 
observations of Sir James Boucaut from the Bench reaard- 

ing expert witnesses He remarked: “There are three a?ades 
ot liars— liars, damn liars, and experts.” 

My client, who had vast interests in Scotland, in America 

Australia, was, of course,’ 
^ratified at the result. He was an extraordinary man. He 
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understood cold storage as few men did at that time. He was 
the possessor of a marvellous library of Scotch literature stored 
in Edinburgh. His health was indifferent; he lived on white 
foods and fish, always boiled, and soda and milk was his 
strongest beverage. Notwithstanding his condition, he tra- 
velled extensively looking after his great interests, and en- 
trusting local conduct to various attorneys. He made a pro- 
posal that my wife and I should relinquish residence in 
Adelaide and accompany him to the various centres of his 
operations. I was to act as adviser, with all expenses paid, 
and with a remuneration which was far in excess of my then 
considerable income from my share in the partnership. He 
came out and dined with us in the hope that he would in- 
fluence us to accept his offer. It was a somewhat alluring 
prospect, but, having carefully considered it, and although 
he wrote me offering to enter into the agreement for a period 
of years, I turned the offer down. 

Shortly afterwards, I was invited by a well-established firm 
in Perth to join up with them to do their advocacy. The 
offer was not so advantageous from a financial point of view 
as the one to which I have just referred, but it was con- 
siderable. My wife and I determined, however, not to dis- 
lodge our roots as it were from amongst our friends and rela- 
tives, and I continued to carry on my practice in Adelaide. 

I had many Crown briefs. Looking back on it all, I 
wonder how I found time to engage in other public activities. 

In 1900 I was requested by the Attorney-General, in asso- 
ciation with Mr. E. W. Benham, to re-edit The Magistrates 
Guide,” which we did, working in the evenings at my 

private home. 

A case which I have already mentioned, that of one Flynip 
was a criminal defence embarked upon after Kingston ha 
ceased to be Attorney-General. Flynn and anothe^amed 
Lawson were charged with robbery under arms. 1 e cir 
cujnstances were these. Mr. T. J. Green way. Manager o 
Block 14 Smelters, with an assistant named Winter, was 
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taking some £1200 from a Port Adelaide bank to pay the 

men s wages at the works. While on the way, two masked 

and mounted men approached them at a quiet spot, shot 

the pony dead, seized the booty and made olf with it and 

rode desperately for some miles. Neither Mr. Greenway nor 

his assistant was prepared to swear very definitely to their 

Identity, but the horsemen, travelling at a great pace, were 

seen at some distance by various persons along a route they 

took right behind Henley Beach, to cross the Henlev Beach 
road, and head towards Glenelg. 

Lawson and Flynn were arrested, and were both examined 
by a surgeon. Lawson, though a spare and hard-fleshcd mus- 
cular man, bore saddle marks right down his legs, proof of 
his violent ride, while Flynn, a fleshy though muscular type 
bore no rnarks whatever. Flynn’s friends in the west end 
made a collection and retained me to defend him. Mr. Paris 
Nesbit had b^n retained to defend Lawson. Way was the 
trial judge. 1 he horses, it appeared, were stolen from the 

fh°nrn paddock, and consisted of two 

thoroughbreds. The booty was never found. The case 

T" overwhelming. Notwithstanding the 
fact of the medical evidence, and that a policeman had seen 

ynn m the west end at a time which rendered it impossible 
for him to be present in the neighbourhood of Port Adelaide 
or Henley Beach, the Grown secured a conviction 

Flynn, while in gaol, had seen fit, without mv knowledae 
to endeavour to iinprove his prospects by writing a letter"to 
a friend inviting his friend to testify as to his ;Tere“bouts 
on the day of the robbery. This letter was put in after the 
close of the whole of the evidence, and probably was the 
turning-point m the case as regards Flynn. The Chief Jus- 
tice gave each of them twenty vears but o 

whether the letter shot.ld have been al outd “ 

t me TsenrenT^ ‘'y Court. At the 

nZedfL ,t. ’ scene occurred when Lawson 

hflvina t robber, and called himself a cur for not 

§ o the court before. He lashed out violently at 
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a detective-inspector, and was with some difficulty over- 
whelmed. 

Flynn did not have a good reputation, but I felt that justice 
had not been done. A mistake had been made. About 
Lawson’s guilt there was no doubt, and I feared that the trial 
of the two men together prevented Flynn from getting that 
fair play which so characterises the administration of justice 
in our courts. So strong was the public outcry, which I cer- 
tainly did not attempt to still, that a Royal Commission was 
appointed of three King’s Counsel. The conduct of the 
Royal Commission was such that an eminent counsel of their 
own rank suggested to me, who had been briefed on Flynn s 
behalf, that I should throw my brief at them, and withdraw 
entirely from the proceedings. I ignored this somewhat 
prejudiced advice. 

My friends expressed some annoyance to me at my per- 
sistence in advocating Flynn’s innocence, and one man re- 
marked: AVell, if he didi not do it, Mac, he deserved the 
twenty years anyhow, ” an argument which was quite beside 
the point. I had occasion to see Lawson in reference to the 
evidence he could give before the Royal Commission, 
had to attend the Stockade where he was imprisoned. I had 
ascertained his real name in the meantime, and on the warder 
leaving him alone with me to take his statement, I said to 
him: “Lawson, do you remember me?” Fie said: Yes, you 
defended Flynn.” I said: “Yes, but do you remember me as 
a small boy? Do you remember Charkutt Station^? He 
said: “I know you now, but I do not want to talk about the 
past, and please do not tell anyone you know who 1 
His father I remember well. Several of his people occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility in South Austra la. e 

apparently was the wild boy of the family. 

Flynn was removed to the asylum and ultirnately release 
under circumstances of which I know nothing. awson 
went to South Africa, where I learned he was shot in 

some escapade. 
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press had been kind to me. My political rampage in 
the south-east in ’96 attracted the attention of a social weekly 
edited by the late A4r. H. C. Evans. He honoured me, at 
the conclusion of the campaign, by addressing one of his 
open letters, which I append below:— 


}} 


LETTERS TO PUBLIC MEN-ALEXANDER JOHN 

McLACHLAN, a Political Aspirant. 

My dear Sir,— 

You will observe that I have styled you a “political aspirant. 

1 here is no hidden sarcasm in the phrase. The fact of the matter 
IS 1 was^ bothered as to what I should call you. To have written 

if wmdd^l lawyer,” might have met the case. 

It would have been strictly correct, but when you say the words 

PoorBah Hb K ^ound. to quote 

ooh Bah. Had you been merely a lawyer, I should never have 

the collection of" snanTeigHpences.'' f should have ^"^1^^^"^ 

han a lawyer; it is because you have displayed an audacitv which 

dnebroFtou "ril'd and hardened 

smews ot tough old veteran swimmers that I have deemed von 

to PubifcMe'l' ■ ‘ "Letters 

isf .iitl 

circunrstances. fhe proSs/ll “"otUn oT T *fu ritdrS 

“firs t fir:; v;;“sr i 
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the ever-changing conditions of society, who recognises that men 
and women must advance or decay, and whose one endeavour is 
to benefit his fellows in every conceivable manner. Is such a man 
to be sneered at? Rather is he not to be hoped for, prayed for? 

After this long exordium you, and doubtless many of my readers, 
will perhaps have come to the conclusion that I am classing you 
as a professional politician. I could hardly do that. So far you 
have only burst like a meteor across the political sky. When you 
have become a fixed star or even one of a constellation in the 
political firmament there will be a better opportunity afforded of 
bringing you within the range of my mental telescope, and of dis- 
covering with something like accuracy your precise denomination. 
Yet even a meteor has its due significance to the keen observer, 
and so I propose, without asking your permission, to subject you 
to an analytical process. I shall be very gentle in my treatment, 
because I think 1 recognise an affinity between the “case” and the 
operator. We neither of us belong to the miocene age. We are 
not encompassed about by antiquity. In our passage through space 
we like to leave behind us a trail of light just to show that we 
have been paying unaccustomed regions a visit. And now for a 
few plain matter-of-fact sentences. 

When I first heard that A. J. McLachlan was one of the can- 
didates for the representation of the district of Victoria in the House 
of Assembly, I made enquiries and learnt that you were a young 
gentleman who, having just been admitted to the Bar, was about 
to attempt an entrance into a . . . 

I said to myself, “Good. Here is a young fellow with some 
grit. He is not going to be content with defending drunks in 
a police court or pleading for a litigious Jew in a local court. 
He is going at one bound for the Attorney-Generalship. 1 
imagined that you were some bumptious legal fledgling with 
a profound respect for Symon, Q.G., and an equally profound 
contempt for anything to which the word Liberal rnight be 
attached. I expected that when you opened your mouth it would 
be to curse Kingston and all his works, and to hold up to 
the admiration of your audiences the little revealed virtues ot 
the National Defence League. This young man of 16 1 ascer- 
tained your age in my enquiries— would, I thought, frorn the very 
nature of his legal training, be found allied on the side of al 
that is Conservative. Need I explain to you how very agreea y 

I was disappointed. ^ u- 

Upon reading the report of your first sj^ech at Mount 
I was more than astonished. It was a thoroughly Liberal effort. 
More than that, it was the speech of one who had been a keen 
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observer of current events There was a daring about it that I 
Iked. Ihere was an implied contempt of shibboleths that made 

^ comrade. There was a degree of outspokenness 
1 j T another of my special attributes. Now and again 

narafivll ^ our Opinions clashed, but this was com- 

reading m State schools and the capitation grant. But, touchino 
Smm necessity for yet higher education, the 

system, the necessity for an Early Closing Bill-I will deal wfth 
your scheme at another time-and kindred matters, I saw my own 

then'thL I'dA °r it 

nS M candidature with my 

my information was to the effect that Messrs Cock and Morrk 
could best accomplish his downfall. 

It was objected to you during the recent campaign that vou 

Stv^^l/sT'pitr political life Is age to stand before 

It :?7' T ' ^ ^ r°‘ Minister of England 

at Zl. lo come from the greater to the lesser if Kic j 

Chaffey Baker (then plain Mr" 'Baker) 

he La cik-LtCaf. ^.'1^ ^ 

hi^^a L Sj “L-n; Xf.'H“..aLL7l 

;ouT 7 serf ‘thoae'L T,' • 

yuuin ro see that those possibilities are not neolected Are A.;e 
fienri wasted opportunities? Have not our hoa7v 

"irsis’-ra""' ■*' .it 

path'""r^"" V ^^SougH:' y^ h"dl/ nSdlym 

because your poUct is one I ?'°“r assistance. 

S wkf iTaif tiL t °f routh^ESs n®c 

.enrplaring rhe cLpafgrrLj flS "Lih^tr-S^Cr^^ThL"- 
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years will soon roll away, and if at the end of that period I find 
that your views are in the main what I find them to-day, if I learn, 
as I believe I shall, that you are still pressing towards the goal 
every true Liberal desires to reach, you may count upon my most 
hearty co-operation in your laudable endeavour to do the State 
some service. Remind me of this promise in January, 1899, and 
you will, under the circumstances I have named, discover me only 
too ready to redeem it. Meanwhile, let me subscribe myself yours 
very faithfully and in true comradeship, 

“QUIZ.” 


The press generally reported not only my public speeches, 
but court addresses and cases very fully. My success even 
attracted notice in the press of other States. My association 
with Kingston gave me a publicity which, while not always 
beneficial from a financial point of view, brought con- 
siderable grist to the mill. 

From 1914 , for a year or two, one’s professional income 
shrank considerably. We had not known a war of any mag- 
nitude for some considerable time. The commercial mind, 
under such circumstances, looked for safety, and some very 
large transactions which were pending were perforce aban- 
doned. From 1918 onwards I led a busy life for seven years. 


Many amusing incidents occurred during my profession^ 
career. One is worth recording. I was approached to defend 
a man whose people I knew well, and who had been charged 
with horse stealing, the venue of the case being Oodnadatta. 
The circumstances were explained to me, and I pointed out 
that it would pay them better to let him be committed for 
trial, that he would be tried at Port Augusta, that the expense 
of his defence would be probably one-third of the expense or 
sending me to Oodnadatta, and that, on the facts, he v\^s 
sure of an acquittal. They thought over this ^pect of t e 
matter, and next day returned in company with one of bir 
Sidney Kidman’s staff and said they wished me to go to 
Oodnadatta, and get him off there. They promptly paid a 
large fee and my expenses. It took just about a week to get 

there and back. 
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The Oodnadatta Court was an adjunct in those days of 
the local hotel, with a small platform at one end, on which 
was placed a table and a desk for the presiding magistrate. 
The case came on for hearing on a very hot morning, and 
the magistrate, who shall be nameless, listened patiently to 
the formal evidence, and when the prosecutor, who really 
believed he owned the horse my client was supposed to have 
stolen, got in the box, the temperature had risen. He gave 
nis evidence, 3nd produced 3 . receipt d^ted 1898. It wa.s 
written on a sheet of notepaper printed for an Adelaide hotel, 
and there still remained evidence that the paper could not 
have existed at that time, as the figures *19 ' still remained. 
He swore definitely that this was the receipt he got for the 
horse, and upon my turning the paper before him, got into 
a state of considerable agitation. There w'as no necessity to 
produce any receipt at all, but the constable in his anxiety 
to prove everything had produced this document apparently 
without looking at it carefully. Cross-examination was a 
little overwhelming, and at the conclusion of the prosecutor^s 
evidence, the rnagistrate, without consulting anybody, an- 
nounced the adjournment of the court. This seemed to me 
an appropriate opportunity for refreshing ourselves, and at 
considerable expense I invited the residents, nearly all of 
whom had turned up, to have some refreshment. The pub- 
lican, who kept his sodawater in a very cool state by sus- 
pending it in wet bags, brought all hands from the bar. The 
magistrate had a very long whisky and soda, the accused had 
a drink, the prosecutor-in fact, all the assembled throng. 

I he magistrate having finished his drink without removina 
the glass from his lips once it got there, dashed it wheS 
empty down alongside his desk, and said promptly-“Case 
dismissed!” I could scarcely restrain myself, but I remarked 
to the publican who was standing close by, “That is the best 
argument I ever addressed to a court.” 

I often thought of sending this story to the press, but for 
years I retrained because that presiding magistrate was a 
hne type of man. He managed one of the largest stations 
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north of Oodnadatta, and managed it with great success. 
Apparently he required that stimulant to give him the neces- 
sary courage to adopt the view so strongly pressed by myself. 
The unfortunate accused man did not live long to enjoy his 
liberty. As I returned in the train from Hergott to Quorn 
I received a telegram that he had been crushed to his death 
that day while roping horses in yards at Oodnadatta. 

I remember the last criminal case in which I was engaged. 
It was, I think, in 1930, and I had returned to Adelaide, my 
party in Parliament being then in opposition. The client 
was a man of importance, of good family but somewhat reck- 
less, and he was charged with a crime and committed for 
trial. His people insisted that I should defend him, and I 
undertook the defence before Mr. Justice Parsons. At the 
conclusion of the CroAvn evidence I strongly pressed the 
judge to dismiss the case, and to refuse to let it go to the jury. 

I think he thought I was right, made up his mind to sum up 
accordingly, and finally said: “But let the jury decide it!” 
The case was concluded, and was even improved by the evi- 
dence given by the accused and by other persons. I pro- 
ceeded to address the jury. With long experience one is able 
to judge tolerably well whether the jury is hostile or other- 
wise, and, while I felt during the course of my address that 
the jury in the main were with me, I had an uneasy feeling 
that one individual on the jury was hostile. I hammered 
every point home. At 4 o’clock I had to leave the case in 
charge of my partner to catch the train for Melbourne en 
route for Sydney. I asked him to telegraph me the result. 

I became considerably alarmed next day when no telegram 
had reached me up to the time of the departure of the train. 
To my relief, at Seymour I got a telegram notifying the ac- 
quittal of my client. r i j 

My partner, on my return, mentioned to me that he had 

noticed the hostility of this juryman, and as it was a case of 
“all’s well that ends well, I thought no more of the matter 
imtil Mr. Justice Parsons, before whom I appeared on some 
chamber application, called me back, and said: There was 
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3 rnan on that jury that had. it in for you or for your client. 
I hesitated, he said, about withdrawing the case, and 
thought after your address that all would be well. I noticed, 
however, the hostility of an individual juryman, and it struck 
ine that the hostility was personal to you.” Thinking about 
the matter I made some enquiries, and the Sheriff was good 
enough to give me the names of all the men on the panel 
and as he happened to be in court I was able to identify the 
gentleman. For a moment I had no recollection, but it came 
to me afterwards. Fie was a man whom, years before, I had 
occasion severely to cross-examine before the Master in his 
chambers. He became so agitated under the pressure that he 
bit the end of the table in his emotion. It was an equity 
suit, and he and others were obliged to disgorge a consider- 
able sum to their sisters. Although I had forgotten him he 
apparently had not forgotten me, even though I was only 

brieted by another solicitor in the matter. Evidently he 
thought to square accounts. 


So, to the young practitioner on the criminal side I would 

say, exercise your right of challenge, and try to remember if 

there is anyone m the panel whom you have trounced as 

part ot your professional duty, for human nature very fre- 
quently asserts itself in the jury room. 

As far as I recollect this was the only criminal case in 
which I appeared after 1925. Of civil cases I had many 

f] 1 collision action, in which I was for 

the plaintiff, opposed by Mr. E. E. Cleland, K.C. His was 
an extraordinarily subtle mind. I used to remark to him that 

Leef neve; 

detect him in flight. On this occasion I w'as able con- 
clusively to prove that his client could not see vehicles ap- 
proachmg, and the verdict went to me. ^ 

Mr. J^tice Cleland had a wonderful memory, even for 

iesf ^''^ning in full court 

departure, he said: "Mac, I haven’t a shilling. Lend 
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shilling or two.” I promptly produced two shillings, with 
which he proceeded to make the necessary contribution. I 
left Adelaide the next day. It must have been over two 
years afterwards before I met him again. I had emerged 
from the post office in King William Street, and he was 
walking to lunch. After I saluted him, he promptly put his 
hand in his pocket, and said: “I owe you two shillings, 
McLachlan.” I had forgotten all about it until he reminded 
me of the occasion. I rejoined: “I will pouch the two shil- 
lings,” referring to an expression which Mr. Percy Stow had 
used on one occasion when he suggested in a large equity 
suit that it was “time the Bar and the solicitors had pouched 
a cheque.” This expression amused the gentleman who was 
then Mr. Cleland. 

I acted for many commercial firms and was standing 
Counsel under retainer for many years to the Adelaide Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Under the Chamber’s instructions I 
prepared a report upon the Bankruptcy Bill which was being 
brought before the Federal Parliament. As I had a fair 
share of the insolvency work in South Australia I was pretty 
familiar with the practice and general principles of bank- 
ruptcy law. The report so commended itself to the executive 
of the Chamber that they printed it. It was headed ‘Ade- 
laide Chamber of Commerce,” and underneath, in smaller 
type, ‘‘Report by Mr. A. J. McLachlan.” It was circulated 
freely, and as the associated Chambers were meeting in con- 
ference in Sydney, it was decided that I should accompany 
them to express the Chamber’s views on this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Sam Jacobs, himself trained in the law, was a tower 
of strength. Faced with the sub-committee in Sydney we 
had to fight hard to get the inclusion of some provisions in 
the Bill that were p)eculiar to South Australia s Act. Sydney 
lawyers, Newcastle lawyers, and, I think, one country prac- 
titioner represented the Sydney side. There was one exUa- 
ordinarily astute mind from Victoria, Mr. R. B. Lemon, who, 
once being convinced that the South Australian provisions 
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were beneficial, greatly assisted us in having them included 
in the measure. It was ultimately passed hy the Federal Par- 
liament, the intricacies of the matter being in the main left, 

I understand, to the professional gentlemen who were in Par- 
liament. 

Some slight amendments have been made to the Act, but 
it has proved a contribution of considerable value in the com- 
mercial life of Australia. 

One amusing incident arose. Amongst the members of the 
Law Society of New South Wales was a solicitor who bore the 
same name and initials as myself, he being Alexander Joseph, 
and I being Alexander John, f ie was a member of the firm 
who were our Sydney agents, and having been invited to 
join with me at my hotel in Sydney, saw lying on a desk 
some copies of the report. Me promptly seized a pen-knife, 
lemoved the words at the top — ‘‘Adelaide Chamber of Com- 
merce and asked me if he could have two or three copies. 
1 promptly handed them to him, and was much amused after- 
wards to ascertain the use he had made of them. He was 
one of the Committee appointed by the Law Society to report 
upon the Bankruptcy Bill. He had been very busy, and 
found my report in the main acceptable. He tabled it at the 
next meeting of the Committee, and was about to be thanked 
at the conclusion of the proceedings when he promptly in- 
formed them that it was stolen goods. 

The war vears caused a great deal of disturbance to the 

commercial life of the community, and my assistance had 

frequently to be sought in unravelling all sorts of transac- 
tions. 

A member of the Employers’ Federation approached me 
with the view of my office sharing the arbitration work on the 
industrial side with another well-known Adelaide firm. It 
necessitated some consideration, as the work was not only 
considerable in volume, but remunerative. I had by this 
time formed the opinion that there were too many of what a 
distinguished friend once called “entangling legalisms,” and 
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had come to the conclusion that trials such as were engaged 
in were not only far too costly, but left neither side satisfied. 
Having regard to this dominating fact, and to the further 
consideration that one would have to arm himself with a 
tremendous amount of literature, and keep a special staff to 
deal with the matter, I recommended the Employ-ers’ Federa- 
tion not to divide the business, but to give it to one office that 
could specialise in that particular class of business, and I 
frankly said that I had no great desire to get into that class of 
work. The business was given to the other firm. Personally, 
I have never regarded a judicial trial as an appropriate means 
of settling industrial matters. 

The Wages Board system has worked, on the whole, toler- 
ably well where sincerity is present on both sides. The men 
concerned know the work. The worker knows what he has 
to do, the employer knows what he ought to do. 

One’s practice in South Australia was of a somewhat 
varied character. Now and again you would have an Ad- 
miralty action, probably an action for specific performance, 
and it was extraordinary how you would get a crop of the 
same class of actions following each other very quickly, and 
then months might elapse before you had another of the 
same type. 

I had a large bankruptcy practice. On one occasion I 
restrained the Adelaide Corporation. Murray led in this 
case, and the nominal plaintiff was my partner Vandenbergh, 
who was a ratepayer of the city. The action was really on 
behalf of the Neuchatel Company, whose general manager 
in Australia was a personal friend. The action was launched 
on my opinion, and as it was to be stoutly contested I indi- 
cated to my client that he should have the opinion of a silk, 
because in the event of failure, he was likely to be blam^ 
by his Board for not having done so. He finally agreed, 
and, after rriuch cogitation, Murray confirmed my view. 
During the course of the hearing Sir Josiah Symon, who 
was leading Counsel for the Corporation, made some dis- 
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paraging and rude remarks which brought from me a some- 
what cutting retort. Murray immediately whispered to me: 
Let him go, McLachlan. Leave him alone. Fie is looking 
tor a row, as he has got no case. Murray abhorred a scene. 
We won, however, and the Neuchatel asphalt still extends 

along iiindley and Rundle Streets— I hope to the advantaae 
ot the city. ^ 


^ restrained the Salvation Army, who had erected 

a hall and who, by their methods of worship and praisina 

God with musical instruments, and with considerable noise 

mad vigour, had rendered a private residence at Mount 

Gambler almost untenable. Way, Chief Justice, who tried 

this case, had a tremendous sympathy for the work of the 

Army and did his best to induce me to settle, and when he 

found it vyas of no avail, did what I expected of his oreat 
mind, made the restraining order. ^ 

On my joining Kingston, the new firm took over the un- 
completed work of his old firm, and fortunately amonost 
that work there remained to be done a vast amount on^ a 
pedigree case under instructions from an English firm, who 
desired no expense to be spared. We had to prove the death 
or existence of one individual person in order that the client 
ot our English firm, who inherited with, I think, two brothers 
could claim a very large sum of money which was in chan- 
cery. I he search for this individual or a record of his death 
proceeded m Queensland, New South Wales, Tasmania 
and Western Australia, but without result. Stranaely 
enough, his death was discovered by one of the firms cLrks 
while touring m Wales. The man had returned to England 
had settled in some small village in Wales, and the clerk’ 
while holidaying, had stumbled upon his tombstone. The 
costs arising from this enquiry were considerable, and Kina- 
ston & Ash s share was credited to that firm, and it was wetl 
that this was so, as we were confronted with a considerable 
loss owing to a guarantee which had been given bv Kinaston 

at KalgTorhe^^^^ months’ working expenses on a mine 
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The London solicitors had requested this to be done, and 
had agreed to indemnify Kingston & Ash against any loss. 
Mr. Ash had consulted Kingston, and they gave the guaran- 
tee, notwithstanding a protest by their managing clerk, who 
had left a Biblical message on Mr. Kingston’s table— “He 
that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it.” Noth with- 
standing the warning, the solicitors’ indemnity appeared to 
satisfy the two partners. It cost the old firm several hundred 
pounds, and little or nothing was ever recovered from the 
London firm. 

The costs resulting from the pedigree case to which I have 
referred, helped to ease the position considerably. 

Led by Sir Josiah Symon, I acted for Dr. Ramsay Smith 
in an enquiry under the Public Service Act. He was the 
Health Officer and Coroner, and on the death of a celebrated 
aborigine known as “Tommy Walker,” had had his head 
removed and sent for scientific purposes to the Edinburgh 
University, his alma mater. This having been brought to 
the notice of the Government, Smith was suspended from 
office, and, as he was entitled to an enquiry, he demanded it. 
There was a good deal of feeling, and many amusing inci- 
dents occurred during the hearing. However, Smith 
emerged triumphant, and was reinstated, but had to face 
a considerable bill of costs, of which the Government paid 
but a small part. 

Tommy Walker was a quaint character. He consumed 
any liquor that was made available to him, and w’as a person 
of most cheerful moods. His favourite rhyme was — 

“Tommy Walker, walk up here. 

You are charged with drinking beer; 

Seven-and-six you’ll have to pay. 

T a-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” 

The Aborigines Friends’ Association, through their solici- 
tor, had made me a sort of standing Counsel for the defence 
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of aborigines charged with serious crime. One could not 
help noticing the quickness of their wits. 

I was defending one' native, supposed to be civilised, from 

Point McLeay. He was accused of killing another black 

the weapon employed being a beer bottle. The case was 

called on one morning in the Supreme Court before Mr 
Justice Gordon. 

The formal medical evidence was taken, and just before 
the adjournment, the star witness for the Crown, another 
habitue of Point McLeay, was put in the box. He was a 
young man, and I observed answered questions for the 
Crown Solicitor with some reluctance. The court adjourned 
and during the adjournment I had occasion, a little while 
before the resumption of the trial, to descend the stair leadina 
to the court. Coming up was the witness, who was returm 
mg to the precincts. He flashed a brilliant smile at me. He 

wo GF ! ''' telegraphing me without saying a 

word that he was all for me. The Crown Solicitor finished 

Our 


• 1 1 • T , , '-^rown ;:50licitor h 

with him, and I quick v found that he was friendly. Uur 

defence was that the whole thing was a drunken brawl, and 

f n f* TT17 K/-^/TT r 1 _ • , . 1 1-1 . _ > CiliVU 


Liinig vvub a ciruriK 

at anybody may have hit the murdered man. The witness 
boi-e this out, the Crown Solicitor became verv unhapiw 
and as I sat down the judge asked the Crown Solicitor whe- 
ther he proposed to continue with the case under the cir- 
cumstances. After a hurried consultation, the Crown Solici- 
or said he could take it no further, and the presidina judae 

fhey promptirdid“ g-l'V. “which 

wn^ thought of testing the question of whether 

we were entitled to try the wild black by our laws They 

bone poiming business, and the dire consequences that 

ensue to those who are pointed at, and the relatives of those 
at whom the bone is pointed. 

I went to Port Augusta once armed with authoritv and 
prepared to argue the question, but on this occasion the 
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Crown case broke down owing to the unreliability of a 
witness. 

I remember arguing the case of a •coloured girl stated by 
Mr. Justice Gordon. She bad been found guilty of man- 
slaughter by a jury on a circuit The Mount Gambier 
solicitor who bad defended her claimed that it was either 
murder or nothing, and persuaded the judge to state a case. 
The Solicitor to the Aborigines’ Friends’ Association bad me 
briefed, and, notwithstanding the view of Sir John Gordon, 
who, I think, approved of the verdict. Sir Samuel Way and 
his colleague accepted my argument, and the prisoner was 
acquitted. 

It was not a very profitable class of business. The fees 
were restricted, but one usually had another case if he had 
to go on circuit, and one had to take the business in one s 

stride. 

A study of the Australian native is both interesting and 
instructive. He has all the characteristics of the young Aus- 
tralian. He is devoted to sport, and will give any amount 
of service in either chasing the kangaroo and the emu, or 
engaging in the destruction of game on the water or any- 
where he can find it. He will work for a time, but civilised 
or otherwise, he will at periods leave off work and insist on 
having a “walk-about,” usually with his tribe. 

He has considerable native cunning, and I recollect, on a 
visit to Oodnadatta to which I have referred in another con- 
nection, observing this trait in his character. 

A visitor, a prominent officer of the State Savings Bank, 
had travelled up with me on the train, and as he had never 
seen the native in action, I thought it was a good idea to 
arrange for a corroboree. A number of the more or less 
civilised natives had been driven in by the dry season, and 
a partial drought in their neighbourhood, and several hun- 
dreds were hanging about Oodnadatta. As I was away 
from the township for a whole day through the courtesy o 
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the local sergeant of police, who took me for a tour I 
arranged with the hotelkeeper to fix up the corroboree, and 
to prom^e the blacks some bags of flour if they \\'ould per- 
orrn. On my return in the evening, and after the evenino 
meal, f savy no signs of the preparations for the corroboree” 
1 saw the hotelkeeper and noticed hanging about the yard 

n rails some four or five quite youthful 

blackfellows. The hotelkeeper asked them when they were 

They merely grinned, looked very sheepish 
d- Being accustomed to their habits, he im- 
mediately concluded that they had not had the flour, and 

went off to see about it. Finding the flour stacked in front 
ot the bar, where it had been left, he sent them off to aet it 
and, within a few minutes, my friend saw the spectacle of an 
Australian corroboree. They had evidently been prepared, 
because they danced and made a tremendous row, decorated 
with ail manner and colour of pigments w’hich abound in the 
neighbourhood Some were a bright red, some ^^'erc almost 
white, and garlands of various descriptions hung from their 
Ixxlics. 1 hey sang and they ca^'ortcd until one became 
almost tiled, owmg to the similarity of the performance. The 

'ening was hot and 
A thunderstorm burst over the town; the thunder 


sultry. 


I 11 1. , Lii^ Luvvii, Liie Lnunder 

roared and the lightning Hashed, and, teith a rapidity that 

was amazing the whole body of the makers of the corroboree 
had disappeared as it were into the earth. It was an extra- 
ordinary sight. The thunder appeared to terrify them. Their 
astuteness, however, m withholding their services until they 
saw reward in front of them struck me as somewhat Aus^- 

trciiiQn . 

shenheb"’'’^!; “ excellent 

the merino sheep take little or no notice of a gin movin 
amongst them. t_ t i , movin 


“ r A ^^^Ber days they were extensivelv used 

m paits of Australia, and proved, while they would remain 
at work, excellent shepherds. 
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They are terrified of anything they think is supernatural. 
Two old friends of mine had a cattle station on the Cooper. 
They had paid a visit to the old country, leaving a friend in 
charge, and their head stockman, a blackfellow called Peter. 
On their return they brought one of the musical boxes which 
were then obtaining some vogue overseas. Peter was de- 
lighted with the musical box. On their second visit some 
years later they brought a gramophone back, and, as the 
equipment and supplies had to be brought out per camel- 
back, the brothers had returned to the station some weeks 
before. Peter was reporting his day’s work, and the condi- 
tion of the cattle on a part of the property, which was of con- 
siderable extent, to one of the brothers in his office, which 
was situated at one end of the bungalow house. The report 
being concluded and the gramophone being on hand, a song 
probably by Harry Lauder was turned on. Peter imme- 
diately rushed along the verandah and right outside at the 
further end of the bungalow, where he encountered the 
other brother dealing with some sheep. Seeing the terror in 
Peter’s eye, the brother asked him what was the matter. 
Peter, in great agitation, afraid to admit his terror, with a 
quickness of wit, immediately said: “Me like him better out- 
side, boss. ” He covered his fear, and, no doubt, before long 
began to appreciate the voices coming as it were from no- 
where. 


The quickness of this lad’s wit in finding an excu^ fOT 
his fear illustrates the readiness of mind of our black 

brothers. 


The race is disappearing. It has many peculiar qualities. 
Its members have an extraordinarily keen eyesight, t leir 
hearing is acute, and their smoke signalling has really never 

been explained. 

With one word I leave the native, and it is this. In the 
neighbourhood of the Murray and in other districts w 
game abounded and fish was to be found in profusion, e 
physique of the native was much better than in t e rie 
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areas of the State. The Wellington black in South Australia 

a een well fed, and was a well-furnished man, whereas 

those in the drier northern regions suffered severely at times, 

were ill-nourished and apparently did not develop into such 
a stalwart race. 
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Having for years acted as adviser to the Elume Brothers, 
who had formed a small company called the Hume Brothers 
Cement & Iron Company, I was struck with the extra- 
ordinary mental capacity of W. R. Hume. He was a man of 
remarkable inventive capacity, who had passed through very 
hard times in Victoria, and had finally settled in Adelaide, 
where, in partnership with his brother, he carried on an iron 
and steel works. In conference, and even in seeking advice, 
he was almost tongue-tied, but, given the suitable initiative 
in the way of a question or a suggestion, he would imme- 
diately become quite lucid. 

The brothers had consulted me from time to time, and 
he— Mr. W. R. Hume— had patented a process for the spin- 
ning of concrete pipes. He was informed by scientists that 
he was fighting against all known hydraulic laws. Still he 
persevered. His first experiment was with a flowerpot spun 
at great rapidity into which he placed concrete mixed to a 
certain density, and satisfied himself that the thing could be 
done. A small company was formed, and a few local en- 
thusiasts who knew Hume, and admired his mental capacity 
and his determination, supported the venture, and it was 
run much on the lines of a private company. 

As years went by his patent attracted notice in other parts 
of the world. He contacted men like Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
in South Africa, the Stanton Steelworks in England, and 
various interests in Germany and France. It was obvious 
that the small private concern would have to launch into 
something bigger to deal with Australia s requirernerrts. 
Hume disliked the idea of parting with control, and sold his 
rights in the State of New South Wales for, I think 
£10,000, to the New South Wales Government. This enabled 
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his company to open up in Victoria, and in the year 1920, I 
was instructed to draft proposals for the formation of a new 
company. Having decided on this step, he requested me to 
accompany him to a meeting that had been called in Mel- 
bourne. The result was the formation of the Hume Pipe 
Company. ^ 

It was suggested that I should take a seat on the Board, 
and as this was a departure from the terms of my articles of 
partnership I had to seek the consent of mv partners before 
joining Ihey agreed. I found amongst my colleaoues 
men of outstanding ability. Sir John Monash was Sne. 
Irlimselt an engineer, and the part owner of the Monier 
works, he recognised the superiority of the spun pipe, and, 

• arranged his interests with his partner 

in the Monier business, came on to the Board of the Hume 
1 ipe Company. 

Sir John sought the consent of the Electricity Commission, 
ol which he had become Chairman, and of the Government 
of the day, to continue his seat on the Hume Pipe Company, 
which he did til! the time of his death. The quickness of 
his perception vyas remarkable. He was a trained engineer 
and a Doctor of Laws. Burke once said that a training in 

law does more m quicken and invigorate the human under- 
standing than all the other kinds of learning put together.” 

Our first Chairman was a remarkably able business man 
He was Mr. Robert Nettlefold, of Hobart. Sound in his 
conclusions always ready to listen to argument, and with 
an extraordinarily pleasant manner, he presided over the 
deliberations of the newly-formed company. He was a 
martyr to sea sickness, and really relinquished his seat on the 
Board ovving to the fact that the passage of Bass Strait used 
to leave him prostrate for a period of time. 

I succeeded him as Chairman, and have remained as 
Chairman ever since. Monash has passed, and with him 

1 th him has gone one of the most inventive spirits that 
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Australia has ever produced. He was dauntless and resource- 
ful. Adr. Robert Nettlefold has gone. I can say of him 
that he was one of the most pleasant, courteous and sound 
men with whom it has been my pleasure to associate. 

Hume, before his death, had added some improvements 
to the original design of pipe in the method of its manufac- 
ture. Time changes most things, and I remember full well 
in the days of my novitiate as a director, on making an in- 
spection of the works, remarking to Hume that the feeding 
of the concrete should be done automatically. He said that 
it could not. They tried everything, but the human touch 
was necessary to keep the slurry at the proper density. I 
accepted this with some doubts, and put the same proposition 
to Sir John Monash one day. He informed me that Hume 
was right. They had tried all sorts of automatic devices 
without success. It is a somewhat arduous business feeding 
the pipes spun at tremendous velocity, and men have to be 
relieved from time to time. 

Years have passed, and, thanks to the ingenuity of some 
American in another connection, a machine has now been 
adapted to the use that I originally visualised, which saves 
a tremendous amount of physical labour, and speeds up 
production considerably. 

The Hume Pipe Company has spread its wings practi- 
cally the world over. A subsidiary company formed at 
Singapore prior to the Japanese capture of that centre was 
proving its value to the Malay Peninsula and to China. 
The Japanese had acquired the patent rights; India was 
working on a royalty basis, and in Britain royalties formed 
the basis of an agreement. South Africa, of course, was 
an independent company. The exploitation of the patent 
in America had been interrupted. Improvements from time 
to time had been made in the production and manufacture 
of the pipe, and in centres where suitable material is 
available the concrete pipe presents the appearance of marble. 

Having entered into the commercial world, although I 
did so more in the spirit of helping Hume than with the 
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idea of earning emoluments, my services were sought by 
other companies. ° 

The aftermath of the 1914-18 war produced a number of 

companies. Their conception was in some cases sound, in 

° ^danagement in the intricacies of fire 

and life insurance is essential. 

There Is one story I should tell, and perhaps at my own 
expense. The Hume directors lunched together at the 
expense of the chairman at a small hotel neighbourina 
their office. I chaffed Sir John one day about Yallourr^ 
knowing nothing whatever about it, and told him in the 
language that Mr. John Verran had applied to a mine he 
had nationalised at Moonta, that it was a “vertible lying-in 
home Sir John took it in quite good part, and asked me 
\vh^ I would do about it. I had just returned from a tour 
of lasmania, and had observed the Great Lake and its 
potentialities for further development. I immediatelv said: 

You should have had a high tension wire across Bass 
Strait. Nature in Tasmania has given you all the power 

( ^ ^ V ^ j| • 1 ■■ a moment, and said: 

fhat IS damn clever McLachlan, but it is not the first 

time It was thought of. and proceeded to explain to me the 
Qirticiiltics tnat stood in tho WQy. 

I noticed recently that a gentleman from my own State 

in the Federal Parliament raised the question, and I am 

wondering whether anything has been done scientifically in 
the meantime to prevent leakage. 

My acceptance of a seat on the Hume Pipe board neces- 
sitated my frequent attendance in Melbourne, and I was 
m touch with a number of other interests, some of which 
turned out profitable and others the reverse. On the 
whole, my commercial ventures have been successful. Land 
1 have purchased, and I have never had occasion to rearet 
Its purchase Never have I lost money through the purchase 
of land, and I have made considerable sums by judicious 
investment and calculated development. 
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I had a strong feeling that South Australia had made 
a mistake in not intensifying her development in the regions 
of the high rainfall. The south-east in the old days had 
been comparatively neglected, while the drier regions of the 
far north had been looked to as a proper line of development. 
An old Surveyor-General, basing, no doubt, his opinions 
on nature, had long ago laid down a line known as “Goyder’s 
Line,” outside of which it was unsafe to embark on cultiva- 
tion, owing to the paucity of the rainfall. Notwithstanding 
this, the south-eastern portion, with its heavy rainfall, was 
left to a large extent to stagnate. Drainage schemes were 
finally embarked upon and gradually the position improved. 
Goyder had a good mind. He saw from the nature of the 
blue bush, the cotton bush and the salt bush that in the 
northern areas there was an intermittent rainfall, and that 
except in large areas with huge schemes of water conversa- 
tion it was unsafe. 

Parts of this country are highly productive. Some 30 
or 40 miles from Oodnadatta, at some waterhole in a creek 
that gives a permanent supply, I have seen Ghinamen 
producing by the most primitive methods magnificent vege- 
tables, and supplying the whole railway line to the south 
with cabbages and all sorts of vegetables. The water they 
brought up in tins, which they hung on yokes, and irrigated 
their patches. The toil was hard, but the Ghinaman is 
a solid and incessant worker and he produces results. There 
is no doubt whatever that at a period before the white 
man’s occupation there was a drought period in this 
country more severe than anything which has been 
experienced by us. I have seen its results not far from 
Port Augusta, and beyond, where trees standing in water- 
courses have died as the result. I trust that no such visitation 
awaits us, but from time to time we have had our warnings. 

By way of contrast, I have seen some of the most magnifi- 
cent cattle sent from the great interior. I have seen merino 
sheep, of a weight that would astound one, grown on this 
country. The sheep are hardy and will live under their 
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difficult conditions, and, properly supervised and intelligently 
crossed, grow magnificent clips. 

On the whole, my ventures into commercial life were 
successful, and led me to embark on a political career 
which was not altogether distasteful. I had throughout my 
professional hfe feared that one could easily become a 
blaek-letter lawyer. They are usually men of narrow 
outlook, but steeped in learning. I had eneountered some, 
and f felt that a life such as they lived deprived one of all 
human contacts. For the same reason, the judiciary had no 
charms for me. In years gone by the judges were as men 
apart. 1 heir assoeiation with their fellows betook of a 
certain amount of unreality which did not appeal to me. A 
judge, particularly in a small community, has to walk with 
threat care. His social contacts are too few. There seems 
to be a barrier line between himself and his fellowmen. 
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My early upbringing was amongst horses. Horses were 
the one means, after the passing of the bullock-dray, by 
which operations in the countryside were conducted. The 
thoroughbred has always attracted a great deal of interest 
amongst Australians, and, as Gordon puts it: 

There may be more links ’twixt the horse and his rider 
Than ever your shallow philosophy guessed.” 

The men employed on the neighbouring stations vied 
with those employed by my father in their love and admira- 
tion for their mounts. Contests were not unknown. There 
was a stretch of flat land not far from our homestead that 
lent itself to tests of pace and endurance amongst a class 
of horse some usually refer to as hacks, which had a con- 
siderable amount of thoroughbred in their breeding. We 
had a few on the property, and is it to be wondered, although 
my father strictly forbade any galloping, that for amusement 
and trial of the horses the colt-breaker and the men, and 
even my brother, engaged in equine tests from time to time? 

The whole neighbourhood teemed with stories about the 
feats of various equine favourites, and the actual race 
meetings held in the neighbouring towns were a great 
attraction. 

To-day the motor-bike provides the pace for those who 
in old days would have preferred the thrill of flying through 
the air on horse-flesh, but the fact remains that racing 
tests between horses, whether over hurdles or fences or on 
the flat, are of overpowering interest to the majority of 
Australians. 

Surrounded by such an atmosphere, it is not to be won- 
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dered that in after life I spent a good deal of my time 
and some of my money in attending race meetings, and 
became particularly interested in thoroughbreds. 

My first essay was with a steeplechaser which I had sent 

horn the south-east to my brother’s station in the north. 

He was well bred and, while under lease to a local sportsman 

had won the Silver City Cup at Broken Hill. My brother 

and I brought him to Adelaide and proceeded— as he was a 

very safe jumper to train him for big fences. Fie was a 

very rough horse to ride, but had a tremendous amount of 
pace and was a good stayer. 

As in those far-away days I lived no great distance from 

the Victoria Park racecourse, I used, at an early hour in 

the morning, to go down and watch the work that this 

horse did, and, in addition, the trainer, who was a very 

sound man, gave him considerable exercise during the day 

m ujalking through the hills. We had in mind to win the 

Oakbank Steeplechase with him. This race, which calls 

tor great staying power, certainly at the fences, which 

were m those days very stiff, attracted the best fencers 
trom Victoria. 

Watching this horse work, and knowing his capacity as a 
tencer, I came to the conclusion that we should start him 
at a meeting at Victoria Park in December, so that he might 
have a good try-out. He worked so well that I wrote my 
brother to come down, as I was in partnership with him 

to his arrival I was stricken down 
with diphtheria, and my friends and relatives were areatly 
disturbed concerning my condition. My partner, Kinaston 
who was somewhat emotional at times, shed tears on g?ttina 

u j I was supposed to be delirious, but I 

had a perfect recollection of all that had taken place. By 

the hrid^ay I had improved, and when my brother came to 

see me I told him to put £ 1 0 on the horse— a fiver for each 

ot us— as I thought he had a really good chance. My brother 

was so disturbed about my condition and the rumours that 

were current that he scarcely took my suggestion seriously 
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and put £1 on for each of us and £1 for the trainer. The 
horse won and paid £28. I heard of it while still in bed, 
and was rejoicing that I had almost made enough to pay 

my medical expenses, which were pretty heavy. I had 

invited the night nurse to attend the races with me on 
the Saturday as the guest of myself and my wife. I suppose 
she regarded it as part of my delirium, because I was not 
allowed to stir out of bed for many days after. My brother 
came out on the Sunday to see me and explained the 

position. I think he scarcely realised that I had gauged 

the condition of our steeplechaser even more accurately 
than the trainer. 

I recovered, and we determined to save the horse for 
the Oakbank Steeplechase the following Easter. In this 
he took his place and ran a creditable race, meeting, how- 
ever, the redoubtable Domino, a beautiful horse from Vic- 
toria, who won the race over the up-hill, down-dale course 
at Oakbank. We ran a good fourth and, as we were well in 
the four at the last fence, I thought it was a certainty 
that we should win. He was a rough jumper, although 
sure, but gave the horseman a most uncomfortable ride, 
and the rider was so exhausted that he did not ride the 
desperate finish that I had expected, otherwise we might 
have been closer to the winner. 

For years I had an interest in horses in partnership with 
my brother. We bred from Alawa, the great Victorian sire. 
We bred from Pistol to get the Carbine strain. \Ve bred 
from a sire purchased by my brother, whose lines of blood 
at the moment I forget. The sire was named The Leader. 
The mare, a thoroughbred with the King Alfred strain 
of blood, threw a colt foal, which we somewhat happily 
called Unicorn. He was a beautiful horse, somewhat lightly 
fleshed, but a delightful mover. We brought him to the 
city practically untried and won a race with him at Port 
Adelaide, expecting a great dividend for our modest invest- 
ment. A rumour had got round that he had been tried 
over the course and did a wonderful gallop. In truth and 
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fact, he had never been galloped at Port Adelaide at all, 
but was confused with some other animal owned by a 
trainer who w'orked his horses on the Port Adelaide course. 
He promised to be a really good horse, but, unfortunately, 
a chill while being conveyed by train to Broken Hill[ 
which developed into a somewhat serious trouble and pre- 
vented him racing again. VVe sold him as a sire to a 
north-western pastoralist for use on his station. 

Uanna, who had little staying powers, but was extra- 
ordinarily fast for five or six furlongs, held the Port Adelaide 
record m a five-furlong race for a considerable time. She 
paid her way, and on retirement from the turf was put 
to Alawa, my brother’s favourite Australian sire in that day. 
Her first foal was a filly named Uracca. She was a oreat 
deceiver, giving you in her working gallops on the track a 
mcord that would have justified support even in a Melbourne 

C.up, and yet when it came to a race, she used to fail 
ignominiously. 

When my brother took over the whole of my interest in 
the thoroughbreds we had acquired jointlv, Uracca was 
one ot the number. One day he started her at Victoria 
1 ark and as the jockey who was to have ridden her fell 
sick a stable boy was put on. My brother had become very 
tired of pumng money on her, but viewing her in her stall 
1 thought she looked fresh and bright, and decided to risk 
U on her notwithstanding all her failures. I met my 
lother as he was walking up to the members’ stand, and 
mentioned to him what I had done. He said: “You have 
wasted your £1. A stable boy is riding her, and I have not 
put a threepenny bit on her. She has deceived me too 
often^ Uracca won and paid £108, which cheered me 
considerably. The stable boy and she appeared to get on 
very well’ but she was so unsatisfactory in flat racino that 
my brother ultimately put her over hurdles, where she proved 
really hrst class won several hurdle races in South Australia 
arid was brought to Melbourne for the Cup hurdle race! 
The trainer found it beneficial to allow her to be in the 
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sun for an hour or two, and turned her out in the yard 
adjoining the hotel. Aji aeroplane, flying low, alarmed her. 
She got excited and struck a post, splitting her knee-cap and 
rendering her useless for the future for racing. My 
brother retired her to his stud. ~ 

It is wonderful how quickly horses adapt themselves to 
certain things. In my early years they were scared of 
steam engines, they were scared of motor cars, and, later, 
they were scared of aeroplanes. To-day they pass the steam 
engine without concern, and treat the motor car just as 
they would treat a passing buggy, and it will not be long 
before they will disregard aerial movement. 

The best horse I think I part owned was Carl Dour. 
Some sporting writer said he was the most happily-named 
horse in Australia, being by Carlyon out of a Bill of Port- 
land mare called Grumpy. He was a tremendous horse and 
had tremendous feet, very deep in the frog and very wide 
in the hoof. We won several races with him, and sent him 
to Melbourne when we found that he was a true stayer and 
won the Stand Handicap. We had him in the Toorak 
Handicap and the Caulfield Cup. Raced in the Toorak 
on the Saturday, really to give him a race, because in a 
mile he had very little chance, he appeared to be lame and 
on the Sunday was resting his near forefoot. The trainer 
telephoned my brother and myself and we went out to 
inspect him. It was obvious he could not work, and the 
Caulfield Cup was on the following Saturday. It was at 
first thought he must have hit his shoulder against a post 
in the Toorak, but there was obviously nothing the matter. 

A close examination of his hoof and the insertion of a 
steel probe into the frog caused him to flinch considerably. 
We examined his hoof carefully and found a most objec- 
tionable stench. We sent for a veterinary surgeon, who 
discovered a most unusual condition, which he said he had 
never found in a thoroughbred horse in Australia, but 
it was quite common in heavy draught horses in England, 
a disease called thrush. We opened the hoof up and 
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found what looked like a series of water blisters that gave 
off the most vile smell. The veterinary was somewhat 
intrigued, but said Carl Dour would be all right in a day 
or two, and prescribed treatment. He informed us that 
damp, and soil or sand in the hoof, used to produce this 
condition on the heavy horses in England, who were 
constantly standing in more or less damp places. 

It appeared as if this horse, who had very large feet 
and open frogs, and who was trained on the Caulfield 
track, had picked up a certain amount of sand while 
working and this condition had been generated. It was 
unfortunate, but we started him in the Caulfield Cup. He 
ran an excellent race, was pocketed at the turn into the 
straight, and was carrving a horse called Pendil as they 

§ot away, but was unable to catch 
Aborigine and Blue Book, who made a dead-heat in the 

k running third, with Carl Dour immediately 
behind him. It was bad luck, but we were compensated 
on our return to Adelaide by winning the Port Adelaide 
Cup. The price, however, was very short. 

I never raced in my own name. Aly clientele in my 
profession consisted of all types, and, as I used to point out 
to my brother, it did not matter to him, who was a wool- 
grower, what happened on the racecourse, but it would 
matter a great deal to me if I happened to get mixed up 
m any trouble caused by people over whom we had no 
control. He begged ine to continue, but I just mentioned 
to him that I had advised two men, who had been my 

k j concerning a disqualification which 

they had suffered at the hands of the stipendiarv stewards 
and who were really the victims of a combination betweeii 
trainers and jockeys, and as in one’s professional life you 
could not afford to have anything of this sort brouaht 
against you, I thought it preferable to hand over my interest 
to him. We had some 30 or 40 thoroughbreds and he 
compensated me. The only thing I made him promise 
was that it he won a Cup, I must be well on. He did 
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afterwards win the Melbourne Cup, and I had great diffi- 
culty in persuading him to back his horse, because he argued 
that the price was far too short, although he had won the 
Hotham Handicap the previous Saturday. I ultimately 
induced him to back him, and to back him for me. 


Many curious incidents arise in racing. Many a dis- 
appointment is suffered, many a victory quite unexpected 
takes place, and the onlookers sometimes marvel and suspect 
all sorts of things. I recollect one such occasion at a country 
race meeting that used to take place not far from my brother’s 
station. There was a Cup for district horses, and my brother 
had a pretty good animal that should have easily captured 
th is race. There was a stipulation that there should not 
be less than seven starters. The neighbouring stations had 
nominated, and my brother, in order to ensure a race, 
had nominated two buggy horses. They were named 
Romulus and Remus. He had what was believed to be the 
best horse, and the neighbouring squatters knew something 
about him, and knew that they had little or no chance, and 
some of them refrained from bringing their nominations to 
the meeting. There were only six starters, including my 
brother’s good horse, and my brother, therefore, in order 
to see that the rules were complied with and enable the race 
to be run, started one of his buggy horses. He brought a 
jockey specially to ride his selected thoroughbred and, of 
course, the price was cramped, and when he put a fiver on 
that was practically the end of the betting. The track was 
an open bush track marked by posts with flags. The start 
went all right, the buggy horse toiling away in the rear. 
One neighbour’s horse bolted off the track, another ran 
off in an opposite direction, my brother’s so-called certainty 


ran inside one of the posts and had to be pulled up. Various 
fatalities of a like nature occurred, and my brother’s victor 
was the buggy horse. He won — the only one who had 
followed the correct course. I chaffed my brother, and 
frequently recorded it at little lunches and dinners. This 
story is an illustration of the uncertainty of racing. 
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There is another side of it. A good story is told in racing 

circles of a well-known Sydney bookmaker nho made up 

a party which went to a little country meeting in New 

South Wales. They decided to operate, and during the 

d^ met M'ith some success, as bookmakers usually 

Ihere was a race with only three horses starting and 

bookmakers closed up their books and retired, lis it 
regarded as a certainty. 

The more responsible man kept on betting, and as luc 
odds were very cramped was doing little or no business. 
1 resentiy a bewhiskered little chap arrived and asked the 
price of one horse that appeared to have no chance w’hatever. 
1 he bookmaker named a good price under the circumstances, 
and aher a certain amount of bargaining the countrvman 
said he would take 500 to 50. Notwithstanding the position, 
he was laid this and asked if he would like it again. He 
said. Yes, and it was accordingly booked to him. Judae 
the amazement of the bookmaker when the horse this 
individual had backed romped in, a comfortable winner. 
He had a very expensive afternoon, and finally, meeting 
he backer, said to him that he had had a good win. The 
little man said Yes.” He said, “You are a lucky man to 

™ T'lt money, and the little man still continued to say 
^^^es. 1 he bookmaker, probing the matter further, said 

ou know, t own that horse and did not give him a chance ’’ 

1 he_ backer then rejoined, "Ah, yes, hut I otened the other 
two. It IS one of the neatest racing stories I know, and I 
am inrormed has a substratum of truth in it. 

For years I attended the race meetings in the city with 

the greatest regularity, sometimes to my profit and some- 

tinres the reverse. Melbourne was our Mecca at Cup time 

and a large number of South Australian sportsmen visited 
the eastern capital from Adelaide. 

In the rush that takes place on a race day one sometimes 
gets mto diHiculties. I recollect on one occasion at a Birth- 
day Cup meeting an old professional friend from Western 
Australia had been my guest. We ventured a pound or two 
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each on a horse in the Cup and were unfortunate enough 
to lose. As we were driving home he asked me to put £2 
on the horse for him in the Alderman Cup, to be run 
later on. He was leaving that night by boat for the West. 
I undertook to do so. 

I had a very successful day at the Alderman Cup meet- 
ing, and amongst my activities was a whole £5 note on 
the horse that he and I had previously backed in the Cup. 
Returning to my club in the evening, I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had forgotten to put his £2 on, but on the 
following Monday I wrote him a note and enclosed my 
cheque for the amount of the dividend, which was a pretty 
considerable lump, and ate into my winnings. My memory 
had not befriended me, and there was nothing to do but pay. 

Another curious incident occurred at the Gawler races. 
My brother had trained a finely modelled Tostig horse up 
at his station and had written to me that he was taking 
him to the Cawler races, and thought he would run very 
well, and to come up prepared to back him. The horse 
was quite an unknown quantity and nobody took much 
notice of him. My brother told me to put £20 on him, and 
get it quietly on the tote so as not to attract attention. It 
was in the days before the electric totalisator and the tickets 
were taken out of boxes by hand. The horse was No. 12, 
and I quietly went to the £1 window and asked for ten 
tickets on No. 12. Tickets were handed to me, and as 
I retired I noticed that there were not that number of 
tickets on the number that I had asked for. I accordingly 
looked at the tickets, discovered that they were No. 13, and 
as nobody had approached the tote in the meantime, I 
induced the operator to change the tickets on to No. 12 
and restore the tickets he had given me on No. 13 to 
their places. He very courteously did this and I wandered 
round and got the commission invested, including something 
for myself. The horse duly won and paid a £12 dividend. 
One has to keep his wits about him in such circumstances. 

This Tostig horse had beautiful conformation; in short, 
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he was a model on top, but, like all the breed, was weak in 

the torelegs, and while winning the Baker Handicap durino 

the first world wa^ put^his foot in a small hole and broke 

his fetlock joint. The Tostig breed of horse had great pace 

and considerable staying power, and many of them were 
good jumpers. 

On yet another occasion I backed a horse called Firepan 
with a bookmaker, who intercepted me on my way to the 

“ J Jay me full tote odds. 

I had borrowed £3, as I had had a bad day, from a friend, and 

as I met the bookmaker I returned the £3 and told him I 

would have a fiver on Firepan. In those davs a bookmaker 

was acting illegally in betting at all, and a number of them 

had a limit to the price. Firepan won and paid £19. The 

bookmaker desired to settle with me at his limit of £15 to 

T,u.= ^ !r and, as he was a member of 

attersall s Club, I had him brought before the committee 

Ss^um H "l J settle the 

price the horse had paid, and threw the money on the table 

good°gracl‘dr!”^'“'™'‘"’ ^marked: “Pay with 

bro?C'"® i'*’® the horses on my 

Others station had to be sent to other properties to secure 
proper pasture for them and amongst them was a Tosdg 

wkh ^ n ^ Hergott Springs, and M^as running 

drover or other managed to catch her, and apparently fancied 
her, seeing that she was an animal of quality. She^was not 

missed for many weeks but she was finally discovered by the 

for breeding purposes. > ^ usea ner 

I attended a race meeting at Broken Hill, my brother 

which he afterwards raced over hurdles. This was an un 
nown quantity, and we secured a very satisfactory price 
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from the ring. He won, and we had what might be regarded 
as a good killing. My brother s intention was to run him 
the following Wednesday in a longer race, in which he 
thought he would do better. On the Saturday morning we 
got a message from the trainer to come out to the stable at 
once. We drove out, and found the horse in great distress 
with what might be regarded as a kink in his neck. He 
could not straighten it, and was apparently in considerable 
pain. A veterinary surgeon was summoned, and relieved 
the animal to some extent. He had to be scratched for his 
^^S^g^rn^rits, as the infirmity, whatever it was, continued 
in a minor degree for some days. He must have caught a 
severe cold from the chill of travelling in the open truck, 
which was all that could be provided to take him from my 
brother s station to Broken Hill. Although he appeared to 
get all right, he failed to live up to expectations, and was 
used finally as a station hack. 

My brother always had an ambition to win a cup. As I 
have already indicated in another part of this book, he in- 
vented the starting gate, and also advocated in the columns 
of “The Australasian” — the then leading sporting newspaper 
of Australia under an able editorship — that a method should 
be adopted of stewards moving round with the horses inside 
the track. He suggested an electric contraption for the pur- 
pose, but later on we find his idea applied in a somewhat 
different way — a motor car moves round on the inner track 
keeping pace with the horses, until the final stages of the 
race. This enables the stewards to watch very carefully the 
behaviour of the boys, and judge of the efforts of the horses. 

All sorts of devices are supposed to be employed by men 
of doubtful character, who are associated with the racing 
world, but during a fairly long experience I never encoun- 
tered any instance where it could be even suggested that 
either doping of the horse, or foul work in a race had been 
resorted to. There were incidents where men who were 
superior horsemen have opened up to let the less experienced 
boy endeavour to get the inside running, and then closed on 
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him as he was about to take it, but these are all things that 

the experienced jockey has to do if he is to succeed, and how 

well some of them did it, and how well they rode their 

mounts can be remembered by those who understood the 
racing game. 

Horses have a peculiar disposition. I remember one huge 

stallion my brother owned, in which I had no interest— 

a great stayer and a well-bred horse. He had a mania for 

foals, and once he saw a mare with a foal in a paddock he 

was very difficult indeed to control. He was out one day and 

happened to get into a paddock where there were mares and 

foals. He rounded all the foals up and took possession of 

them, treating them with every consideration, and seemed 

quite happy in their company. As he had to be brought in, 

the trainer found great difficulty in getting him to relinquish 

control of the foals that he had entirely separated from their 

mothers. On another occasion, while being ridden from 

the track one morning, he encountered a mare and foal, and 

gave the boy who was riding him a really bad time in keep- 
ing him under control. 

Serving as a sire on the station I saw him years afterwards, 

approached him, he immediately rounded up 
all the mares, and stood as it were guard over them. He 

would jump a fence to get in with a foal, for he appeared 
to have an extraordinary affection for the young. 

^ ^ experience as regards the South Australian 
Derby. My brother had engaged a horse of his own breed- 
ing sired by the Tostig horse figured in the Gawler incident. 
He gave every indication of being a true stayer, and my 
brother had him prepared for the South Australian Derby, 
and had hopes that he would win it. As my brother had 
to leave for Melbourne to attend the Spring Meeting, where 

c lb c horses engaged, he asked me to attend to the backing 
ot his horse. The night before the Derby was run the trainer 
rang me up and said the horse had gone in one of his front 
legs— a typical performance for the Tostig blood— and that he 
was very concerned about it. He applied hot fomentations, 
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and on the following morning rang me to say that the horse, 
whose name was Poganotos, was a great deal better, and that 
he would bring him to the course and I could see him there, 
and we could decide whether to start him or not. 


A strong boy had been engaged who had been severely 
criticised for riding a bad race the previous Saturday on the 
horse that was favourite for the Derby. I attended the 
course early, examined the horse’s leg, and came to the con- 
clusion — shared by the trainer — that he would probably 
break down in the race. Notwithstanding this, I said I 
thought the best thing to do would be to start him, as if he 
did not break down then he would break down later on, and 
the trainer pointed out that it was almost throwing money 
away to back him. I agreed. Judge of my amazement when 
he hnished the Derby course full of running, and beat the 
favourite after a desperate struggle. He paid, of course, a 
specially good dividend, in which neither my brother nor 
myself shared. The jockey rode a most desperate finish, and 
was all smiles to have beaten the horse that he was supposed 
to have ridden badly on the previous occasion. I was able 
to wire my brother that he had won a Derby, but without 
profit. 

Poganotos did not appear to be any worse after the race, 
but was turned out, and a well-known sporting enthusiast in- 
sisted on taking a lease of him with a view of winning the 
Adelaide Cup. He knew his weakness, but he said he had 
frequently prepared horses that had suffered in the same 
way. He brought him to Adelaide, and I have seldom seen 
a horse in better condition. The trouble in his legs had not 
manifested itself, and on looking him over I was struck by 
his excellent condition. A few days after I had seen him my 
brother informed me that his leg had gone after a working 
gallop at Morphetville. This was the end of his racing 
career, but he proved an excellent hack, and was the choice 
of all lady riders at my brother’s station. Such are the vicissi- 
tudes in the racing world. 

I became chairman of the Football League at the request 
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of the Council of that institution. We had an excellent sec- 
retary, and a sound body of men more or less devoted to the 
interests of their owm particular clubs, but enthusiastic re- 
garding the superiority of the Australian game. I joined in 
their enthusiasm because I believe the Australian game is the 
fastest and cleanest of all football games. I presided at the 
meetings of the Council, and tried offences by players against 
the rules which were reported by the umpires. Some were 
very trivial, but occasionally a serious charge was laid, and I 
remember very well the disqualification I imposed on a 
player for a period that would keep him out of the semi- 
finals in which his team was entitled to play. 

I had an illustration of the popularity of the game on this 
occasion. There was a tremendous amount of publicity, and 
a great deal of criticism levelled at myself for inflicting the 
punishment— which I still regard as well deserved— upon 
this player who was a first-class man, but who in a moment 
of impetuosity had dashed the ball into the central umpire’s 
face. This could not be tolerated. 

I was waited upon by a deputation consisting of mayors, 
by King's Counsel, and by all manner of people, in an en- 
deavour to get me to reduce the sentence. I listened to all 
that they had to say. There was really nothing new brought 
forward, and the disqualification stood. It is all to the benefit 
of this type of sport that it should be kept free from incidents 
which may be regarded as a species of ruffianism. This 
serves to indicate the remarkable popularity of the game, 

and the loyalty of the individual district to its own particular 
team. 

The secretary told me a good story of one of my pre- 
decessors. He was then a club secretary. Part of his duty 
was defending a man who had been charged with an assault 
upon another player. He put up a wonderful defence, over- 
powering, in fact, in his opinion, only to find that the chair- 
man not only found his man guilty, but gave him a pretty 
stiff punishment. The secretary told me that years after- 
wards, having come in close contact with their chairman in 
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certain business relationships, he asked him for an explana- 
tion of his conclusions. “Well,’^ said the chairman, “con- 
trary to all practices I went to see that game, and was stand- 
ing immediately opposite where the other player was as- 
saulted by the man who had been accused.” The secretary 
thought this was an excellent answer, and said no more, but 
there was a tradition that the chairman should not attend, 
but simply be guided by the evidence that was produced, 
and, except for the final games to determine the premiership 
of the season, I rarely attended, and consoled myself by a 
visit to the racecourse. 

On one occasion we entertained certain judicial digni- 
taries at the instance of a professional friend. One of them 
watched the game with considerable interest, and, after some 
light refreshment, strolled up and down in front of the box 
reserved for myself and visitors. I judged by his appearance 
he was not enjoying it too much, and ventured to remark on 
what a fast, clean game the Australian game was. I suddenly 
remembered that he was interested in Rugby. He turned 
on me, and said; “Yes, it is fast enough, but there is too 
much damn whistle.” Certainly the whistle was used very 
frequently that afternoon, but I realised how he preferred 
the scrum to the fleet-footed game we play in Australia. 

On my election to the Senate I perforce had to resign the 
chairmanship, but the post was filled by one who afterwards 
became a member of the Supreme Court Bench. 

I had a great love for rifle shooting, but my interest, 
after I had relinquished the command of the Scottish Corps, 
was so devoted to racing, and my time was so fully occupied, 
that I did not follow up, and finally lost all association. I 
always thought rifle clubs should be encouraged and sup- 
ported by the Government. Many countries had given them 
full support, and Germany in particular produced a number 
of first-class marksmen. 

Such are a few extracts from my life in sport. My interest 
took one’s mind off the more serious affairs that arose in one s 
professional life. It was a sort of refresher to have an 
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afternoon either at racing or at football, and I feel that the 
large following that football gets in this country, as well as 
in England, is due to the fact that the population as a whole 
want some mental relief from their every-day work that will 
take their minds right away from their employment, be it 

mental or physical. In fact, it is a sort of mental rest, and 
perhaps also a physical rest. 
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Feeling my position fairly well assured and my practice 
developing along satisfactory lines, I decided, in 1922, to 
endeavour to secure a seat in the Senate. Frequendy the 
question has been asked me why I relinquished what a num- 
ber of my friends regarded as a promising career at the Bar. 
Shortly, the position was this. As far back as 1914 I dis- 
cussed with Sir Samuel Way, then Chief Justice, a sugges- 
tion that he had made to me that I should come up, in other 
words that I should take silk. Fie suggested that I should 
send him a list of the more prominent cases in which I had 
been engaged during my 20 years of practice. Flaving con- 
sidered the matter carefully, I saw no risk and possibly some 
gain in going to the Senior Bar. I accordingly made applica- 
tion. 

Appointments in South Australia to the Inner Bar are 
made on the recommendation of the Chief Justice of the 
State. Sir Samuel Way was stricken down, and I saw him 
only once again, when he told me that he would deal with 
the matter on his return to the court. Fie never returned. 

FI is successor was Sir George Murray, and as I did not 
desire to have my application discussed by all and sundry, 

I personally saw him in regard to the matter, when he some- 
what curtly informed me that he did not approve of applica- 
tions for silk, but he assured me there was nothing against 
me in my professional career. There the thing had to stand, 
but I felt somewhat embarrassed, partly by the fact that I 
was charging the fees of a leader, although I was really only 
a junior member of the South Australian Bar. I was, there- 
fore, perturbed at being informed on very excellent authority 
that the Chief Justice had definitely indicated that he would 
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never appoint myself and one other, who shall be nameless, 
to the Inner Bar. 

I did not know what I had done or left undone, but I 
somehow sensed hostility in the air, and feared that it might 
be visited, probably unjustly, on those 1 represented. I did 
my best to keep my cases out of the Chief Justice s list, and 
appeared before him as rarely as I could. I learned that I 
was personally distasteful to him, notwithstanding an asso- 
ciation in the past that had been quite pleasant before he 
ascended the Bench, and, without divulging my real reasons 
to anyone, I determined, with a suitable opening, to enter the 
hedcral arena. In justice to one who has gone, I will say 
this, that on no occasion did I feci that his judgment had 
been warped by any personal hostility to myseTf when I 
appeared before him, but the lurking fear was there. 

The opportunity came to get into Federal politics, and 1 
took it. In my earlier days, I had taken a very lively interest 
in politics As indicated earlier, I had, at 23 years of aoe 
stood tor the District of Victoria, and, looking hack over the 
ellort I made, I appear to have put up a pretty good fiaht. 

1 he press were kind in those days. They reported you 
verbatim at the various leading centres, and, scanning my 
speeches alter a lifelong experience, I find that in basic 
principles I have not materially altered my views. 1 stood 
mainly tor clean politics. I stood for many radical reforms 
some ot which I have since seen given effect to. Race 

improvement loomed large in my speeches, and I quoted 

burke in profusion. 

I appear to have spoken on more than one occasion for 
over an hour-and-a-half, answered hundreds of questions 
quoted poetry extensively, and towards the end of the cam- 
paign I was honoured with tremendous audiences. How- 

ever, the electors did me a service by rejecting me by a con- 
siderable majority. 

I recognise now that, although the party machines were 
not so rigidly bound as in our later day polities, the ticket 
scored, and as I had no ticket, I was defeated. I returned 
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ston, as I have already indicated. 


Mr. King 


On Kingston’s death in 1908 there was a vacancy for the 
Federal seat. The Labour Party had made the selection 
of Mr. E. A. Roberts, who was then Chairman of the United 
Labour Party. The selection was unpopular in labour circles. 
He had resigned from the State Parliament, and there was 
considerable friction concerning his selection. I was attend- 
ing a dinner at a private house and amongst those present 
were some members of the National League. Conversation 
turned on to politics, and I told them plainly that if they 
ran a good sporting man they could win the Adelaide seat, 
as Roberts was undoubtedly unpopular, and his selection 
not approved of by a large number of the rank and file. They 
asked me for suggestions, and I gave them the name of a 
prominent Adelaide citizen and sportsman. It appears he 
was not personally agreeable to them, and I was approached 
and asked if I would stand. Having consulted my partner, 

I agreed to do so. 


There was a strenuous fight, and it appeared at one stage 
as if I were likely to win, but Roberts ultimately prevailed 
with a majority of 234 in a pretty heavy poll. The battle 
was fought with every weapon available. One’s character 
was traduced, the sectarian question was used both ways. 
The vote of the Destitute Asylum really turned the day. 
Mr. Roberts beat me there by 154 votes, and, as there was 
some doubt concerning some of the votes that were recorded, 
there was a pretty close examination, and it was found that 
80 dead men had voted! 


In the meantime, Mr. Roberts had improved his relation- 
ship with the Labour Party, and, when the election occurred 
in 1910, he had an overwhelming majority, defeating me by 

nearly 4,000 votes. 

I regard my defeat in 1908 as providential. I could never 
have held the Adelaide seat against a popular Labour repre- 
sentative. 
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Theie were several political parties in South Australia in 
the early 1900’s. Labour was feeling its way from about 
1894 onwards. In the country districts we used to see very 
moderate and usually pleasant gentlemen carrying the Labour 
banner. I frequently wondered what political principles 
t ey stood for, and I came to the final conclusion that they 
were simply minions of the Trades Union movement, and 
not spokesmen for a really political principle of any kind. So 
tar as one could deduce, the only thing in the way of a politi- 
cal principle they seemed to indicate was that they were 
moderate socialists. 


With regard to Socialism, I do not think I could express 
my view concerning it in more appropriate terms than that 
great Labour leader, Samuel Gompers, expressed himself in 

at a conlercnce-‘'Socialism holds nothing but unhappiness 

lor the hunian race. It destroys personal initiative, wipes 
out national pnde-thc hearthstone of a people’s culture- 
and finally it plays into the hands of the autocrats. One has 
only to watch its ravages on the human soul— the soul with- 
out a country-to know that Socialism is the fad of fanatics 
die sophistry of so-called intelligentsia, and it has no place 

m the hearts ol those who would secure and fiaht for free- 
dom and preserve democracy.” ^ 

Gompers was a realist and a humanitarian as well. 

I had come to the conclusion that these Labour candidates 
whom we used to see were animated by no real political 
principle at all, and obtained their backing from those who 

S'ni ff" who 

act not. 1 fiey always wanted something to tilt at. 

The Legislative Council of South Australia had a some- 
yv lat restricted franchise. This body was a veritable cockshy 
just as the banks t^day are the windmill for the quixotics in 

T^l 0 1 * * 1 1 1 ^ some reason for ex- 

fn .'mclligeLr''" 

Although I was of a more radical disposition, and was a 
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member o£ a Liberal and Democratic League, I gradually 
felt the pressure of this huge body on the body politic. They 
regimented the Trades Union movement as a solid phalanx 
of voters, and it became necessary to form one opposing 
party which stood for some principle, and which was not 
exclusively conservative. 

I assisted in the formation of what was then known as the 
Liberal Union, which absorbed the National League, the 
Liberal and Democratic League, but could not get the 
Country Party, which was a separate organisation, into line. 

The Liberal Union was very successful in regimenting 
the electoral machine, and, although I became its second 
President, on the death of Senator J. H. Vardon,* I found 
the position complicated by the fact that the Country Party, 
who were our natural allies, stood apart. Then, when the 
Labour Party split, and some sections formed a National 
Party, I ultimately obtained their inclusion in the Liberal 
Union as the Liberal Federation. The Country Party 
were almost willing to link up, but strong opposition from 
influential quarters inside the Liberal Union prevented my 
attaining that much-desired end. It was to come, however. 
Gradually, as the tariff policy of this country settled itself 
for good or ill along certain lines, the major difficulties 
of the Union disappeared, and to-day the old Liberal Union 
rejoices in the name of Liberal and Country League. 

I made no serious effort to enter the political arena until 
1922, when I was selected for the Senate. There were 
three teams in the field, two retiring Liberals and myself, 
three Labour men and three members of the National Party. 
The campaign for the Senate is a strenuous business, and 
it appeared as if the Liberal team had a fair chance of 
winning. The Nationalist Party, with some 23,400 votes, 
and Labour, 65,000, stood against our 44,000. Of the 
Nationalist vote. Labour obtained 5,000, as against my 
20,000, but still it was enough, and the three Labour men 

were elected. 
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My defeat on this occasion was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. I had run several campaigns as a candidate for the 
^ate District of Adelaide, largely with a view of keeping 
the electors on the Adelaide roll and not allowing them 


votes 

some 


1 . -I not tlJLXWVVlll^ 

to enrol m the neighbouring districts, where the numbers 
were close, but where the Liberal Party usually had a 
majority. In the District of Adelaide, Labour had 
to spare, and by judicious transfer could endanger 
safe Liberal seats in the neighbourhood. 

One had a great deal of fun in these campaigns, but, apart 

from the 1908 sally for the Federal seat, I never expected 

to be returned, and really never desired to he returned 

but in 1922 I would have welcomed relief from my sur- 
roundings. 

The interstate press had been hinting at suaaestions 
ot my appointment to the Inner Bar. How they originated 
I neither knew nor cared, for I knew it was not to be 
1 had gone overseas in 1925 for what I considered to he a 
well-earned holiday. While at Lyons, in France when I 
was preparing for a tour of the Riviera with mv wife and 
a party, I received a cable asking me if I would return as 
an election was contemplated. It was somcu'hat of a dis- 
appointment but It was either now or never. I accordinoly 
cabled h^k I was returning immediately. We caught die 
boat at Toulon, hut owing to the British seamen’? strike 
\ve were allowed to land neither in Fremantle nor Port 
Adelaide and were brought on to Melbourne, whence I 
caught a tram and was from then on immersed in a strenuous 
campaign. Tlmre was a Labour team, of course, two 
Liberals and a Country Party candidate were grouped, and 
ir Victor \^ ilson, who had been rejected by the Country 
rarty through some unfortunate misunderstandino made 

the campaign somewhat difficult. Machine politics ulti- 

matel^y triumphed and Sir John Newlands was elected to 

me hrst vacancy, I was elected to the second, and the 

^ountry Party representative to the third. VVe had com- 
lortable majorities. 
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The way was now open to take my seat in the Senate 
in the following July, when, by the resignation of Senator 
Benny, I was appointed by the State Parliament to fill the 
vacancy as from the 24th January, 1926. 

I was fortunate enough to hnd a Government in office 
with whose policy I was almost in complete agreement, and 
within seven months I was offered an honorary ministership 
to discharge the functions of the Attorney-General, who was 
proceeding abroad. Such rapid preferment is unusual, and 
at times does not operate to one’s advantage. I recollect 
a Labour man, after my retirement from the Government 
in 1938, who appeared very dissatisfied at the selection of 
the Gabinet formed by Mr. Gurtin. He had not long 
been in Parliament. I told him that it was the best thing 
that ever happened to him, that his deferment would take 
the sense of jealousy out of his colleagues. I judged that 
he was not altogether satisfied with the point of view 1 held, 
but I have no doubt that my point of view is right, and I 
speak from a long experience. 

I found the atmosphere of the Senate somewhat different 
from that which I expected. Speeches seemed to wander 
away from the point that was under discussion. 

Readers may think that I have some prejudice against 
the Labour Party. I have this firm belief, that so long as 
their platform and their policy are controlled by the Trades 
Union movement they will he hampered in their attitude; 
in short, they will not govern, but be governed. There 
are many men in their ranks for whom one has personally 
a high regard, and two events spring to my mind of the 
behaviour of two Labour men in responsible positions that 
betokened the innate honesty of the individuals and the 
desire to do the right thing. 

On one occasion I was retained in an endeavour to settle 
a huge piece of litigation between the South Australian 
Government and a contractor. The instructions came from 
another large firm who had agreed to finance the contractor 
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in a new contract, provided that he could eliminate litigation 
between himself and the South Australian Government. 
I he papers were in the hands of another firm. Their 
costs were paid and the whole transaction placed in my firm’s 
hands. After considerable negotiation extending over 
months with the Crown Solicitor and the Honourable T 
Price, who was Premier and Commissioner of Public Works 
terms which were satisfactory to mv client were agreed to’ 
and a short memorandum was drawn up cmbodHna the 
toms of settlement between the Crown and the contractor, 
ihese were signed on a sheet of foolscap bv the Minister 
and the contractor. My client, through some negliaence 
in his office apparently had omitted to inform me of the 
lability to the Railway Commissioner of some thousands 
ot pounds. One morning shortly afterwards Mr. Price 
rang me up and said he wanted to meet the Crown Solicitor 
and myself and would like my client to come alona. I 
left my client sitting in the outer office and went m to 
see the Premier. He had with him the Crown Solicitor, and 
informed me that he had just sent for the Attornev-General 
I askcxl him what was troubling him. He said: “The Rail- 
way Commissioner has just been in and savs he is not the 
Orown and that he does not propose to be hound bv the 
agreement I said I knew nothing of the liability to the 

tnlZ? hut that the agreement intended 

to settle all matters between us. The Attornev-General had 

hiir H T informed 

the beads of perspiration that broke out on his brow. I 
refmined from rebuking him for the negligence of his 
staff in not properly informing us of the position. He was 
summoned to Mr. Price’s room, and his anxiety was very 

understand by this? He said: “I understood that all claLs 
on either side were to be relinquished and that I should be 
paid so much f^ plant which I was abandoning to the 

Government. Turning to the Attorney-General and the 
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Crown Solicitor, Mr. Price said: “I think we had better 
start again. Give me your copy of the memorandum,” he 
said to me. He put them together and he said: “Attorney, 
whatever the law is, the right thing to do is to start afresh,” 
and he promptly burnt both copies. We started afresh, 
with happy results to my client. 

There was a humanity and honesty about the action of 
the Premier that made a strong appeal. 

The other instance was of a more personal character, and 
concerned the late Senator Barnes. For the short period 
that I was in opposition in the Senate, and the Scullin 
Government in office. Senator Barnes was leading the 
Senate. He introduced a Bill and made his second reading 
speech on it on the Friday afternoon. The adjournment 
was obtained by the Leader of the Opposition. The Senate 
then rose, and, as I found I would be unable until the 
following Thursday to make a speech on the measure, I 
went into Senator Barnes’ room, where he had been enter- 
taining some friends, and asked him if he would arrange 
for the Bill’s discussion to continue over the following 
Thursday, so that I could take the adjournment and make 
my speech on that day. He agreed to this. Judge of my 
amazement when on my return to the Senate I found 
the debate on the measure was almost completed. I sent 
a chit to Senator Barnes by one of the messengers remind- 
ing him of his promise. The messenger returned and said 
the Senator wanted to see me. I went round. We held 
a whispered conversation scarcely in Parliamentary language, 
and he turned on me at last and said: “Did you say I 
promised you that adjournment?” I said: “You did. Jack, 
but I think you have forgotten it.” He said: “If you say 
so, it is enough for me. I will get the Bill pulled off until 

to-morrow,” and he did. 

Although somewhat embarrassed, I was called upon when 
attending his funeral in an official capacity to say a few 
words over his grave, and I think the quotation from Ken- 
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dall s Ode to Gordon,” which 
most appropriate:— 


then made, was 


. . The brave, great soul, 

That never told a lie or turned aside 

To fly from danger— he, as I say, was one 

Of that bright company this sin-stained world 
Can ill afford to lose.” 

I think it touched some of those present. 

John Barnes word was his bond. He had settled many 
a score of industrial disputes by arguing the matter out, 
as he once told me, sometimes getting away from his sur- 
roundings, mther in the stable, or even as he put it, on the 

ung 1 I he rnanner in which he used to endeavour 
to saddle us of the Liberal Party with the responsibility 
ot supporting the gentlemen he referred to as the “Corns ” 
was amazing. He did this with a twinkle in his eye. 

thof ^^ce suggested to me 

that we should frame a new arbitration measure. He 

said he felt confident that we could accomplish some good. 

We exchanged some ideas, and when I pointed oSt to 

nT, nd he ‘ "'"'l Government had 

m mind, he simply laughed and said: “We manaaed to 

were\bou° 

in 1929 ” “h l‘°" overwhelming victory 

lights ” played the political game according to his 

“ considerable knowledge of the inner working of 

scarcely familiarises you with 
what arises m the Parliamentary room. 

shall never forget a tribute paid to me by a retiring 

andlTf OPP^iJioo Pfty. He said: “As a Senate? 

W he h“noTu^?io“-''^^'''“ 

Having regard to the many criticisms and attacks made 
upon the Government by myself and my colleagues, I 
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could not help feeling flattered at the parting speech of 
one who had suffered at our hands. 

Parliament is like a huge school. It has its good boys 
and its bad boys; it has its cunning boys and its candid 
boys, but the ear of the average politician is very close to 
the ground. He endeavours to gauge popular feeling. 

ing which 
scorn . I 

remember on one occasion receiving a deputation of mem- 
bers on behalf of a well-known citizen of a distant State who 
had got into some difficulty regarding a mineral claim and 
was very anxious to get help and guidance— if not something 
more — from the Federal Government. He was brought to 
me as Minister in Charge of Development, accompanied 
by various Senators and Members of all parties. I heard 
the story and observed the distress in which the individual 
was, and this distress was very marked, due to the fact that 
he had broken or injured one of his legs while prospecting 
on his property. Officially I could do nothing, but I casually 
mentioned that the only firms I knew who took any interest 
in his product were two Australian companies. Of one 
of these companies I was a director, but had not the slightest 
notion whether the material was of any real value or not. 
My one desire was to help the old chap. I was thanked 
and the deputation withdrew. 

Judge of my amazement when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the blouse of Representatives based a question to 
the Prime Minister on the fact that I had mentioned the 
name of this company as a probable purchaser of the 
material. Every other member but the one who was guilty 
of tattling called on me personally to assure me that they 
were not responsible. It was an illustration, however, of 
what I regarded as the smallness of the individual and I 
have long since forgiven him. 

Many of the members take enjoyment in simply baiting 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, and without any sincerity 
in their criticism proceed to argue and debate along most 
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untenable lines. When there is no urgency to get through 

with the business of Parliament, a certain amount of 

diversion is not only excusable, but one even at times 

enjoys it, but when the matter is urgent and of a serious 

character, one can scarcely appreciate conduct that simply 
conduces to delay. 

entry into Parliament I found the atmosphere 
very different from that of the courts in which I had prac- 
tised for so long. There was an air of langour, and while 
some attention was undoubtedly given to the speeches of 
members, one found the chamber very often quite full, but 

unless the matter was of great interest, paying little attention 
to what tell even from the lips of Ministers. 

I took my seat and waited for a suitable opportunity to 
address the Senate. It came, and after a few minutes I 
ound myself perfectly at home. The chamber was full 
and attentive. I was a new man, and they wanted to 
observe what manner of man I was. I left them in little 
doubt as to where I stood. As is customarv, my first effort 
was received m silence, except for the round of “Hear hears” 
as I rose, and a repetition of the only form of applause 
permitted in Parliament at the conclusion. 

As a private Senator one^s duties were light. I criticised 

a Bill for a grant to the State of Western Australia, and my 

criticism was founded on facts concerning tremendous losses 

uhich were being made in, I think, a sawmill and some other 

factory run by the Government of that State. It appeared 

to me to be entirely unsound for a State to embark on extrava- 

pnees m manufacture, and then come cap in hand for the 
taxpayers of Australia to foot the bill. 

Constitutional reform and financial reform were in the 

of ^ current for the improvement of the workino 

shared In the main, I 

to voice my approval. ^icsuaue 

• amusing incident occurred which gave me an insiohf 

into Parliamentary methods. A distinguished colleag^had 
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arrived from South Australia for a temporary stay in the 
Senate. A Tariff Bill had come up, increasing the duty 
on imported whisky pretty considerably. I and several others 
on the Government’s side were strongly against this increase, 
and some of the Opposition were quite in sympathy with us. 
As my colleague from South Australia was well versed in 
Parliamentary procedure, he handled a suggestion for a 
reduction of the duty and we anticipated that we had the 
numbers to send the suggestion back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Heads were counted, and we had a majority 
of one. 

As I returned from the refreshment rooms that evening I 
observed that the Minister of Customs had one of our 
supporters bailed up in a corner and was impressing upon 
him something with considerable fervour and forcefulness. 
I passed by to the club-room, and in my innocence thought 
no more of the matter. The business came on fairly late in 
the evening, and we were defeated, owing to the absence of 
the gentleman who had been cornered by the Minister of 
Customs. Next morning, as a fellow-Senator and myself 
were reading the morning press in the club-room, he arrived 
and immediately informed us that he had had a violent att^k 
of lumbago and had to remain at his quarters. He put his 
round and I felt that he was offering an excuse for hi^ 
neglect to honour his promise to vote against the increased 

duties. .11 ui 

It was a Friday and the Senate adjourned early to enab e 

interstate members to catch their trains. The Wnip and a 

very congenial junior Minister cordially invited us ^ 

ministerial room for a game of bridge and a cup or e 

accepted, and the Minister, complaining that he himselt had 

an attack of lumbago, I promptly informed him in a 

serious tone that it was catching. Thev loudlv 
my suggestion, but I stoutly maintained it, and said that i 

could prove it, because a certain Senator had caug t it to 
the Minister of Customs the previous evening. Althoug 
there was loud laughter, I felt I had hit the nail on the 
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head. Such are the incidents of Parliamentary life when 
t e exigencies make it necessary to employ measures that are 
not regarded in some circles as orthodox. 

I returned to my Adelaide surroundings each weekend 

and was able to engage to a limited extent in the practice 
ot my profession. 

iqoa'T amazed and flattered when in August, 

1926, I was asked by the Prime Minister if I would join the 

Cabinet as an Honomry Minister and do the work of the 
then Attorney-General during bis absence abroad. This was 
rapid promotion, but I felt that, as I was in almost complete 
harmony witb tbe views and policy of tbe Bruce-Page Govern- 
ment on all major matters, 1 was justified in taking the step. 

1 accordingly saw Mr. Bruce, and after a few days’ delay 

owing to the absence of tbe Governor-General in Western 
Australia 1 was sworn in. This necessitated my continued 

Uur hrst Cabinet meeting took place in Sveinev where Sir 
Earle Page acted as Prime Minister. ' ^ 

1 he ^ess of the country appeared to acclaim mv appoint- 
ment. Certainly the press of South Australia did and made 

tIw s"T‘ '' Ic to my elevation, 

he bydne^y^Sun was courteous and voiced a paraoranb 
under date of rth September, 1926, which I submin” "Of 

a couple of months ago, the one who apLared to me 
easiest in his manner was Ale.\ander John AIcLachlan v'bo 

only got there through the troubles b one of the or'ivitl 

back'of tKli '"Sure uprose from the leats 

air U* rr ^ have d rTn 

on the Cotton Bounties Bill and on the last measmefS 
relprsMity'-^"''’*'’ '“P Ministerial 
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The Sydney “Herald” on the 15th September was cour- 
teous in the extreme. The “Western Australian” on the 
11th September made equally flattering references: “It was 
mentioned in these despatches a few weeks ago that one of 
the recruits to Federal Parliament who seemed to have a 
political career ahead w^as Senator McLachlan of South 
Australia. His chance has come sooner than the most 
ambitious politician would dare to hope. A very much 
weakened Cabinet was left without a legal man to advise on 
the knotty problems that may crop up. South Australia, 
owing to the Cabinet changes, was left without a Minister. 
Mr. Bruce remedied both defects at one stroke by making 
Senator McLachlan Acting Attorney-General. No instance 
can be recalled in which a Senator or member took a seat 
in Cabinet in nine months after being elected for the first 
time. The new Senator and new Acting Minister is a big 
man physically. He is one of our few bearded Senators, 
and has a speaking voice proportional to his stature. An 
eminent legal man in Adelaide, he is a practised speaker 
and did not have to battle against that self-consciousness 
which often oppresses newcomers in politics in their first 
few years. This is probably only his first step up.” 

On the return of the Prime Minister and the Attorney- 
General, I expected to relinquish my duties, but at the 
request of the Prime Minister I agreed to continue to serve. 
The Attorney-General had returned, and I became a sort 
of offsider to the Prime Minister, taking the work of any 

Minister who was either ill or absent. 

Our removal to Ganberra was in the air. Parliament 
House was finished, hotels had been built and certain sec- 
retariats erected. 

The opening of Parliament at Ganberra was decided 
and we were informed that His Majesty the King had 
approved of the Duke of York performing the opening 
ceremony. The Royal party toured the various States, and 
I was Minister in attendance during their tour of the 
Western District and subsequent visit to Adelaide. Canberra 
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was agog, and the ceremony was duly performed. Digni- 
taries from the whole of Australia attended. Melba s voice 
rang through the assembled throng with its thrilling notes. 
Di^gnitanes from the Dominions, the Motherland and else- 
where graced the proceedings. Although the capital was 
unhnished m construction, various devices were resorted 
to to make things appear other than they were. Unfor- 
tunately, on the night of our departure for the south and 
tor the general break-up of the assembled visitors, a violent 
thunderstorm ensued, interrupting all the lighting arranoe- 
ments m the various hotels and private homes and causina 
considerable inconvenienrp in fact panic, to the ladiel 


It marked as it were 


inconvenience, 

in packing their furbelow's. 

occasion I think, umiKcu ui) u were 
the apex of nationhood for the Australian people, and, while 
It may have been just a tribe premature, pressure from 

delayed 

Members of both Mouses are inclined to segregate them- 
. elves and mostly associate with other members of their 
own party. Each party has its own room and there is a 
X’ery small interchange of visits. Even in the dinina-room 
members o the various parties usually share the" sa^ 
able, and I frequently wondered whether this failure to 
associate was a good thing, but the line seems to be drawn 

more definitely as the years go by. 

One curious incident served, to my mind, to mark the 
narrowness of this point of view. I had occasion to tut? 
t showing our respect for a departing member 

lendered tremendous service. It was fitting that this recoo 
and°tt°'' ^ arranged for a dinne? 

might adopt, I consulted one of their leaders as to^thether 

Me indicated his regret, but he said: “You know what mv 
\s are. I therefore confined the invitations to mem- 
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bers of my own and the Country Party, who worked in 
fairly close association with each other. 

It is regrettable that politics obtrude themselves in this 
country into amenities such as I have outlined. Discussion 
need not be carried on, although it frequently is, in a spirit 
of the most biased bitterness, and this apparently extends 
to the every-day association of members. 

There are, of course, exceptions, but you never know 
whether you are held in high personal regard by your 
opponents. They appear to think their job in life is to 
oppose, and to oppose with bitterness. The drawing of 
tight party lines tends to intensify this class of thing, and I 
sometimes wonder whether Australia is not heading towards 
that class of party-ism which has proved so prevalent in 
France and so disastrous to that country. 

It may be that the bitterness to which I have referred 
has its foundations in the growth, or the manner of growth, 
of what is now the Labour Party. Antagonism is fostered 
by certain Trades' Union leaders. They fail to recognise 
that a nation is made up of, and its future depends on, a 
conglomeration of workers of various descriptions operating 
in various calls of life. The parties give lip service to 
freedom and the ultimate objective, if carried into effect, 
would simply be the death of freedom as we know it in 
Australia and in the British world. 

I recollect that when I was a very young man and still 
in my articles a French economist was interviewed in this 
country and amongst many striking things he said that 
Australia would live to rue the day that the railways were 
nationally owned. As one who had never known any 
other than a national system, I was struck with this observa- 
tion, but he had a prevision far greater than mine and his 

words are to-day proving only too true. 

One wonders when all our basic industries are socialised, 
or nationalised, as we are pleased to term it, where the 
revenues are to come from to discharge our obligations to 
the aged and to the infirm, and where the fund is to be 
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lound to pay those social benefits so properly bestowed 
t pott deserving people. No socialist tndLtrt., unlcs k be 
a tm, nopoly, can be made to pay. I he Government st uW 
alxtunds m most of the industries. It ,s rcallv the absence 
of incentive that causes this, and those w ho arc dern iim 
social benehts from the Crown to-day have cterv i^u c ° 

ponder concerning the theory of sodalisat.on. ' 

At the moment tte live in an atmosphere of oreat nros 
perity and an abundance of foodstuffs Australia's fmu e 

lion. 1 he Atlantic Charter, now m the backwash ff 
lierently sound and tvhich would hive Icf Australia to 

iammidfnutc^:!;-^i^;,,--;- 

ii'otertm, ca wcT^'aS"^ ^ r-«--n of 

«'lio think of Austra ii , I 

a.d Theodore Lathrop si«ldmt'^‘S:,i mtT’.’d'Lil 

Zealand is a lonelv aMv n I l l^ominion ol New- 

llie better-class Indians , P^Ppliitecl. India and 

iiorth may lil inai It L ,« ' <'t tl'e 

lieinv has no d inaer ' a tiendly. Japan lor the time 

fifty “years’ time may ^ tell comment, but 
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small moment. It is the welfare of the whole community 
that should be considered in preference to pride of race 
or pride of purse. 

Our handful of people have acquitted themselves in the 
testing touch of war with credit on sea and land and in 
the air. Weapons of new destruction are not only already 
talked of, but have been tested, and the future should 
ensure that the Commonwealth of British Nations, linked 
up with the peace-loving United States, is in the forefront. 
Nations are just being born and are beginning to recognise 
their nationhood by reason of their great numbers. Their 
living standards, notwithstanding the tremendous efforts of 
the International Labour Office, are still a menace to the 
standards of the more civilised peoples. Backward nations 
as we have known them are rapidly becoming industrialised 
and will seek an outlet for their production. I have always 
feared that, unless some method can be devised to equalise 
the standards of living, friction must follow, and from 
friction war must ensue. 

A grave responsibility rests on the shoulders of leaders 
to-day. The League of Nations has gone, and the creation 
that was made to displace it appears to be already tottering. 
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Sadon^s'''SoXe;;'’^rr9^2^ ^-gue of 

w.fe, I sailed ”eas While . ’ by my 

assistance of a well-informed secretan" I 

•hat had beriafd Xvn bt mrSbinIt 

I arrived in London and made, of course the „„ 

Sr"l?e^4Tm£‘lal!:“":„hr'"' Fore^i^n t cf^a?;: 

that my wife and I must rl ” ahead, and said 

after dinner This tsCt to he 

tlays after seeing him the malady fromTSTch he^r'‘'’ ff " 
ing became so arum qc fev ^ \\nicli he was sulfer- 

the leadership of the delegadon^to ^^^^donment of 

rushenden rv'as appoinfed fn h™ f^:c^ 

Paa wL^o"’orlr Ur\nf tl /“['-«'■ ^his 

Government I was appointed nlr^ mstance of the Australian 
Oimmission from Hif Majesty ^"der a Royal 

Australia. In due conrsr ^ behalf 

the delegations of the manv Paris, and 

agreed to subscribe to this Part subscribed, or 

ef the globe. assembled from all quarters 

.ii'd'ii' sslwiTt r ’“1 f ‘“S' *“ '’■■■ 
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Kellogg, of America, who was a strong League of Nations 
protagonist, to father it in America. It apparently had a 
dual purpose, but I have no doubt that the shrewd mind 
of Briand was realising that the League was failing and 
was unlikely to provide that security for which the French 
had clamoured, and were still clamouring aloud, and that 
a declaration outlawing war by all the nations might prove 
a buttress to a crumbling League of Nations. The second 
reason was probably that Briand, with his agile mind, 
thought that it would draw America more closely into the 
field of European politics. These reasons have manifested 
themselves to me in subsequent years, but the clamour and 
the interest on the Continent left one amazed. Receptions, 
social functions, banquets, luncheons abounded. As the 
guests of the French Government, my wife and myself were 
rdted, and at the banquet given by Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg 
at the Embassy I had the privilege of meeting a real pro- 
British American in the person of Mr. Herrick, the 

Ambassador. 

Talking to me in private, he made a remark that I have 
never forgotten. He said; “You are going to the League 
of Nations?” I said: “Yes.” “There is only one League of 
Nations,” he said. “It is not the one you mean; it is the 
League of Nations of the British-speaking races.” He was 
charming and he was candid. He was one of those who, 
having decided he could give his confidence, gave it, and 

gave it freely. 

The French people treated the occasion with some seri- 
ousness, and I remember full well the cheers th^ greete 
Dr. Stresemann, the representative of Germany, as he moved 
round the horseshoe-shaped table to sign the Pact, rrom 
thousands of voices in the surrounding arena cheers went 
to the heavens. The multitudes thought here at last is 
the end of the enmity between these two great Luropean 
races and voiced their approval and their appreciation in 

the most unmistakable manner. 
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The reception 
lacked the vigour 
Stresemann. 


of the other delegates was kindly, but 
and the acclaim that w'as accorded to Dr. 


A huge pen was provided, \^'ith a precious stone in the 

top, and Mr Mackenzie King, who had preceded me in 

moving round the huge enclosure to sign the Pact, warned 

me as 1 rose to "watch out for the pen; it xvobbles over " 

J>omewhat embarrassed and with a trembling hand I seized 

the pen, to find that the enormous jewel in its head left it 

quite out of balance and almost unmanageable. I placed 

my signature on the Pact and attached the seal which had 
been si>ecially provided. 

A somewhat curious incident arose concerning the pen 
An eminent American who had held office in the United 
States was spending his declining years in Paris. He was 
the possessor of a quill made from the wing of an eagle, "La 
quiJl, which had signed a patent convention between nations 
many years before. Lie had impressed upon the French 

sllned V f using this pen to have the 

and finesse which characterise tire French, the Gorernment 
apparent y provided a large sum in francs to the mayor and 

him vvid a hT’ ' l' 

m With a Havre pen, which was the weapon placed in 
ou. hands with which to execute the vital document. 

<yentleman*^^'He^p^\^ - American 
steel cylinder containing this much-prized Lgle s quill and 

the continuity of execution. I jxiinted out to him that L 
™ecuted''bv“a^“‘"lf outlawing war should be 

smiled and I signed, and I noticed all the oTers who 
preceded me had also signed his copy of the Pact He 
was delighted and proceeded on his tvay, quill a“d Paci 
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in hand, to procure the other signatures. The incident 
serves to illustrate the diplomatic mind of the French. 

We lunched with the President at Rambouillet, and had 
many pleasant talks with distinguished Frenchmen and 
others from all countries. The man that made the strongest 
impression upon me was Poincare. He spoke in fluent 
English, and impressed me with his seriousness, his grasp 
and his determination. Briand, of whom I saw a great 
deal at Geneva, was the nation’s orator. Perhaps not as 
flowery as Paul Boncour, but nevertheless of an extra- 
ordinarily logical habit of thought, his speeches carried the 
air of tremendous sincerity, and he seemed to feel every 
thought he expressed. Here, and later at Geneva, I heard 
him often, and, although my French was very rusty, he was 
so logical, and he was dealing with matters with which I 
was so familiar, that I was usually able to follow him in 
his native tongue. 

The official banquet was a gorgeous affair and I felt 
somewhat relieved at the conclusion of the ceremonies. 
Lord Gushenden was a shrewd and observant politician. 
He called all the Dominion and British delegates together 
one morning and suggested that we might terminate our 
official visit at an earlier date than was planned by the 
French Government. He pointed out that the French 
Government must be paying an enormous sum for our 
accommodation and that there was really nothing further 
official to stay for after the reception at the Hotel de 
Ville, which was to take place the following day. "We all 

agreed. 

I liked my quarters at the Grillon and, as I dined th^e 
that evening, I got my secretary to get the directeur, as he 

was called, to see me. I invited him to have a j 

us and explained to him that after the ceremony on^W^nes 
day I should like to terminate my official stay at his hotel, 
but that I should like to keep my quarters on for my 
personal use for a few days longer at my own expense. I 
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said I would dine in the woods on Wednesday night and 
would die officially that evening. He promptly rejoined, 
m excellent English: And we shall resurrect monsieur on 
i hurray morning. It was all arranged, and, as I had to 
visit the country as far as Orleans, my wife had every atten- 
tion at the hotel. 

The directeur had a wonderful memory. He asked after 
various Australians who had stayed there. He rememhered 

i\lr. Watt on his visit there and a number of others from 

overseas, and particularly Australians. A dinner ^^•as ordered 

tor the woods on the Wednesday night. There as a hand 

m attendance, and I managed by judicious expenditure 

to have Scottish music played, much to the amazement 

apparently of a number of others who ^^ere dinino in 
adjoining rooms. ^ 

All this was in 1928, and when I remember that w ithin 
eleven years nations were at each other’s throats, 1 realise 
how kitile all documents are unless the ^vilI for peace 
prevails in the hearts and minds of men. As the Kaiser 
inferred m 1914, they are only scraps of paper. 

We ijoceedecl to Geneva a few days before tlie assembly 

Sfanres A Customary under tbe circum- 

stances. A luncheon here, a chat there, and 1 began to feel 

|xt ht.ca , ,t was national, when it should have been inter- 
wou'ldlinXh '^'' thought and voted as 

there were a few men there who were really imbued with 
m^nS f'’\League. who sought only the welfare of 

Txacl Tl ^ tt’diydual nations in the interests of world 
fo, and I^fy" iSmned To.‘" 

One felt this in a membership of a body such as the 

to mani ind'^"''l°"'' frying on the most sacred duti 
to mankind. I xvas made wise by various pri^'atc inter- 
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views with men of long experience, who had a knowledge 
of the inner workings of the League. 

The nations entertained extravagantly and there was no 
escape from a dinner each night after the assembly ter- 
minated at 7 o’clock. I made my contribution in anticipa- 
tion of an attack which was in contemplation by a foreign 
country on Australia’s tariff policy, but the attempt to 
broadcast it overseas to my Australian friends, unfortunately, 
broke down. 

One is struck by the tremendous retinue of staff and 
observers that accompany the delegates, and it was only 
later, after a considerable stay while the assembly ter- 
minated its work, that I learned that the object of the 
presence of these gentlemen was to endeavour to ascertain 
what was really happening inside various countries, what 
their outlook was in various directions and what their repre- 
sentative was likely to say at the League. 

The presence of the British entourage proved useful to 
me, but one felt that the whole atmosphere savoured of a 
secret service and there was nothing approaching candour. 

I terminated my work at the League feeling somewhat 
distressed and disillusioned. A cordial invitation vvas ex- 
tended to me to meet Mussolini as I travelled through Italy 
on the way to catch my boat at Naples. I had visited Italy 
l^cfore and could not help being struck with the enOTmous 
improvement in the general control of the people and with 
the apparent economy of the country. 

While at Genoa I saw a hairdresser’s saloon so aUr^tive 
that I immediately proceeded to have a hair cut and shave, 
a thing one would have hesitated to do a few years betore 
in any Italian centre. The hairdresser’s saloon, for sanitary 

provision and cleanliness, far excelled ^ 

abroad, except one famous saloon at Edinlmrg . e 

tradesmen were efficient and obliging, the who e 
seemed busy, the railway stations were improved the Ton- 
tine Marshes were producing food, and the malana-carry 
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iiig mosquito had been banished. I ipping was forbidden 
and the notice that it was illegal was published in every 
ounge and every lift in all the hotels at tlie centres I 
\isi^d. The penalty w'as not only dismissal of the member 

accepted the tip, but dismissal of the lodger 

wTo gave it. I actually saw’ this happen at Florence. Some 

provision was made in your hotel bill to pay an c.xtra per- 
centage for services, which was pooled and” distrihuted by 

some committee of the staff under the chairmanship of the 
manager. 

r improv’ed out of all knowledge. 

Cleanliness was apparently the watchword and it was most 

encouraging to observe how the railway system and the 
conveniences for the travelling public generallv had im- 
proved since my visit three years before. 

Personally my advent as a League delegate v\ as rccoonised 
by the authorities, and a special police attendant,” who 
apparently had no other object in view than to sec to the 
eomlort of myself and my party, attended us wherever we 
vvent. At Milan I w’ell remember, after being informed 
that the tram would be held up for an hour for mv benefit, 
taking a tour m a very high-powered car to enable us to 
view the beautiful statuary of that city. The divisional 

sui>erintendent who accompanied us in the train had 
evidently detailed one of his staff on a push-bike to keep 
guard oyer us After viewing various points of interest we 
ic^turned to the railway station. It was a warm dav and I 
observed die struggles of this unfortunate member of the 
IxiJice staff in his endeavours to keep abreast of our ear 
lietore returning to a red carpet, which was put out at 

visited, I suggested to my secretary that we 
should endeavour to offer some refreshment to this unfor- 
tunate youth, down whose face the perspiration vias stream- 
mg. An effort was made in Italian, which apparentlv was 
^t understood, and was then made in the French tonouc 

i he lac on k:,. 1 1 . i 
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Facist salute, and said in perfect English: “It is my duty and 
it was my pleasure, monsieur.” There was nothing more to 
be said, and even the police attendants would not accept a 
cigar at my hands, although the cigars were of a quality 
better than anything that could be obtained from the 
nationalised industry in France or anything available in 
Italy. They were delighted, however, when I handed them 
some scenic views of the New South Wales coast, and 
bowed profoundly and thanked me when I told them they 
might keep them. 

Waiting for my boat at Naples, my party was accommo- 
dated at a hotel right on the heights. You entered by a lift 
in the rock. Your luggage went by another lift, you arrived 
on your floor and were accommodated by an elegant and 
well-equipped bedroom and sitting-room and excellent bath- 
room equipment. The nation evidently desired to impress 
one, and at each centre where we stayed— for I had business 
at Florence and at Genoa — we were treated with tremendous 
courtesy and every consideration. Our sitting-room was 
decorated with an abundant supply of flowers as a welcome 
to my wife. The discipline of the place and the cleanliness 
of the city and its approaches strongly impressed me. 

I instance one thing that occurred to show the close watch 
and ward that was then kept. I was invited to pay a visit 
to some scenic point, the name of which I have forgotten, 
which gave a glorious view of the Bay of Naples and 
Vesuvius, in the afternoon. I accordingly went, and 
apparently this was a centre which was of some popularity 
for tourist parties. We stayed in our car and drank in t e 
magnificent view which was presented to us. Pedlars by 
the score had goods to sell— statuary and every type ot stult 
that was likely to appeal to a tourist. They kept their 
seats behind their wares until called by any mernber o 
the tourist party, who drove in a circle round the whole ot 
them. An American lady with two friends had called one 
of these men to bring his wares to the car and she bought 
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some trifle, and was apparently debating the purchase ol 

another and finally declined, whereupon the pedlar became 

very insistent, just as the oriental at Suez endeavours to 

rorce his goods on you. He showed his persistence by 

putting his foot on the running-board of the car, and his 

action was immediately noticed apparently by a gentleman 

m a black shirt, who promptly stepped out, pointed at him 

and sent him back to his proper place to vend his wares. 

I many illustrations of this discipline during my stay 

in Italy, but the people as a whole seemed to be working 

with a will. I had learned enough in Paris, where I had 

met one or two Italian exiles, well-informed and courteous 

men, to view with some misgivings the extraordinarv political 

control that was being exercised over the people. ' It could 

only end as it did end, in totalitarianism and ruin for the 
nation. 

It is a remarkable thing that throughout the world's histor\ 
with one great exception, dictatorships lead to tyranny and 'a 
desire for world domination. That great Roman, Cmsar. 
is probably the one exception, and it was, no doubt, the 
fact that the Latin tongue followed his warlike hordes that 
helped him to avoid the overwhelming tyranny that Napo- 
leon and various other pundits of more or less doubtful 
character endeavoured to inflict on the world. And while 
one writes it cannot help flitting across one's mind that 
every now and again our great civilisations are, as it were, 
injured by mother nature producing some human monster 
or other bent upon world domination. 

A pleasant voyage followed, with a stay at Colombo where 
xve were the guests of the President of the Executive Council 
and his wife, and vvhere I had the good fortune to attend 
a race meeting in the usual sweltering weather conditions. 

ifts to the grandstand, to the enclosure and your box were 
pro^voded, and It was well that it should be so, because one 
had scarcely the energy, after being bandied about by the 
urbulcnt crowd, to whom a gamble is the greatest deliaht 
o mount the stajrs provided at most of our Australian cour'ses! 
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I backed Australian riders and Australian horses, and, 
having backed four winners in succession, I felt I had had 
a good afternoon. My pockets bulged with rupees, and 
I was congratulating myself that I had recouped some of 
my heavy Continental expenditure. I joined my wife, 
however, who had spent her afternoon with friends, and was 
ultimately relieved of my ill-gotten gains by the exjjenditure 
she had involved me in at one or two emporiums. However, 
it was all in the day’s work, and I returned to Fremantle 
not able to shake off a certain feeling of despondency con- 
cerning the policy of the Mother country and the Dominions 
in relying on the League of Nations instead of on their own 
strong arms. 

To breathe anything of what my own feelings were 
would have savoured of disloyalty to a great ideal, and, 
thinking it all over, I decided to make my report. It was 
colourless; it was almost drab. I remember one honourable 
Senator saying when I presented it to the Senate that I read 
it badly and it was “not worth reading.” He got this 
from an old Scotch story of the clergyman who asked one 
of his parishioners as to his sermon. Probably my friend 
of the Senate had discerned in my behaviour my rnisgivings 
concerning the future of the League. 

When I made up my mind to remain silent I was guided 
to some extent by something Briand had let drop when he 
said: “\A^e must all stand by it. It is the one hope of 
civilisation.” He had evidently thought that the Kellogg 
Pact would strengthen the League’s position by roping 
America into European politics. Ide was a close observer, 
and of those civilians who attended the League Assembly, 
Americans probably outnumbered all others by seven to one. 
There were a large number of w’omen, cultured, well-read 
and close observers, who day by day attended the assembly, 
and I think that Briand felt that in time Arnerica must join 
and lend its powerful support to the high ideals of its ex- 
President, whose widow it was the good fortune or myselr 
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and my wile to meet during our stay at Geneva. It was 
unfortunate that some plain speaking concerning the parlous 
state of the League was not earlier engaged in, but those 
u’ho were its well-wishers hoped against hope for its success. 
Ihe others were so concerned with their own national 
affairs that they were indifferent to world affairs. 

1 have always felt uneasy about my own attitude on m\' 

return. My conscience was torn asunder. I felt the League 

would fail. I felt the lack of sincerity in the hearts ol 

many men who attended it. It was certainly backed with 

money and with lip service by many nations of the world. 

^ \ W' 1 1 It a sinister purpose to seiwe their own 

luture aggrandisement. 


To have throwm a spanner in the wheel, one felt, might 
be a dis-seivice to mankind. On the other hand, ^^I'lere were 
\ye facing? Mussolini loomed large in European politics. 
Some of the more moderate Italian people had left their 
home country because they feared for the future. Japan 
was setting a course that looked as if it must ultimately end 
in war. The menace of flitler had scarcely yet appeared, 
and Japan and Italy, while they could do a certain amount 
of damage in w'orld affairs, were hardly able to make 
such an attack on civilisation as has since con\ ulsed it. 


It may be that I adopted a policy of laisf^ez-faire, and my 

Government, the Scullin Government that succeeded it, and 

the Lyons Government that replaced the Scullin Govern- 

ment, lacked the real knowledge that one can obtain onlv 

by dwelling on the borders of the troublesome European 
countries. 


I hcre were obvious indications of a certain tighteniim 
up in Australia s economies. Prices of primary products were 
falling throughout the w'orld and it was evident that a 
rescission w’ould take place in Australia. Industrial strife 

l 1 1 system w'as not fulfillino the 

hopes of those who pioneered it. Industrial turmoil rather 
than industrial p>eace was the order of the dav. 
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The Government of which I was a member put forward 

a number of proposals designed to improve our system of 

arbitration. Cleverly, and with that political skill which 

marks parties in Parliament, the clamour arose, quite imjusti- 

fiably, that the design was to abolish arbitration in industrial 
affairs. 


Individuals are sensitive to a degree in such matters. 
Arbitration had been fought for, and the politician imme- 
diately saw that it would be exceedingly unpopular to 
attempt to abolish it. Nothing was further from the minds 
of the Government, but the Opposition, with some skill, 
and understanding mob psychology thoroughly, started a 
campaign against the policy formulated on these lines. 


Owing to a schism in the party ranks, the Bruce-Page 


Government fell and went to the country. The Labour 


Party, led by Mr. Scullin, succeeded. 


The issue was, as I have already indicated, fought on 
the question of arbitration. As circumstances turned out, it 
did not matter very much, because the fall in world prices 
was attended in Australia by unemployment and we toiled 
through a depression whose severity was greater than any 
we had previously experienced. 


The depression was world-wide. America was probably 
the greatest sufferer, when it is believed that 12 million 
people were at one time out of employment. Panaceas of 
all kinds were put forward, in the main unsound, but some, 
owing to the severity of the depression and the suffering 
that was being endured, found a certain amount of support. 
Under such conditions no Government could run for long, 
and the Scullin Government, after some dissension in the 
party ranks, suffered an overwhelming defeat in 1931. 

The succeeding Government, of which I was a member, 
was faced with the gravest difficulties. In times of prosperity 
no thought is given to what could be done and should ^ 
done when adverse conditions ensue in a country, and, 
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although our administration wrought some relief and condi- 
tions improved slightly, the return to normality was slow. 

Britain had gone off the gold standard, Australia followed. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds were spent to relieve 
the unemployment situation. To my mind, a great deal 
ol this money was wasted. It brought about no improve- 
ment m our future capacity to produce; it merely relieved a 
situation of undoubted hardship without contributing any- 
thing to the economic improvement of Australia in the 
uture. I ersonally, I have always thought, looking at the 
matte^i- horn a long range point of view, that Britain and 
ourselves both made mistakes in going off gold. I had strongly 
advoeated a gold bonus during the depression years It 
would have improved our economic position. It would 
have given employment and it would have furnished 
us with a commodity which is acceptable throughout the 
world. The British Commonwealth of Nations is a oreat 

gold producer, and looking at it from the narrower point 

ot view of our national economy as a Commonwealth, I 

saw, and still see, a tremendous advantage to the Dominions 

and the iMother country from an adherence to the cold 

standard, and, xvithout posing as a prophet, I believe %he 

■elution ot many international difficulties will ultimatelv 
be round m a return to the gold standard. 

Commercial wars are waged not only by tariffs, but bv 
he appreciation or depreciation of the currency of a country 
to meet the particular needs of the hour. Tariff w-Ss 7nd 
currencv wars are practically the same thing, and I have 

always fclt the stabilising influence of gold in a world tom 

anxiety for its individual nations. 

Very slowly does the world proceed to take steps to 

minimise the rigours of future depressions. The inter- 
national fund--vvhich is really an international bank- 
I operly expanded and supported, will do much to minimise 
future economic disasters, but it requires a world iZZ 
and voild support. Even in the phase of the world's food 
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production the world has no proper economy. Millions 

starve, or live on the verge of starvation, owing to the 

tremendous shortage brought about by the disaster of war. 

The ancients were wiser than we. In their own small w'ay 

they husbanded the surpluses of good years to provide for 
the lean years. 

I see signs in the international bank, and some odd other 
things that are being done, of an awakening consciousness 
in this regard, but the world may have to suffer again before 
the international conscience can be awakened and some 
provision made of a world-wide character to prevent the 
death of millions from hunger. 

A short-sighted view may be taken of the situation. A 
number of people attribute the economic troubles of the 
world to-day, and the shortage of food supplies, to the war. 
The war, no doubt, has accentuated it, but the fact remains 
that the peoples of the world as a whole are under-nourished 
and this can only be remedied by the intelligent application 
of the principles of production, not only amongst the more 
advanced races on the earth, but amongst the people who 
have not yet come within the sphere of our higher 
civilisation. 

I have launched into the field of the higher economics, and 
I had better get back to outlining my attitude whilst for two 
years I remained in opposition. 

The life of a Government when times are bad, prices 
depressed and unemployment rife is indeed an unhappy one. 
The public expect the Government to cure all the ills from 
which they suffer, and a Government desirous of retaining 
office and remaining in existence has to proceed with 
caution. It fears to economise. Untold difficulties faced 
the Scullin Government, and instead of applying the prun- 
ing knife in various directions, the proposal was put forward 
for the inflation of the currency— the resort of every rnonarchy 
and every Parliament from time immemorial when in finan- 
cial difficulties. With the example of Germany, which 
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had reduced its own people to great poverty, before their 

eyes, the Scullin Government had to go to the country 

with, a schism in their own party ranks, and the Liberal 

Farty had a tremendous triumph at the election at the 
end of 31 . 

Of course, ones time during the interval and while in 
oppo^tion, was not so fully occupied as when a member of 
the Government, and, although my leaders and myself 
contributed our quota in the Senate to harassing the Govern- 
ment and to criticising it, 1 found time to pass through that 
hamb^ a Bill dealing with life assurance law for the 
whole Gommonwealth. Sir Earle Page and myself had 
given much attention to this measure, which was to have 
been brought forward as a Government measure, and I was 
ully equipped with all the material necessary; in fact I 
think the second reading speech on the Bill had been made 
during the life of the Bruce Government. I had no 
diiliculty in carrying the second reading, but Opposition 
enators, tv\^ at least of whom have been gathered to their 

emh^"’ an endeavour to 

embarrass and delay the passage of the measure. 

j^as passed. Sir Earle Page was to pilot the measure throuoh 

barrassment of one kind and another necessitated'his placing 

it 3t tne bottom of the notice n^npr ^ ^ 

not reached before the Scullin Government fell.^^^^^^^^ 

After the hours and days and nights I spent in nilotfno 
this measure through the Senate, I felt somewhaf disap^ 

later Labour regime the measure has been passed almost 

m the terms in which I introduced it, and is now the law of 
the country. 

It was a pretty large order to undertake, but I felt that 
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it was a branch of the law which necessitated clarification 
and Commonwealth intervention. . 

The Lyons Government was formed. I became a member, 
having been re-elected to the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority in 1931. Economies of all kinds were embarked 
upon, including that of Parliamentary salaries, ministerial 
allowances and cuts in the civil service. 

Throughout my life I have felt very strongly that Aus- 
tralia treated altogether too cavalierly the question of its 
own defence. VVe relied on the strong arm of Britain and 
the superiority of the British Navy for our real protection. 
In the far away days before the first world war I made 
some contributions, through a friend, approving compulsory 
military service and strongly advocating it. I spoke during 
the conscription campaign from many platforms and from 
the backs of many trolleys. It was a pretty large order to 
ask a nation by referendum to conscript itself, and so it 
proved. 

The leaders of all parties were really shy when confronted 
with the problem, a problem which reaches right down to 
national existence and whieh, to my mind, is inescapable. 
We loitered as it were under the protection of the League of 
Nations. Governments relied upon the principle of col- 
lective security when there was really no collective security. 

The depression relegated the question of defence to the 
baekground, notwithstanding the fears of many that the 
cutting down of vital adjuncts to defence was a serious 
mistake. The activities of Japan in Manchukuo and China 
caused me great misgivings. The Chinese brigandage in 
certain isolated parts gave the Japanese a colourful excuse 
for action, and their propaganda in favour of their activities 
was based upon this fact. The Rupians, however, had no 
illusions, and we now know that during all these years, when 
we thought peace was being secured, intermittent acts ot 

war were occurring between Russia and Japan. 

The Lytton Commission saved the face of the League 
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to some extent. iMussolini’s activities gave rise to much 
misgiving, but no one amongst our leaders had the courage 
to advocate a policy of conscription. They clung to the 
League as a sort of obsession. \AT even lacked information 
and knowledge as to the exact position at Singapore and 
as to the effectiveness of the so-called rampart. 

The triumph of the Liberal Party at the 1931 election 
was succeeded by similar vietories in 1934 and again in 
1937. We had made some effort to encourage recruiting, 
and one of the Ministers held large meetings encouraoina 
voluntary service, and with some little success. The Leader 
of our Government was strongly averse from \var. He had 
during the 1914-18 war, been in opposition to the conscrip- 
tion campaign, and while one felt that the overpowerina 
facts m international affairs were very disturbing to hini^ 
he could not, either for reasons of conscience or otherwise’ 
advoeate a really firm step such as conscription. We had’ 
seen the aggressive attitude of Japan. WT had been throuah 
the Abyssinian incident. We saw Hitler’s rise, and had 
very little doubt of his ultimate intentions, and mv Leader 
m the election campaign directed everv membef of the 
Government by tejegram to make a pronouncement in the 
following terms: That the Government is not in anv xvav 
committed to conscription and will not introduce it.’’ He 
informed me that he was arranging for every Government 
candidate to make a similar declaration, and that he proposed 
to announee it as the unanimous party deelaration. I tele- 
graphed him in reply that I Mould make the declaration. 

Opposition 

po icy IS more likely to necessitate conscription than our 

policy ot co-operation. As far as I can judge, the issue is 

attracting no attention here.” The cold fact remains tha? 

no Australian party at that time was prepared to do more 

lan play politics, believing that conscription would result 
m its defeat. • 

The application of sanctions had little or no effect. 
\merica stood out, and so long as the control of oils could 
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not be interfered with, Mussolini felt himself safe. He 
felt himself safe for another reason which more modem 
history has uncovered. Already Hitler had proposed to 
him that he should attack France, and that he himself 
should send an air fleet to bombard Paris. Mussolini refused 
the suggestion, but made good use of it with Laval and got 
a valuable quid pro quo for doing so. He was given, as it 
were, a free hand in Abyssinia; France, through Laval, 
agreeing not to interfere. Such is the murky history of 
international relations! 

I continued as a member of the Lyons administration from 
January, 1932, until November, 1938. I made it my 
business to get in touch with the Government of New 
Zealand, who, notwithstanding the difference in our politics, 
treated me in the most cordial manner. Discussions on the 
question of defence arose, and it became manifest to me 
that our New Zealand brothers distrusted all totalitarian 
regimes. I sounded many of them with whom my personal 
relations were of a most friendly character and ascertained 
that the Cabinet would be willing to make a contribution to 
an Empire fleet for the Pacific. I had previously discussed 
this question in 1928 with some of the leaders of the Indian 
Delegation and felt their sympathy. 

I had contacts in South Africa and knew that they would 
fall into line. I put over the air an article which I append, 
and which must be read having regard to the time at which 
it was broadcast. It was flattering to my view that the 
manager of the station was so impressed with the article 
that he refused to accept payment after he had heard me 
deliver it. The following is the article:— 

“EMPIRE INVULNERABLE” 

By 

Senator A. J. McLachlan. 

The safety of Australia and its people is very much in ^1 our 
minds to-day. There may be no immediate danger, but if it be not 
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now, yet it will come— the readiness is all. The duty of public 
men at such a juncture is plain. We should strive for unity and 
endeavour to induce united action for our own protection. 

So thinking, I offer no direct criticism of what is being done 

in Australia. Any effort is an improvement on the indifference 

of the past few years. Our dearest hopes of world peace we must 
temporarily banish. 

Let us, then, consider our position as a nation really dependent 
for our safety on the strong arm of Britain— the naval arm. The 
policy of the past, of arming to protect Australia and Australia’s 
commerce against raids, is totally inadequate in the light of possible 
offensive alignments. In fact, it is futile. For no nation will 
atternpt raids, except with naval forces superior to our own. Our 
position as an island continent points in itself to the ocean as 
our first and best line of defence. As our isolation in the past 
Avas a great factor in our safety, to-day, with a possible combination 
of nations against Britain, our isolation is our danger. Once we 
have, as an Empire, lost control of the ocean, we are undone — 

ruined— for on our export trade depends in 
the final analysis our prosperity. We have recently learned that 

j 1 sorrow, and Germany is to-day facing the same 

difficulty. 

But worse still is our position from the defence point of view. 
Our oil supplies could be cut off, and the wherewithal to move a 
mechanised force, to fly our ’planes or operate our cruisers, would 
in time disappear. Without an enemy coming within range of 
our land guns, Australia would be reduced to impotence. 

Thus a distinguished American puts America’s position: “One 
tact IS basic-the priceless gift of our geographical position enables 
us to depend primarily upon our navy for defence. We are the 
only great power now able to pursue the policy which protected 
bngland so well until the coming of the airplane. We need not 

attacks from abroad. The record for distance flying is 
,2J5 miles, set by Russian flyers from Moscow to California, but 
tor war operations the aeroplane’s radius of action is but one- 
fourth of its maximum range, for the ’plane must return to its 
base, and it must be prepared to fight, to manoeuvre, to waste time 
searching for its objectives. Canada also relies largely upon our 
fleet, bhe has a naval force of only six destroyers, and can begin 
to defend herself only after she is actually invaded. For our 
secunty we have became irrevocably committed to Canada’s defence 
and our aeronlanes by themselves could not do the job. Aeroplanes 
are fomidable to an enemy attempting to land on our shores— but 
tnere has been no demonstration as yet of their ability to sink a 
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modern battleship under war conditions. They cannot imperil 
an enemy’s fleet or sea communications. Only our fleet can do 
that, and to do it successfully our fleet must be superior to any 
foreseeable combination of enemies.” 

Furthermore, this p)olicy does not require the maintenance of a 
large army or the fighting of land campaigns on distant continents. 
Sea power is sufficient strength, with an adequate air arm, and a 
small, highly trained, completely equipped regular army will be 
adequate. No enemy need attempt to land. Not that we, with 
our small numbers, could offer a lengthy resistance if he did. The 
enemy would select his point of landing, away from the range 
of our heavy coastal defences. Without the capacity to resist at 
sea and maintain a sea supremacy, we, I feel, are in dire peril. 
One and a half million Japanese soldiers have been landed in China 
because of China’s inability to Tcsist at sea. Aeroplane carriers 
would be employed to harass, alarm and main our civilian jxrpula- 
tion. New Zealand would fall an easy prey to-day to an enemy 
with control of the ocean. Such an event would be a constant 
menance to us. The safety of New Zealand is as important to us 
as the safety of France is to England. That country could provide 
an invading army with all its food and other requirements. It 
may shortly have supplies of oil. This country, within a few days’ 
sail of our shores— peopled with the same people— is our natural 
ally in defence. She is in need of us and we of her. 

Africa stands in the dire peril as ourselves, and much in the 
same position. The broad policy that should be pursued is not a 
matter for experts — naval, army or air. It is a matter of common 
sense, and to the exj>erts must be left the implementation of the 
details. Our need is clearly sea supremacy. Britain has maintained 
it for centuries. Co-operation by the Dominions south of the 
equator, by the establishment of an Empire fleet, would enable her 
to maintain it to-day and for the future. 

India, with all its wealth, is a wonderful body of loyalty to our 
Crown and to our form of government. They realise the danger 
to their freedom. Would not they co-operate with us and assist 
the Dominions to provide a fleet vidth battleships sufficient to ward 
off any attack on any of their shores? 

Singapore, founded for our especial safety, is a focal p)oint. 
Bases and docks are in contemplation, but something bolder and 
bigger must be done if we are to maintain world peace and our 
own freedom. Look around to-day and we find all nations arming 
as never before. The mighty United States, with its 120 , 000,000 
of people, are preparing. Thus they write: Tf war comes we 
can and should meet it on the sea, far from our cities and firesides. 
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We can and should be able to direct such a vigorous offensive against 

our enemy’s naval forces, with which alone he could attack us, that 

he would be too occupied to dream of attempting an assault on 
our shores.” 

Isolation is no longer accepted as safety. I visualise co-operation 
with the British Navy. We would have a fleet capable of standing 
against and defeating any likely combination in the world. 

W^e here, and in New Zealand, Africa and India, are not menaced 
to any extent by bombers. Any air attack must come from the 
ocean and from the carrier. London to-day is a danger to Britain’s 
safety. The destruction, not of defences, but of the morale of 
the people, is what is largely aimed at by aerial warfare. 

One of the greatest utterances by Australian public men probably 
\vas that wonderful visualisation— “One people, one destiny.” Be- 
side it ranks the last man and the last shilling” — a practical but 
loyal realisation of where our future safety lay. There we find 

the spirit that should animate us to-day — the spirit of Empire 
co-operation. 


Let me conclude by a quotation from Elliott’s work; “We cannot 

troubles of distant continents, but we can prevent 
the peoples of those continents from transporting their wars 
to the Western Hemisphere. We cannot shut ourselves 
off from every contact with other nations, but we can make 
sure that we command the seas, which are the medium of 
those contacts— the seas which ai'c our ramparts and upon 
which we must stand watch.” 

The response by the public is gauged by the broadcasting 
station by the number of communications it receives from 
listeners in regard to an item, and I asked the manager 
to let me know how the public responded to such an idea. 
He mtormed me that he had had only some 60 or 70 letters 
expressing appreciation of the idea, and suggested he should 
put It over on Empire Day. This he did, with a slightly better 
result, but still far short of what he expected or I anticipated. 

The war drums were beating, obviouslv not onlv 
throughout Europe, but in the east as well. ^Britain had 
slept, and the Dominions had shared in its slumbers. The 
raging monster in Berlin had either to be controlled or war 
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was inevitable, and war on a scale that civilisation had never 
known hitherto. 

I severed my relations with the Lyons Government in 
November, 1938, by my resignation, to which I shall make 
more detailed reference later. Subsequent to my resignation, 
but before the outbreak of war, I addressed one or two 
public functions on the seriousness of the situation. I was 
received with a dumb silence. They preferred after-dinner 
stories to an exposition of the dangers with which we were 
being faced. And so war came, and we are now in the 
aftermath of this great holocaust in which, as a British 
race and a British Commonwealth of Nations, we were 
almost submerged. 

We have triumphed with the help of the British-speaking 
races, and the marvellous recuperation and resistance of 
the Russian, in whom the love of his land transcends every 
other quality. To-day we are on the threshold of what 
may prove an even more devastating age, should war even- 
tuate, than civilisation has ever known. 

I penned an article to foster better relations and a closer 
liaison between the British-speaking races. It was published 
in a leading American paper, and I append it, because it 
has been, up to date, my only contribution to the cause of 
civilisation since my retirement; — 

THE WAR-AND AFTER 

"Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side. 

Lowell’s famous lines are singularly appropriate in this war-tom 
world. The peoples of the greater p>ortion of EuroM are in the 
chains of slavery, and an insistent call goes out to all freedom-loving 
people to stand four-square against the dark forces that threaten 
liberty. 

It is in such a world state that Britain seeks aid in the gigantic 
effort she is making to maintain freedom, and in the newer nations 
of the world her cry falls up>on sympathetic ears. 
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Throughout Europe millions of men and women find themselves 
in the yoke of slavery, praying for a return to that freedom without 
which life is not worth living, and from all the lands that breed 
free men there marches a great army to set them free. It may take 
a long time, but the end is certain. 

Millions of Scandinavians, the peoples of Holland, of Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia are living to-day under the domination 
of the jack-boot. The heel of it is on their neck and they are 
powerless. It is this reign of terror in Europe that must be ter- 
rmnated if the world is to breathe again; and it calls for a tremendous 

t^^.free peoples of all the free nations of the earth. And 
that effort is being made. From the British Commonwealth of Nations 
3nd its friends, ranged on the side of truth against falsehood, or 
good against evil, of freedom and justice against barbarism and 
tyranny, this effort comes, gathering greater strength day by day. 

h must emerge a newer and wider Commonwealth of 
Nations which will be capable of maintaining the peace of the 
world and insuring international justice. 

Britain and her Allies will win this war. But we may find a 

world in ruins notwithstanding. Indeed, the present struggle 

may be but the precursor of one even greater. Little effort \as 

been made to solve the various difficulties that confront the world 

in Its economic life as a result of varying standards of li\'ing. Nature 

has apparently contrived that certain races shall adopt a mode of 

fife that to others would be less than an existence. What are we 
to do about it? 

Resident Wilson, with a worthy idealism, fathered the League 
of Nations, but he was unable to bring in his mighty republic as 
a member of the League. Strange as it may seem, during the 
stress of war, men and nations rise to great heights of patriotism 
and of idealism, but with victory secured, the frailties of human 
nature, including race jealousy, seem to return. Men looked to 
the League of Nations to give us a new world. It was a great 
ideal, but the frailties of mankind account for its failure. 

After a period of comparative peace, the world is again torn 
asunder by war. Can human nature rise above this barbaric 
method of settling international troubles? Can we fashion a 
world from which the fear of war will be dispelled? 

I signed, on behalf of my country, the Kellogg Pact outlawing 
war only to be quickly disillusioned by a visit to the League of 
Nations Assembly as leader of the Australian Delegation. Intrigue 
and political manoeuvring in national interests perv'aded the loftv 

morf" ^ J*'" of League was ouly 

moral, bo it has ended, and to-day the nations who sponsored it 
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stand aghast at the pent-up violence and cruelty that follow 
modern warfare. 

What now, then? The western world declares itself for freedom 
and the rule of law. On this basis the democracies rest. W^e in 
Australia are one of the democracies and, like Britain, we take 
our stand on it. And America! The magnificent lead that President 
Roosevelt has given to the United States, and, indeed, to all 
people who love freedom and justice, to all who long to see war 
banished from the earth and law and right again enthroned, has 
stirred us. 

Surely then the way is pointed to what may well be called a 
Holy Alliance, having regard to what it stands for: an alliance 
firmly based on the principles of democracy, founded to maintain 
world peace. 

May we not see in the co-operation between Britain and the 
United States of America in the matter of sea and air bases a pre- 
cursor of still greater co-operation? Never has the U.S.A. reached 
out for domination. And the British Empire seeks no expansion. 
Allied in outlook, allied in facing a common danger, they must unite, 
lest divided they fall. 

There is one phase of national defence with which I 
should like to deal. The Labour Party, as a political body, 
since its breach in 1916, has violently opposed a policy of 
conscription. The other parties, with individual exceptions, 
have followed in their wake. To my mind, the first Latin 
maxim of the law—Salus populi suprema lex— "The safety 
of the people is the highest law,” still stands. I read it as a 
student. 

Only our individual interests or our individual political 
outlook make us ignore that which is so patent under world 
conditions. I remember when I called one day upon Mr. 
Curtin, the late Prime Minister of Australia, and he referred 
to my retirement from the Senate. I remarked that, although 
I had done some things, including a great deal of administra- 
tive work, I felt there was only one thing of really first-class 
importance that I had been associated with, and ^h^ was 
the Financial Agreement. He said: “That was a big thing. 

I added that, apart from this, I could not recall anything of 
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real magnitude, except a Life Insurance Bill, which was 
at that time, although passed by the Senate, stowed away 
in the archives. He said to me: “It is strange you should 
speak like that. I have been here for a number of years, 
sometimes out and sometimes in, and it occurred to me the 
other evening, while in cogitation on similar lines to those 
on which you have been thinking, that the only matter of 
real magnitude that I have been associated with was the 
extension of our line of defence outside Australia. In that 
I altered a fundamental policy of the Labour Party.” I 
agreed, and told him that I once said in the party room 
that we should throw him some bouquets on that account. 
Yes, rejoined Mr. Curtin, “and one of your party said you 
should throw brickbats. This is quite true and actually 
happened. So much for the secrecy of party meetings. 

It is to be deplored that the defence of a country should 
depend on party shibboleths or party feeling, and if we 
are to reach real nationhood and take our place, as I believe 
Australia will, as one of the first nations in the Pacific, we 
must endeavour to escape from the idea that military service 
is not an essential part of a man s duty to his country. 

question of foreign 
relationships, should he a national one. There should be 

no difference between the parties as to the conception of 
the individual s duty. There should be no risk to the indi- 
vidual from advocating such a policy. 

There have been men in the political arena who have 
not hesitated on the hustings to give unqualified support to 
compulsory military service, and I sometimes blame myself 
or not taking a stronger stand, particularly after mv visit 
to the League of Nations, and my observations on the Con- 
tinent of Europe regarding it. Possibly it would not have 
been too agreeable to my colleagues or my Leader in the 

Lyons Government. 

My attitude in relation to the Abyssinian sanctions was 
forthright and attracted the notice of a very large section 
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of the Australian press, as well as a number of leading British 
dailies. I pointed out that collective security under the 
League had been subscribed to by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and that in that policy lay the one hope of 
civilisation. I expressed regret that any party should en- 
deavour to make the situation as it then stood a plaything in 
politics. I described such action as “an atrocity against 
civilisation.” I said that we had either to accept our obliga- 
tions under the League to the full, or else, as the only alterna- 
tive, to withdraw from the League. The tribute of a section 
of the Australian press, however, somewhat ruffled the leader 
of the Government. Nothing was said, but one sensed a 
certain restraint amongst one’s colleagues. 

Although a section of the Labour Party at the time was 
hostile to the imposition of sanctions, their press and a 
number of their conferences indicated support for the autho- 
rity of the League. Another section of Labour stood for neu- 
trality, and withdrawal from Geneva. Labour, indeed, spoke 
with two voices. One section even went so far as to demand 
the closing of the Suez Canal to Italian shipping. The Prpi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation said that the League’s action 
was the only safeguard against war, and that they were defi- 
nitely opposed to a policy of neutrality. The Amalgamated 
Engineers took a similar stand. Various leaders, including 
the Premier of Tasmania, indicated that the abandonment of 
the League was unthinkable, and the organ of the Australian 
Workers’ Union indicated that the party must be in favour of 
applying sanctions to Italy should Mussolini persist in his 
attack on Abyssinia. In this they had the support or the 
Australian Railways’ Union. Ranged on the other side were 
“The Labour Daily” and the President of the Victorian 
Trades Hall Council. The Sydney Labour Council indi- 
cated its opposition to the imposition of sanctions. 

My definite attitude on this matter, and the acclaim with 
which it was received both at home and abroad, rnay not 
have furthered my political interests, but at least I felt 1 had 
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done my duty according to the dictates of my conscience, and 
in the hest interests of the country in the light of the position 
in which we found ourselves placed. 

Sanctions failed. Abyssinia fell, and with the fall of Abys- 
sinia it may be said that the League fell, too. 

We came to the 1937 election, and I have already indi- 
cated the attitude of the Government. Hitler was in the 
saddle, rattling the sabre and vowing world conquest. I felt 
we had deserted Czechoslovakia, and said so. Stirring times 
were just ahead, but we knew that we were on the eve of 
probably a world crisis. 
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For some years I had been the political head controlling the 
operations of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, a body that has contributed much to the advancement 
of Australia, and its primary and even its secondary industries. 
Constituted in its present form by the Bruce-Page Govern- 
ment, it has stood above politics and outside politics for nearly 
a quarter of a century. It is constituted by personnel to 
whom self-interest is naught as against the interests of 
science. Its contribution to Australia’s development cannot 
be calculated in money. Geophysical research was amongst 
its activities, and I recollect full well, when authority was 
sought to bring a distinguished scientist from overseas, and 
there was some delay in the matter, how one of the distin- 
guished members telegraphed the Secretary of the Council to 
let the Minister understand that the application of geo- 
physical research would be invaluable in determining the 
presence of underground water supplies. This gentleman 
understood my practical mind, and apparently had some mis- 
givings as to whether I was enthusiastic over geophysical re- 
search. I taxed him with it at a later date, and I do not think 
he was embarrassed, because in his view the end justified the 
means. The presence of the distinguished overseas scientist 
helped at Kalgoorlie, it helped at Bendigo— those two impor- 
tant mining centres — and it helped to train in the actual 
practical application a number of our Australian students 
who are using, and have used, the methods employed, to the 
benefit of Australia. 

The Council has a number of well-wishers, men entirely 
outside the political arena, who give, not only service, but 
their money for the furtherance of certain objectives. 
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During my regime the Council extended its efforts 
towards helping the secondary industries in various particu- 
lars. The late Sir George Julius gave his time and extraor- 
dinary abilities to furthering the work of the Council in 
every possible way. He has gone, but the enthusiasm and 
energy which he devoted to the affairs of the Council will 
long be remembered by those associated with him. He 

gave considerable thought to the adoption of standards in 
industry. 

The fishing industry, so sadly neglected by Australia, was 

given considerable attention. I had secured the services 

from overseas of an expert in fishing, and we had at least 

one enthusiast in the service of the Council. We brought 

from Canada a man trained in modern methods to control a 

trawler which was built for the purpose of demonstrating 
what could be done. ^ 

During the couple of years when I was out of office the 

work continued, the Minister in charge being zealous in 

his endeavours to stimulate an interest in the fishing in- 
dustry. ^ 

We had aerial photographs taken of tremendous shoals of 
tuna, and I venture to express the view, from what I learned, 
not onl^y from my expert officers, but also from men familiar 
with the Australian coastline, that it possessess tremendous 
potentialities for future development. It is a striking com- 
mentary that with these resources at our disposal the Aus- 
tralian people as a whole are not sea-minded. Little or no 
attention for years had been given to the development of the 
hshmg industry, which, properly conducted, should not 
only prove lucrative to the fishermen, but also beneficial 
to Australians as a whole. Our erstwhile friends, the Japan- 
ese, made repeated incursions into our waters, and I believe 

have sent our own product back in tins to be consumed by 
the Australian people. 

I opened laboratories, one particularly I remember at 
Merbein, near Mildura. Salt had been affecting, in fact 
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destroying some of the citrus trees. This occurs apparently 
from the raising of the level of the saltbed, which underlies 
a great portion of Australia, by the seepage developed from 
the open channel method of irrigation. The ingenuity of 
our officer at Merbein temporarily solved the problem by the 
construction of a number of wells at the lower levels. Into 
these was discharged the saline that would otherwise have 
destroyed the citrus trees in the neighbourhood. The wells, 
of course, were placed at low-lying points. 

The woods and forests were an important adjunct to the 
work of the Council. The seasoning of timbers, and the 
various tests to which they had to be submitted, were made 
a close study. The timber seasoning was mainly supported 
by an outside benefaction. 

The production of petrol from coal by hydrogenation was 
exercising the public mind. Germany, preparing for the 
future and regardless of costs, was engaging in this method 
of providing fuel for itself. We had examination abroad, and 
I brought to this country a young Australian who had 
equipped himself overseas in a manner that enabled him to 
deal with both the scientific and the economic side of the 


question. 

This proved, on both the scientific and economic sides, 
an extraordinarily difficult question. 1 was determined to do 
whatever I could to secure oil supplies for Australia in the 
event of our sea communication being temporarily cut off, or 
even suspended. W^e had but a limited supply concentrated 
in various tanks throughout the continent, and I finally 
decided to submit to Cabinet a plan for the hydrogenation of 
shale based on the Newnes field. I visited the scene of opera- 
tion — a most extraordinary valley not far from Lithgow, in 
New South Wales. Various small holders were extracting 
shale from small seams in the neighbourhood, and, it J 
recollect aright, were sending it either to Sydney or to some 

neighbouring town for treatment. 

The magnitude of Newnes impressed me. There is a 
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wealth of shale to be won from the hillsides. Tunnels had 

c ^ very large sum of money spent by an 

English company, whose founder gave rise to the name 

The question of retorts was an extremely difficult 
out, after considerable negotiation, it was finally de- 
support the efforts of Sir George F. Davis by con- 
^derable Government subsidies to develop the Newnes field. 
He went abroad for this purpose, having come to an arrange- 
ment with the Government, and I think it was unfortunate 
that he was captivated by a Czechoslovakian method of retort- 
ing, which did not appear to give the satisfactory results ob- 
tained by the older methods employed when Newnes was 
working many years before. The retorting of the shale 
had always been the difficulty, and since my departure 
rom office I understand that various difficulties have been 
encountered, and that the valley which was previously 
Newnes has to some extent been deserted, and the work 
proceeded with on the further side of the range. 

I had little hope that the production of petrol on an 

economic basis from shale could be achieved, but I felt that 

at least we could produce enough to keep our aeroplanes in 

the air m the event of attack. Newnes and the neighbour- 

mg valley are, I believe, about to be closed down, but the 

day will come, as the shortage of world supplies of oil 

devel(g)s, when Newnes will be a valuable asset, and will 

probably be earned on under somewhat different methods, 

both scientifically and practically, from those which are 
adopted to-day. 

T^ Waite Institute at Adelaide, which is conducted by 
the Gouncil for Scientific and Industrial Research, does 
work ot tremendous importance, and of great interest to the 
primary producers of this country. On my last visit there 
1 saw a member of the scientific staff, who was experiment- 

ffin Tainfalf ^ ryegrass that would grow on an 

It was once suggested that we should send abroad for 
drought-resisting fodders for use in Australia. I opposed this 
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proposition, because it has always been my view that we 
have some of the best drought-resisting plants in the world in 
Australia, and that it would be much better to develop the 
plants which were indigenous to the country and were likely 
to be successfully cultivated here. 

As Vice-President of the Executive Council from 1931 
to 1934, I was much engaged in administering the work of 
the Development Branch and the work of the C.S.I.R. It 
was a labour of love, and a pleasant association which I 
shall never regret. 

From 1934 I became Postmaster-General, still adminis- 
tering these two departments. The administrative side of the 
Post Office from the ministerial point of view is not difficult. 
A competent Director-General and competent departmental 
heads in the Central Office, with competent State Deputy 
Directors, left a Minister with few worries. I was attacked 
from time to time for not reducing various charges, particu- 
larly the postal rates, but I had a strong feeling that science 
would probably operate before very long in such a manner 
as to destroy millions of pounds that had been spent in tele- 
graph, and possibly telephone, lines. Just as the cables 
between the Dominions and the Motherland have been ren- 
dered of secondary importance, so, I venture to think, and 
have always thought, developments will take place which 
may necessitate the writing off of millions that have been 
expended in connection with telegraph and telephone lines. 

Broadcasting was rapidly developing, and the Australian 
public voiced tbeir appreciation of it by taking out licences in 
large numbers. I opened many broadcasting stations, one or 
two national stations, and several that were privately owned. 
Some, perforce, owing to my inability to attend the motions, 

I was able to open by means of radio from my own office, ot 
my own home, and, although perhaps the personal touc 
was not there, the people in Brisbane, or the people in 
Perth, or wherever it may be, felt that an interest was being 
taken by the Post Office in this new thing which was to 

come into the world’s life so rapidly. 
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I was very interested in endeavouring to put under- 
ground at least the most important of our telephone and 
telegraphic systems. It appeared to me that aerial attacks 
on this country might render our position very difficult if 
bombardment was engaged in. Certain lines have been put 
underground. They were regarded as key lines. How much 
has been done (if anything) since I do not know, and it may 
DC that the authorities hold their hand because of the ever- 

present fear of scientific advancement, a fear to which I 
have already referred. 

I had many calls from the Prime Minister. I regarded 

myself as an absolute Minister for work. I piloted the Gul- 

lett tariff through the Senate at the request of the Prime 

Minister. It was done under much distress, as for about ten 

days of the time I suffered from a mild but unpleasant 
attack or ptomaine poisoning. 

A tariff is weary work. Every Senator has his own fiscal 
views, and during the shivering months of June and July I 

worked the Senate week by week until I finallv got the task 
through. 

When the iron and steel industry was under considera- 
tion, I prepared a most comprehensive sneech under the 
guidance of a verv skilled officer from the Customs Depart- 
ment I devoted the whole of one Sunday to the preparation 
of what I regarded as the settling speech of the whole of the 
1 ems. Judge of my amazement when “blooms and billets," 
le first Item m Iron and Steel," passed without a murmur. 
Uur time had been wasted, and my oration remained in my 

i ^ f 1 ^ to have an easy passage with 

the whole of this division, but when individual items came 

along-steel posts and all sorts of other things, the result of 
the production of blooms and billets-suggestions for amend- 
ments came by the score, till, driven to desperation, I asked 
the critics whether, having passed the first item and en- 
couraged the production of steel, it was done only for the 
purpose ot allowing the manufacturer to gaze at it, or for the 
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purpose of enabling him to produce some of these other 
articles. This point of view in the long run prevailed. 

My chief trouble was in the lines regarding clothing, 
where I was unfortunate enough to encounter the opposition 
of one or two Senators who had considerable practical ex- 
perience, and whose attacks, from time to time, although 
they did not succeed, were taking up a large portion of the 
Senate’s time. Weary at one week-end, I asked the senior 
officer of Customs to prepare for me an attack on a line 
which I knew some of my critical friends would be very 
anxious to pass, as it was a product peculiar to their own 
State. He asked no questions, but prepared an admirable 
speech, which I carefully revised, and, to some extent, 
moderated. I was hoping, by this means, to get even with 
my Senator friends who had caused me so much bother con- 
cerning the clothing lines. I entrusted this speech, which I 
had typed, to a very old Senate friend, and when the line 
came on — and it was towards the end of the Tariff schedule — 
he jumped to his feet, delivered the oration, and moved a 
suggestion for a reduction. I perforce had violently to oppose 
any reduction, but the flood-gates of the six members from 
the State concerned were opened, and for two whole days, 
much to my chagrin and my discomfort, they debated this 
question, although I knew full well that nothing could hap- 
pen. I had to sit them late and sit them early, but one thing I 
learned, that it was a valuable experience. I made up my 
mind never again to attempt such a thing, having regard to 
the sad consequences to myself and my various colleagues. 

I do not know whether I ever told my Leader of what I had 
done. With his long experience he always sensed how a 
debate was going, and sat still like a good jockey, saying: 
“Get your Bill,” or ‘‘Get your clause. It was an experience 

for which I paid, but it was of value. 

During these periods, as President of the Executive Goun- 
cil and Postmaster-General, until my retirement, I attended 
to many duties assigned to me hy the Prime Mimster. 
Amongst them, as Acting-Attorney-General, was the enforce 
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ment legislation against the New South Wales administra- 
tion. Some trouble was anticipated in New South Wales, 
and with the sanction of the Prime Minister I took every 
step to prevent civil disturbances. I remember very well the 
day the Bridge was opened, and the incidents attached to it. 
Much excitement prevailed, but I listened on the wireless in 
the Attorney-General’s room, whilst the Solicitor-General 
stood by the telephone receiving advice as to how affairs were 
proceeding, and ready to give instructions for prompt action 
if any outbreak occurred. A New South Wales election fol- 
lowed, and a disturbing element was eliminated from the 
political life of that State. Few of the public, I think, 
realised how close we were to civil disturbances at that par- 
ticular time. The common sense of the people in the long 
run asserted itself. 

There was considerable unrest in the southern States at 
the high price of sugar. The Prime Minister himself in- 
tended to visit Queensland with a view to arranging for a 
reduction in the price of sugar, but his indisposition neces- 
sitated his calling upon me to take his place. I took with me 
the Senior Officer of the Gustoms Department, who had 
made a study of this industry, and who controlled certain of 
its ramifications in the Department of Gustoms. 

The sugar growers thought that my visit was a mere ges- 
ture at first, but when they were given to understand that my 
intentions were serious, they kept in very close touch. I 
proceeded as far north as Gairns, and while at Townsville 
opened a laboratory for the Gouncil for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. The whole town and district appeared to 
attend the function, and the local press was represented by 
a gentleman somewhat up in years, who endeavoured to take 
what I had to say down in longhand. I sent my secretary 
to him, and told him not to worry, but that we would let him 
have a copy of the speech, which, by the way, I delivered 

extempore, fde said to my secretary: “Don’t forget the quota- 
tion.” 
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While speaking, I had thought it necessary to make some 
reference to the apparent youth of the officer we had in 
charge, and I quoted some lines which recur to me now— 

"His years but young, but his experience old; 

His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe.” 


We had a great morning, and I saw samples of the cattle 
crossed with the zebu, which I was arranging to introduce 
into this country. They were immune to tick pest. 

I returned to my hotel, and lunched with some officers of 
the Department. I secured a room, and proceeded to dic- 
tate to my secretary, as best I could, what I had said. After 
about an hour or more at the typewriter we emerged with a 
typed copy of the speech. Judge of my amazement when I 
found almost all the townsfolk ranged in cars desirous of 
showing me hospitality. I dashed off to the newspaper 
office. They all followed. I was most cordially received by 
the editor, who thanked me, and immediately asked: “Did 
you put in that quotation?” I pointed it out to him, and he 
proceeded to open his ice chest, and desired that I should 
have some refreshment with him. I was refreshed with a 
little whisky and some Helidon Spa, and proceeded, at the 
invitation, I think, of the Mayor, to make some further calls. 
The hospitality was so overpowering at each place I visited 
that I determined to confine myself to the consumption of 
Helidon Spa. We went to the club— I think it was Tat- 
tersall’s— where the chairman, who had broken his ankle a 
day or two before, was waiting to receive me, and proceeded 
to uncork champagne. I made my escape in company with 
my secretary, on the ground that I had to meet my wife, who 
had gone out with friends to look at some strawberry gardens. 

I dashed away, and fortunately she had just arrived at the 
hotel. My secretary recovered our luggage, and I motored 
with speed to the boat, where I got on board, feeling much 
like a container of Helidon Spa. The hospitality throughout 
Queensland was very marked. 
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We reached Cairns, and my work really commenced. Let 
me, in passing, say that I know of no more beautiful tour 
than along that Queensland coast through the Barrier Reef. 
It out-rivals anything that one can find at Colombo. The 
captain very courteously, being well ahead of time, took us 
through and around many islands, to the delight of my fel- 
low-passengers. 

At Cairns I made my headquarters for a few days, and 
motored to many factories processing the cane. I crawled 
through many, and used to return at night feeling as if I 
had been immersed in a batlr of molasses. The process was 
explained to me. We rode on a narrow railway line, run, I 
think, by Diesel engines, which conveyed the cane from some 
of the plantations to the central factory. The business 
seemed to me to be conducted on economic lines, and nothing 
appeared to be wasted. 

I could never get far away from certain gentlemen who 
had large interests in the industry, and who had some fears 
• for its future. I saw an interesting factory while in Cairns. 
The United States Government had put a heavy duty on 
certain logs which were being sent into that country from 
Queensland. They omitted, however, to put any duty on 
veneers, for which these logs were largely used, and which, I 
might add, were of exceeding beauty. The astute owners 
immediately imported from Sweden, if I remember aright, a 
machine w'hich enabled them to turn the logs into veneer, 
and so obtain entry for them to the United States in the lower 
ranges of duty. Such ingenuity was deserving of reward, 
and I have no doubt got it. At Canberra can be seen some 
of the most beautiful woods turned into tables, bookcases, 
and all manner of useful furniture. 

I made the journey south by rail in order that I might 
view the countryside and examine one of two spots where 
tobacco was being grown. I came to certain conclusions, 
but as I was no expert they are of little interest or value. It 
took the United States of America some hundred years to 
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produce that fragrant tobacco so popular in Australia and 
elsewhere. 

I had myself risked a certain amount of money in an en- 
deavour to produce a really first-class leaf in Victoria. Suc- 
cess attended our efforts in a small way, but the cultivation 
of tobacco is a delicate business. We had the proper drainage, 
we had the proper site, we had suitable soil, and we produced 
in a year or two an excellent sample of leaf, so good, in fact, 
that some of the settlers proceeded to destroy their apple 
orchards and go in for planting tobacco. Our management 
was so exultant at the favourable results that they finally 
launched money into a small factory, and sent out to various 
traders cigarettes whose quality was unsurpassed. Nemesis 
quickly overtook us. Blue mould made its appearance, and 
our seed beds were destroyed year after year. Personally, I 
think the mould is very often air-borne. The aphis is a 
troublesome gentleman, and one has to be equipped with a 
lot of natural history before changing practices from fruit 
growing to tobacco. 

I have seen an example of it in my own operations on a 
small property I hold near Melbourne. Thinking rape would 
be a valuable fattener for some backward lambs, I had some 
40 acres put in. It came up, and looked really well. One 
day my manager and myself observed that it was wilting 
before the lambs had been put upon it. We inspected it, and 
found it alive with aphis. The briar acts as a host for this 
pest, and there was a considerable quantity of briar on my 
property and in the immediate neighbourhood. The lambs 
were turned on to the rape in the hope of saving it, but appa- 
rently did not relish the presence of the aphis, and were 
shortly afterw^ards taken off. The rape revived, and, to my 
amazement, was doing really well. A close examination dis- 
closed the fact that the rape had an invasion of ladybirds, 
who live upon the aphis. Such is the law of tooth and claw. 

I have ventured to plant no further crops of rape. 

We journeyed south, visiting Rockhampton, and had a 
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lengthy conference at Brisbane with the Premier of the State 
and with the controllers of the sugar industry. At this con- 
ference there were present representatives of the various 
sugar interests in Brisbane and in northern New South 
Wales. I put the case for reduction in price as the Govern- 
ment saw it. I stressed the heavy sacrifices which people of 
the southern States had been called upon to make. The 
result was that, ultimately, a reduction of V 2 d. a pound was 

made in the price of sugar, and was effected bv an aoreement 
reached at Canberra. 

I visited Tasmania in place of the Prime iMinister, and 
was very cordially received at various centres. I aftervvards 
opened the new radio station near Launceston, which could 
^ve such good service to Canberra, extraordinary to relate 
The Director-General of the Post Office and myself attended 
a lunction for the opening of the telephone service between 
the mainland and Tasmania. I took time on both occasions 
to observe how far the work of the C.S.I.R, had benefited 
Tasmania. With its heavy rainfall, the State lends itself to 

hpnm' Tasmania is a country of extraordinary. 

y, and its Great Lake will one day prove its value as 
the source of tremendous hydro-electric power. As it is 
situated in a district haying an exceedingly heavy rainfall-I 

138 mches-there will be no lack of water to supply all the 

looj/ ifip *!■ I- * * ^ and one cannot over- 

ook the possibility of its transmission to the mainland. 

I was perforce, and acting on behalf of the Prime Minister 
sent to Western Australia on a mission of great urgency and 

fh ance. It had come to our knowledge 

that the West Australian Government, when negotiating fL 

^a e that might place them under the control of the Japanese. 

and I was directed to see if anything could be done to cancel 
icences or leases that had been granted. 
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Received with every courtesy, I found that our action was 
too late. Leases had heen granted, and transfer to a com- 
pany, I think, approved. We had information that, this 
company was controlled hy the Japanese, and I returned 
with the position no better, in fact worse, than it was when 
I departed. To Australian industry Yampi, hy reason of its 
location, was at the time of little use, hut a foothold prac- 
tically on our mainland for our potential enemy gave rise to 
serious misgivings. 

Such are some of my journeyings as a member of the 
Government. 

Earlier, and shortly after my first appointment, I had visited 
Oodnadatta when the first sod of the railway extending to 
Alice Springs was turned by the Minister of Works. It 
brought back many early recollections, and on the journey up 
I found myself exceedingly popular with my colleagues and 
companions. We were living in Adelaide at the time, and 
the peach crop was just about ripe. My wife had thought- 
fully brought to the train three or four cases of succulent 
peaches, which, kept on the ice by the conductor of our 
special train, largely contributed to our refreshment on the 
long journey which our attendance entailed. 

I had many other but shorter journeys through the east 
coast of New South Wales, the Newnes desposits to which 
I have referred, and the forests of the south-east of South 
Australia, and during the period of my ministerial office J 
must have travelled many thousands of miles in tne dis- 
charge of various duties. 

During my tenure in office I had frequently to attend 
functions and give addresses, some with preparation, some 
extempore. Selecting a few at random, here is an address I 
delivered at the annual conference of the Australian Bmad- 
casting Federation, the last official act before relinquishing 

my office as Postmaster-General: 

“I am delighted to have this opportunity of again meeting you 
representatives of the Commercial Broadcasting Stations or t e 

Commonwealth. 
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Since your last conference further development has taken place 
and QS r Commonvvealth-25 National 

nearly 1,100,000, representing a potential audience of nearly five 
homes"' Trld-r'^d tn two out of every three Australian 

displayed in your organisation and operation of that part of ou^ 
broadcasting system which is entrusted to your care 

thlt^'s^sSr"" Y?* Broadcasting Stations are an essential factor in 
licence from the Department for such a station, you unde^rtake a 

o the“nuhh/'T^^^'^'^'^/°^ important service 

not wtsh to over-emphasise that point to da^ however because 
fhaY d!;iiga‘’tion.™“""“ 'valise 

bei^ern?o‘Sivls“d"’frDt™eSraf^^^^^ 

B JadcarKi-^3 tiSr 'f 

KaS irveiES JEES?a‘| 

stochaW rweK'’?am“ y“« 

dinTwS hi” ren llllf 

own observations. ^ times, as well as on my 

-fe 5fSrS- ?"*" abXe oTiS 

grammes bm them imported-for your pro- 

Hteramre and poet'^'lrr ThiS fou™Si 'Lto^aS 
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which would he far more acceptable to your listeners than some 
of the records from overseas. I hope you will do something in this 
direction. 

“Secondly, there is the question of Sunday advertising, which 
threatens to become a hardy annual. I have mentioned the subject 
to you before, and I must say, quite frankly, that I am disappointed 
that nothing seems to have been done to improve matters. Now, 
gentlemen, I can assure you that there is quite a large body of 
listeners who are friendly disposed towards you who heartily dis- 
like the blatant Sunday advertising which is being undertaken by 
many of your stations. I put it to you that it would be well worth 
while doing something to remove this potential cause of unpopu- 
larity. I am not suggesting that you entirely forego Sunday adver- 
tising, but I do think you should at least aim at the elimination 
of direct sales talk on Sundays at a very early date. 

“Finally, I appeal to you to take steps to ensure the avoidance in 
your programmes of anything of a kind which can best be described 
as ‘nasty.’ Unless you exercise great care, there is a grave d^ger, 
especially with recorded items, of objectionable expressions^ being 
broadcast. When a listener tunes in to your station, he as it were 
invites you into his home, and you should not take any risks of 
causing him offence. I refer in this connection, not only to sugges- 
tive expressions, but also to vulgarities, some of them imported, the 
like of which you would not express in your own household. 

‘‘I tmst you will accept this homily in the spirit in which I utter 
it. I have nothing but goodwill for the Commercial Broadcasting 
Stations. Any suggestions I make to you, therefore, are actuated by 
a desire to assist you to increase your popularity and achieve greater 

success. 

“I have pleasure in declaring your conference ^ hope 

your deliberations will be fruitful and that you will return trom 
the beautiful sp>ot which you have selected for meeting place 

like giants refreshed to undertake the problems of the next year. 

Over the radio from my office I opened the Station 6WN 
Perth, and as I have preserved the manuscript I give it below. 

“Since the inception of the National Broadcasting Service, it has 
been the consistent aim of my Department to e^and the service 
in such a way as to ensure the greatest benefits to listeners w erev 

situated in the Commonwealth. u * 1 

“When the Department assumed responsibility for the .techniMl 
aspects of the national service, there were only eight national sta 
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tions, all situated in the capital cities. Country residents were re- 
ceiving a very mediocre service and the Department decided to pro- 
ceed at once with the establishment of sufficient stations, in carefully 
selected rural districts, to ensure satisfactory reception in all but 
the sparsely populated centres of the Commonwealth. Twelve such 
stations are now in operation and others are contemplated. 

box hsteners in the remote areas and the territories, a short wave 

station, VLR, IS operated at Lyndhurst, Victoria, and another is 
being constructed in Perth. 

“Haying made provision for listeners in country and remote dis- 
tricts, the Department decided to improve the service in the capital 
cities by ffie modernisation of the original stations which have been 
in operation for many years, and by establishing a second national 

transmitter in Bnsbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart to enable 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission to provide an alternative 
programme, as it is already doing in Sydney and Melbourne. This 
expansion of the service in the metropolitan areas is, of course ius- 

are^he^d b^^ more than 60 per cent, of the listeners’ licences 

are held by residents of those areas. 

“With the opening of this station, 6WN Perth, each capital citv 
now has Its two national stations. Perth, indeed, deserves the second 

hceixce density in its metropolitan area-in which 

one other capital in the Commonwealth. ^ ^ ^ 

Hie dewcopment of the broadcasting services in the State nf 
Western Australia is typical of what has-been doL hrouehout the 
Commonwealth Listeners will well remember when °the onL 

Sr^eete^^WA tTr ^ 

oecn crcctcd-6WA in the South-West and 6GF on the voldfield^ 
and now comes 6WN. These four stations, togethefS Thl 

atouiThf expected to commence operations 

service to:Zlf:ftSn7;-straiia“^“'^ “ 

J.I ;!“,t ‘fe 

facility makes it possible for western listeners to share in the enioi 

"" ‘‘Cof r- ' ? '"’"f programme items of the Commonwealth 

Coincident with the extension of the national service, ther?has 

1 . 1 ^ gratifying expansion of the commercial stations eioht of 

operation in various parts of Western Australia 

the growing popularity of the services is reflected in the 'licence 

the s!S; ^ listeners’ licences in force in 

the State and the number is being increased at an average rate nf 

ar y 1,000 every month. This progress speaks well for the oond 

work which the broadcasters-national and commercial-are dHng, 
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and I commend them for their excellent efforts to provide the best 
possible service for listeners. 

“Throughout the Commonwealth there are now 120 broadcasting 
stations— 25 national and 95 commercial. When nearly all of these 
stations were recently linked up for the broadcasting of an address 
by the Prime Minister on the historic events which were taking place 
in Europe, there was a potential audience of nearly 5,000,000 in the 
1,080,000 Australian homes which are equipped with wireless sets. 
It is just 15 years since the first Australian station commenced op>era- 
tions, and our progress in that time is surely proof that, with what- 
ever imperfections our broadcasting system may have, it is in the 
main admirably suited for the peculiar conditions we have to face 
with our relatively small population scattered over such a wide area. 

“I now officially declare 6WN open. It will be a very welcome 
addition to the broadcasting services of Western Australia, and I am 
sure the Australian Broadcasting Commission will make good use 
of the station as a medium for the entertainment and instruction of 
listeners.” 

My opening observations of the new transmitters 2FC 
and 3LO were in the following terms;— 

“It is just about twenty years since the first broadcasting station 
commenced operations, and so rapid has been the development of 
the broadcasting art that there are now more than 75,000,000 radio 
receivers in use in the various countries of the world, and the number 
of listeners is estimated to reach a stupendous total of more than 

300,000,000. 

“Many factors have contributed to that really amazing progress, 
but perhaps the most telling has been the continual striving for 
better things on the part of those responsible for the service. Radio 
engineers, for example, have been specially active in their research 
into the wonderful science of wireless telephony, and, as a result, 
there have been remarkable improvements in the design and con- 
struction of broadcasting transmitters. 

“To-night the setting into operation of the new 2FC and 3LO 
bears witness to the fact that Australia is, in this regard, keeping 
abreast with the rest of the world. The new plant— which I am 
glad to say has been constructed in Australia— embodies all the latest 
developments in the design of high-grade broadcasting stations. 
Tests have shown that the new stations provide the very “jS" 
standard of performance and fidelity of transmission which the De- 
partment considers essential in a unit of the National Broadcasting 
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the new transmitters will be 10,000 watts, 

r ‘rT\° '”8*’"” 2FC fnd 31^5 SpSuvely- 

in m Australasia. They, too, have been man^ufactured 

in Australia out of Australian steel. 

k j "']* doubtless awaken memories of the earlv days 

wi,“lnl 3A^r'‘k- and BLoVere! 

, 3AR, the first stations in their respective States 
Jnd IheTrad'm hF‘°"“'' broadcasting in the cF^monwealth.' 

nrh T^^ys were, of course, without experience of the new 

art, and indeed there were hardly any listeners 

. * , creates the supply, but these pioneer sta 

tions anticipated the demand of the public, ’which at flr^t was slovv 

did thef hv O. V ° licensed, but so successfully 

that with n fivP serrdce that we know to-day 

had ’caused 250 in Sydney and Melbourne 

South wls and'^i,!::'"^'^ “ Spates of New 

the statioL'‘'are"linSfor‘'a‘' rccciycr, and when all 

audience of nearly five millions' “ I»"'’“al 

timl' and Te facriTrar^ 'pb^Lm^ol dre^t Tl T 

ssi^ritrerdi? F”" 

try districts £k"n:ie%y'ous'Sre’x1S 

of the^NftS fevrce''’^L™n' ‘’^““"8 phase of the development 
tor the modernisatior^n^LpanFi™ with its' plans 

Melbourne T k. T , stations in Sydney and 

trust that drey vvm ca"r’rv"on‘’the?'d '" ‘'“r”'"® °P™> “d I 

trahan broadcasting," ^ '"ceplion of Aus- 

On several occasions I opened by air a Post Office Exhibit 
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at the Brisbane National Show, and the following is the 
copy of an address I delivered on the 17th August, 1936:— 

“Twelve months ago, speaking from the General Post Office, 
Adelaide, I was privileged to declare open the Post Ofi&ce Exhibit 
provided on the occasion of the Brisbane Royal National Agricultural 
Association’s show. That display presented a striking and impres- 
sive appearance. The ingenuity of those responsible for this display 
provided an atmosphere in which the explanations and demonstra- 
tions of apparatus did much to inspire visitors and to encourage 
them to devote a little more consideration to that universal machine 
—the Post Office. 

“In the realms of business to-day interest has been more and more 
diverted from the problems of production to those of distribution. 
The Post Office creates and distributes not goods, but services, but 

the analogy holds, and the success attained in the evolution of 
highly efficient and diversified public communication utilities focuses 
increasing attention upxm the economic importance of securing their 
more effective utilisation. 

“Few members of the public are aware of all the Post Office ser- 
vices which it would be to their interest to employ; that the annum 
turnover exceeds £147 millions; that the capital invested in 
assets and plant is more than £54V^ millions; that it is one of the 
largest groups of business undertakings in the country to be found 
under a single Administration, and that it is one of the ^eatest 
employers of labour. There are very few, moreover, who do nc^ 
depiend in some way or other upon these diversified services which 
embody a strikingly practical demonstration of the commercial appli- 
cation of modern scientific research and discovery to the solution or 
the complex problems of human intercourse in every field of en- 
deavour. 

“Post Office administration must be sensitive to local ar^ 
pKtrary changes. If a new factory is built or a new township de- 
veloped, the Post Office must be ready to serve it. It rnust pr^are 
for spiecial demands, such as the pxisting at one time of hunffieds ot 
thousands of catalogues or circulars. It must be equippra and re^y 
to cater for the exceptional volume of business at ChristmasOde, 
during an election, the Melbourne Cup or a Test match. Each o 
these events, as well as a host of others, imwses extraordinary pres- 
sure on personnel and equipment in the telegraph, telephone, ra lo 
and postal fields. A great storm may dislocate its services and ca 
for quick adjustments and repairs. A market boom, the death o 
celebrity, or a trial in which the public is interested throws on one 
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or more post offices a sudden burden which cannot be refused and 
must be promptly met. 

A vast aggregation of services like that of the Post Office derxinds 
not alone upon the fullest use of the facilities available but Con 
a liberal measure of friendly and helpful co-operation Everythffia 

puUi?!nd^h?Port 7'* conldence between th? 

jre efficacous and less costly. The Itnowicdge that every meXr 

to turtner ctlort on the part of the many thousands of neonle com 

prising the organisation-an incentive to further achieCment C 

suC^fatC' steadfastly pursuing a course designed to en- 

nCe 1 at the T advances in the art of communication are 

ciously made aCLble bT\£^R^- R 

»a-h:i£;La“ 

iJ-fe =a" “--s: 

.Ite advantage i the ’Cmlhy\“d“ “ fe.S”n h^nu\7'“'^,“ 

thetic appreciation of its aCs U ""d a more sympa- 

of the endeavours of the Post Offi f urnishes tangible evidence 

chemist-amazing rnSnism .1 physicist and the 

- wliotb,ara°i7;nnrkdg“"^’ 

exhitoons'^Afe" ciih? “nfined to displays and 

'-.ely urihsed. B^:i=.t,tsS “al'l^SaSr 7-7 
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tractive way the services of the Post Office are distributed. Exten- 
sive use is also made of the art of poster design, and shortly the 
public of Queensland will see Post Office advertisements on many 
railway hoardings throughout the State. 

“Still and moving pictures are exhibited widely throughout the 
Commonwealth. During the year more than 1,000 lectures are de- 
livered at business colleges and schools by highly trained experts in 
the several branches of Post Office operations, for the Department 
realises that the student of to-day is the executive of to-morrow, 
and the instruction received while young viall increase his efficiency 
as a member of the business community. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure that from what you see to-night 
at this fine exhibition, prepared by the Queensland officers of the 
great Department of which I am privileged to be Ministerial head, 
you will agree with me that the Australian Post Office is well abreast 
of modern developments in those fields in which it labours for the 
public good. I have great pleasure in declaring open the Post Office 

Exhibit of 1936.” 

My speech at the inauguration of the Australian Flying 
Boat airmail was delivered in Sydney, and was as follows: 

“To-day marks the official opening of another great link in the 
Empire chain of communications. It is a further step towards link- 
ing together the British Commonwealth of Nations by air. 

“This Empire flying boat service will facilitate the communication 

services of the Empire, and one can look forward 

future to the extension of this service until it will have girdled the 

Empire. 

“Apart from the convenience on the communication side, this 
event is of momentous imp>ort. It is the outcome of a great con 
ception — it is an All-Red Route by Air. 

“We pay our tribute to the imagination of those who conceived 
the scheme; we pay our homage to the scientists who ^ 

it possible to master the monsoon, to defy the terrors o t ^ 
and Tasman Seas; and we admire the courage of those pioneers 

—both men and women — of the British race who have 
the trail. Australia owes to them a debt of gratitude. 

“It is only a little over three years since the 
service between Australia and the United King om ^ ^ 

for commercial traffic. Fifteen months after it was p 

service was duplicated. 
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• service the quantity of air mail carried 

in both directions aggregated only 25 tons. The loading for the 

year just ended was more than double that quantity. It is antici- 
pated that the Ernpire flying boats will bring to Australia the 
enormous totd of 400 tons of mail per annum, 120 tons of which 
wi 1 go on to New Zealand VVe expect to send 40 tons by air from 
Australia to Empire and foreign countries during the first year of 

New ^ first-class mail matter will go from 

New Zealand and other Empire possessions in the Pacific. Yester- 

1 AusTrahT^^'^^'^ Singapore the first inward ‘all-up’ air mail 

method for 

ki: £ii 

cations to addresses in the United Kingdom.” ^ communi- 

oitz ■'« - ™ 

.li SSj Life <5. "I 

Anril'^^r'!! J Convention was held in Sydney in 
and the Convention” w-as in the following terms:- 

S .rS" e"; rf 

recel '^essag^s lh""Th 

wire. ^ through the ether without the use of a connecting 

a mSnsV S wi’l first used as 

g boon to shipping. Australia first started with a system 
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of coastal wireless stations. A big advance was made with the 
opening of the Beam wireless telegraph service to England on the 
8th April, 1927, which was followed by the opening of the wireless 
telephone service to England on the 30th April, 1930. This 
placed Australia in a position to communicate by telephone with 
53 countries, and with over 90 per cent. (29,700,000) of the 
telephone subscribers of the world. 

In more recent years radio had been utilised to bring the 
people living in the more remote areas of Australia into closer 
contact with the centres of population, the possession of low- 
powered sets enabling tbem to keep in touch with convenient 
centres, and to have the great advantage of up-to-date news, bright 
entertainment and uplifting educational talks taken into their 
homes at a moderate cost. 

Television had advanced to the stage where it had been estab- 
lished as a commercial proposition in England, and its future 
development would be watched with keen interest. 

This World Radio Convention would be of immense value in 
bringing together leading authorities and controlling interests 
in the radio world, for discussion of problems and the interchange 
of ideas cannot fail to be of immense service to those engaged in 
radio circles. 

It was deplored that the passing of the late Marchese Marconi 
had deprived the convention of the privilege of his presence. 
Australia realised to the full the debt owed to the outstanding 
services of men like Mr. H. P. Brown (Director-General of Post^ 
Services), Sir Ernest Fisk (managing director of the Amalgamated 
Wireless Company), Mr. W^. J. Cleary and his predecessors 
ciated with the national broadcasting system, and the controlling 
interests of the various commercial stations, and the promoters 
of the convention were to be congratulated on their enterprise 
and success in bringing together so many prominent personalitms 
whose efforts were exercising such a beneficial influence in the 

expansion and development of radio. 

On behalf of the Prime Minister, I attended the annual 
dinner of the Commercial Travellers’ Association at Ade- 
laide in August, 1937, where I delivered an address. 

I attended the opening of the Port Augusta to Redhill 
railway at Port Pirie in July, 1937, and addressed those 

present. 

I opened various new post offices, and at other times 
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pointed out the enormous capital value of the fixed assets 

and plant employed by the post office, which served to 
impress the recipients of the new service. 

I struck a somewhat new note in opening the National 
Broadcasting Station, 4QR, in Brisbane, as will be seen from 
a perusual of the following:— 

o 


Once again I have the pleasure of participating in the opening 
o a new broadcasting station, and I can assure you that each 
such event is a source of great satisfaction to me because of the 

list^encK ^ ^very additional station means improved service for 

The Australian system of broadcasting was, I think, verv 
happily conceived to meet the peculiar conditions of the Com- 
monwealth, with Its vast spaces and scattered population. Its 
aim IS to provide satisfactory reception of alternative programmes 
as tar as is practicable-throughout the Commonwealth, and the 

by the national and commercial stations 

937 more than a million listeners’ licences were issued. They 

thrrvT ^ receiver in two out of every three homes in 

mUliSr'"^°^'^^^ ^ potential audience of four and a half 

is ni” of ffie broadcasting laws my Department 

this huge army of listeners, and that is its guiding principle in 
encouragng commercial stations and in erecting national stations 
m suitable locations throughout the Commonwealth. 

192^^aTrl pfbonal broadcasting ser^dce was inaugurated in 
1929, and the Department was entrusted with the technical side 

Ire and thev 

were all situated in the capital cities. There was urgent need 

muntrl^L of twelve regional stations in various 

as soon as practicable. Considerabfe expenditure has als^ been 

in^oTlma of suitable telephone lines for the relay- 

ifemc O’^^OS and to permit of interstate relays of special 

Queensland has shared in this development. Regional 
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stations are already in operation at Rockhampton and Townsville, 
^d it is hoped that a third will commence service in the Darhng 
Downs before the end of the year. 

'Having progressed as rapidly as possible with the development 
of the service in rural areas, the Department has in recent months 
taken steps to improve conditions in the capital cities. This new 
station, 4QR, is another step in that direction. Svdney and 
Melbourne have for years past each had their two national stations, 
but the Department and the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
have realised that alternative national programmes should also be 
provided for the other capital cities. Brisbane listeners are certainly 
entitled to the alternative service which 4QR will now supply, 
for in the metropolitan area of Brisbane four in every five dwellings 
are equipped with a wireless receiver, and there are more than 
70,000 licences in force within 50 miles of the station, representing 
an audience of 300,000 people. They will now be provided with 
a wide variety in the programmes of the commission, and, with 
the added attraction of three commercial stations will have at their 
command a broadcasting service which will cater for the most 
divergent tastes. 

“I have now great pleasure in formally declaring 4QR open 
for service, and I do so with every confidence that it will be a 
worthy unit of the national broadcasting service. 

On the 21st September, 1937, 1 opened the Merbein 
Laboratory, as Minister in Charge of Development and the 
C.S.I.R., and the subjoined address may be of interest to 
those who watched the growth and development of our 
dried fruits industry; — 

“It gives me very great pleasure, not only as Minister in Charge 
of Development, but as a citizen of Australia, to be present this 
afternoon in order to op>en these laboratories. 

“When one reflects on the achievements of the dried fruits 
industry, despite difficulties which would have completely dis- 
couraged all but the dauntless, it is quite natural to feel a glow 
of pride in participating in this event which is linked with those 
early pioneering efforts. It is, I think, eminently suitable that for 
a few moments this afternoon we should recall to mind something 
of the work of those who really made this building possible. 

“Just over 50 years ago Mildura was a sheep station, carrying 
one sheep to ten acres in good seasons and with about one-third 
that carrying capacity in dry years. On either side of it were 
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other stations, where now we have Merbein and Red Cliffs. The 

faith of a few, the magic of science, and the toil of men and 

women have transformed these Mallee areas into hives of close 

settlement of progressive people famous the Empire over for the 
products of their labour. 

‘Tif tv-two years ago Alfred Deakin visited California, Colorado 
and other parts of western United States of America, and while 
m California met George and William Benjamin Chaffey, Cana- 
dians who were successfully promoting a great irrigation scheme 
here. Mutually appreciative of each other’s ability, it was not 
ong before George Chaffey followed Deakin, and he and his 
brother sold their interests in California. After some delays Mildura 

purchased, and the Chaff eys set to work to transform 
the Mallee. I do not propose to go into detail about the vicissitudes 
of those days the lack of facilities, the thousand and one happen- 

demanded knowledge, patience, courage and faith in 
ultimate success. Sufficient to say that to-day the name of Chaffey 

condnur^"^ Mildura and Renmark 

“Shortly after the initial clearing had been done and while town 
planning was in the forefront, the Chaffey brothers offered a prize 
tor the design ot an agricultural college, and three years later 
Lord Hopetoun, Governor of Victoria, laid the foundation stone 
ot the agricultural col ege where the Mildura High School now 
stands. That high school benefits to this day from the endow- 
ment originally planned to foster the college. I venture to suaaest 

that we may regard these new laboratories as, in one sense at fe'ast 
fulfilling the ideals and hopes of the Chaffeys. ’ 

first hand 

e soil, water, manurial and other requirements of fruit trees and 

^ field for exploitation by those who desired to 
o'? "^P^rt knowledge. 

NoTw^arrr • ^fi«se timi. 

are noTVf? la^unng in a scientific world and things 

^e to be found men working in the best interests of the industry^ 

who ZeZ themselves as experts, but 

rp T’ u® ^ ^reat deal about vines and the fruit 

the comru’ni,"y benefir knowledge tor 

"I am, as you will have noted, merely selecting and touching on 

r^thf nla” “a'' ^ ” ‘’“"8 I hope to focus attention 

n the place this laboratory should have in the industry. 

n 1893 the first general harvest was gathered, but, lacking 
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facilities, there was no market for fresh fruit. Thus the beginning 
ot drying on a large scale and processing was to follow. There are 
still problems awaiting solution in this field, and the growers, 
through the Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board, the 

1 dura Packers Association and C.S.I.R., are employing a chemist 
who IS working here and in packing sheds with the aim still 
turther to improve colour, quality, pack and so forth. 

“Growers of Zante currants were unable to obtain the yield 
w ich they expected until, in 1896, Mr. Catton Grasby visited 
l^reece and there observed growers practising cincturing. He brought 
the idea back to South Australia, and it was eventually incorporated 
into practice with an immediate and marked increase in yield. We 
are still studying, and should study, methods of treatment of 

increase yield and quality. This same year saw the 
efforts of \V. B. Chaff ey, aided by J. J, T, Lines and Tom Rawlings, 
culminate in the formation of the iVIildura and Renmark Fruit- 
growers Association, which about a decade later grew into the 
Australian Dried Fruits Association. Packing sheds were estab- 
lished and rack-drying gradually displaced tray-drying. 

In 1909 Merebin, or Merbein, was thrown open for dairying, 
but very soon the cult of the vine preponderated, and to-day this 
is a great dried fruits district, and this laboratory, while serving 
all the districts, is located here. 

*‘In 1912 the Mildura High School was opened on the site of 
what was originally to be the agricultural college, and one of the 
teachers engaged was Mr. A. V. Lyon, who is now the officer 
in charge of this laboratory, and of the old one since 1919. 

“The war adversely affected the production of dried fruits in 
Europe and Asia Minor, and presented the opportunity for the 
Australian product, with the result that exports rose from about 
1,500 tons to 10,000 tons. This is only about one-sixth of present 
production and about two-ninths of present exjKirt, but it was a 
notable achievement in those difficult days. 

“In 1905 the disease known as ‘black spot’ had worked havoc 
in the crop, and again in 1916 the harvest was very seriously 
reduced. So concerned were growers that they imposed a levy on 
dried fruit to establish a research station at Merbein, and they 
placed Mr. Lyon in charge because, while at the Mildura High 
School, he had demonstrated his interest in growers’ problems. 
From 1919 to 1927 local funds were supplemented by State and 
Commonwealth grants. During the past ten years the station has 
been administered by the Commonwealth Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and in recent years the Commonwealth 
grants have been further’ augmented by grants from the Dried 
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Fruits Control Board. In addition, the personal and official interest 

of that body has been shown by the fact that Mr. Peter Malloch 

and Mr. A. L. Johnstone are co-members with the C.S.I.R. chiefs 

of the Divisions of Plant Industry and Soils on the Committee 

of Control for the station. Growers, too, are personally interested 

through the advisory committee, at present consisting of Messrs. 

D. C. Winterbottom, A. R. McConchie, A. Lever, J. A. Lockhead, 

A. E. Cameron, J. Gordon and W. Heaysman, with Mr. A. V. 

Lyon and Mr. F. K. Watson, of the Water Conservation and 
Irngation Commission at Griffith. 


The keen interest, good counsel and continued support of these 

gentlemen is very much appreciated by the Commonwealth, as 
1 am sure it must be by the industry. 

“While I am very happy to be the Minister concerned with 
C.S.l.K. and all its many activities, you must not expect me to be 
completely familiar with all the details of work in progress. Never- 
theless, I cannot refrain from mentioning a few of the major 

* ^ 1 - . • . carried on here, and, indeed, in 

justice to the scientists, it is my pleasant duty to do so. Our 

fruit has to compete with that from the United States of America 

and from Mediterranean countries, and hence it is essential that 

a high standard of quality and pack must be maintained. The 

British consumer requires a light colour and the cold dip gave this 

but It carried with it a relatively long drying period. The Merbein 

station devised a mixed dip, which enabled rapid drying and still 

gave satisfactory colour. This dip is now in use by almost all 

growers and it has meant a very considerable financial gain to 

the industry, which for 1930, when it was first employed was 
assessed at £20,000. ^ ’ 

J, C 1 1, * 1 by an insect known 

as Plodia, has at times caused serious loss overseas. This pest 

^und "" fumigant, ethyl formate, has been proved a 

S packers has resulted in efficient control 

t this and simikr insects, thus removing a factor which adverselv 
affmcd our product on the British market. aversely 

problem is being studied, and already much is being 

water have been the subject of a great deal of 

the^nrnnp^"^ investigation, and what can be more important than 
the proper use of that water which, as Ernestine Hill so graphicallv 

fmotold?" 

Investigations into pruning, cincturing, methods of cultivation, 
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use of fertilisers and so forth have heen in progress since the 

inception of the station, and this practical work has been correlated 

with fundamental studies of the growth of vines, their root 

systems, the development of fruiting buds and the movement and 

storage of food supplies. It is not too much to say that the efforts 

or the station in this direction have resulted in a material increase 

m the average yield per acre, as well as improvement in quality. 

Not only has this work been of value here, but it has been carried 

to other dried fruit areas along the Murray, such as Nyah and 
Woorinen, to mention two. 

Consistent with its policy of development, the Commonwealth 
Government has made increasingly larger sums available for scien- 
tific research. As an example of this, provision is made for 
governmental expenditure in this direction during the current 

financial year of £170,000, as compared with £138,000 for last 
year. 

Future progress of the dried fruits industry, as well as of the 
other industries of Australia, including both primary and secondary 
industries, is inextricably bound up with scientific research. Our 
future dep>ends upon the efficiency of our scientists and upon the 
ready translation of the results of science into practical use. There 
must, therefore, be the closest co-op>eration between the scientist 
and those engaged in the different industries; industry must become 
more and more scientifically minded and receptive to the fruits of 
science. What remains of the conservatism of the past must give 
place to modern and more progressive methods. The dried fruits 
industry is, I think, a model for other industries of what can be 
accomplished by the adoption of a progressive policy embracing 
all that science has to offer. 

'‘There has been a phenomenal increase in the sales of dried 
fruits in Britain. The average sales during 1933 to 1936 increased 
by 54%, as compared with the period 1923 to 1926. The average 
annual sales during 1923 to 1926 of sultanas, currants and raisins 
were 52,309,000 lb., as compared with 80,194,000 lb. during 1933 
to 1936. 

“The growers started this station and I am sure the growers 
will feel proud to-day to see in this splendid and well-equipped 
laboratory a testimony to their efforts and those of the pioneers of 
the dried fruits industry. Problems will constantly arise, despite 
all that has been accomplished, and in this building efforts will 
be concentrated on their solution. I am glad that the Comm^- 
wealth Gk>vernment saw fit to provide the funds for its erection, 
and I now have much pleasure in declaring it open." 
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The Rundle Street Post Office, to provide increased facili- 
ties for the people of the east end of Adelaide, was opened 
by me in October, 1937. 

The Country Broadcasters Association invited me to open 

ffieir new Sydney studio for their companv station, 2GZ 
Orange, and I did so in April, 1937. 

I delivered addresses from time to time on the fishina 
industry, and I append a copy of one: — ^ 




THE FISHERIES INDUSTRY. 


^ a new country like Australia it is the imperative responsibility 
ot Governments and private enterprise to apply themselves con- 
tinuously to promoting the expansion of existing industries and 
to the development of new industries. It is urgent that we 

should increase the population-carrying capacity of Australia if 
we are to continue to hold it. 

“It is not, however, my purpose to deal with the records of 
m fisheriS''"'''"^ ''' ‘ particular 

recognition has been given to the 
fact that Australia, like other progressive countries, must under- 

Takin^ fh'p development of her fishery resources. 

•hrTfr .1 ^"i matter-vital because this country 

n imported fishery products, totalling over 

the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research institutS'a 

comprehensive scientific investigation. This aims at providina both 

STasi^faSr^ the legislator with the essential information 
nd basic facts upon which developmental policies can be based 

P^°^'^ded for this purpose 

to provide the information necessary to establish a virile industry. 

linl^nW that there are three 

in ordL'^tr f°^^t)wed: The making of a general survey 

t the best methods to be adopted in converting these resources 
storH^Jb ^ '"h readily marketable form and of transporting and 

industry and^ of yltt^gT/mand'’ 
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Survey of Australian Fishery Resources. 

r first place, accurate information is required as to what 

fish, shellfish, etc., exist in Australian waters in large and dependable 
quantities. We already know something, but not all, about the 
P^^^^^'^welling fish, upon which the Sydney trawling industry 
is based. It is quite possible that the trawling industry can be 
extended. Apart from the fact that the grounds are not yet fully 
surveyed, the Great Australian Bight is known to be capable of 
giving a large yield of fish. Large, long-range Diesel-engined 
trawlers are coming more and more into use elsewhere, and with 
these and the development of cold-storage facilities afloat and 
on shore the way will open up for a distinct advance in fishing 
activity. This development should be hastened. From trawling 
sources alone Australia can at least double or treble her existing 
meagre domestic fish supply. 

“But what of the vast shoals of fishes— we call them pelagic 
fishes, such as pilchards, tuna, mackerel and so forth— which are 
said to frequent the upper layers of the seas round Australia? 
Information on these is perhaps the prime necessity of the 
moment, since, if they can be shown to be plentiful, they can 
be made the basis of a new and extensive industry for Australia— 
that of the production of fish meal and fish oils, much of which 
could be used most profitably for the improvement of stock and 
poultry feeds. It is chiefly to obtain this essential information 
that the Commonwealth Government is building a research vessel, 
capable of using the large purse-seine nets and other gear necessary 
for the capture of pelagic fish in large quantities. In fact, the 
exploratory side of the fishery investigations will absorb the bulk 
of the expenditure. 

“In order to provide preliminary information as to the seasonal 
distribution of shoals of pelagic fish, a series of aeroplane flights 
is being carried out off the southern and eastern coasts. Already 
these flights have demonstrated the presence of large shoals of fish, 
and valuable photographic records of these have been obtained. 

“It will, of course, be necessary to find out all that is possible 
about the migration of such fishes, where and at what age they 
spawn, how quickly they grow in the various regions, and how 
quickly the stocks would regenerate themselves— that is, what 
yield or weight of fish could be removed by man annually without 
seriously diminishing the head of supply. 

''Transport of Fish. 

“Few, surely, will deny that improvement can be made in the 
general quality of the fish marketed in Australia to-day. Right 
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from the moment the fish is caught its treatment must be such 
as to preserve its freshness. We should be able to say definitely 
how to effect improvements. To this end a study will shortly be 
commenced of how, and to what extent, fish deteriorate, handled 
as they are at present; for comparative purposes, a similar study will 
be made of the same types of fish handled by tbe most modern and 
ygiemc processes. Then, in the new food preservation laboratory 
soon to be ready in Sydney, the best methods of canning, smoking, 
treezing, or otherwise preserving important Australian fishes will 
be studied. 1 he most suitable methods of storage and distribution 
will also be determined— in fact, it is realised that improvements 
in methods of distribution are fundamentally important. A larger 
demand for fish will thus be created. 


, as seems probable, large shoals of pelagic fish are located, 
commercial development of fish meal and oil production will quickly 

1 ^ of preparation for this, the marketing quali- 

ties of likely meals and oils are being studied in the chemistry depart- 
ment ot Melbourne University. ^ ^ 


What Other Conntries Are Doing. 

The final objective of these fisheries investigations is, of eourse 
o utilisation of results. The latter will be made available 

to the trade and to fisherrnen by bulletins or other means. To what 
extent may development be looked for? First of all, let us review 

briefly a very few of the many results which other countries have 
reaped from the scientific investigation of their fisheries. 

“With most admirable energy Japan has elevated herself to first 

fishing nations through continually searching for new 

fishing industry by similar means. Germany, \oo, is mounSL in 
e scale, her investigators having discovered that a vast wealth of 
herring can be trawled from the North Sea, where for hundred 
of years other nations have been content to catch this fish pela- 
gically--i.e., near the surface. Norwegian research vessels were 
r sponsible for the expansion of fishing effort to the luerative far 
nort groi^ds, while Danish scientific survey made known the great 
stocks of Greenland waters. In Ganada and the United Satfs of 

marine wealth are eontinually being dis- 
closed by the biologist and chemist. In these countries as in Great 

main, where the fisheries are intensively exploited, the stage has 

c available. Thus we have the valuable halfbuf- 

fishery of rhe Pacific being nursed back to sonre.hing Hke its fom“ 
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level of productivity by scientific methods of control. To such 
an extent has fisheries science become an exact science that, in 
the case of maray fishes, it is possible to predict what catches are 
hkely to be made from year to year. Thus the element of luck is 
gradually being prevented from imperilling the industry. More 
and more, both Gk)vernment and business interests now tend to 
depend on the precise information resulting from scientific inquiries. 

“Introduction of New Fish. 

Some countries, then, like Australia, have unexploited fishery 
resources requiring to be surveyed. Others, like Great Britain, 
have fully, or more than fully, exploited fisheries, requiring conserva- 
tion upon scientific principles. There is a third activity of science 
which has an essential place in all countries — the introduction of new 
fish or shellfish species likely to thrive in the area concerned, or the 
restocking of areas with sp>ecies which are being heavily fished out. 
This type of activity is called propagation. To take examples, we 
have the introduction of European trout to America, and, con- 
versely, of American trout to Europe, and the continual stocking 
of Germany’s rivers with young eels, this being a logical sequel 
of the discovery of the life history of the eel, showing that in 
nature young eels do not reach German rivers in any numbers. 

“There has been some propagation work done in Australia, 
but the field lies wide open for further effort. Are the conditions 
more suitable, in the case of salmon, for some other species than 
the Quinnat salmon— say, for the Coho salmon? Can faster-growing 
strains of trout— say, of the cut-throat species— be profitably intro- 
duced? To what extent can the rock oyster be more extensively 
cultivated, and could an exotic species like the Japanese oyster 
be introduced in selected localities to augment supplies, as in the 
United States? 

“The scope for fisheries’ research in Australia is enormous. 
The area to be covered is also great. The co-op>eration, not only 
of the industry, but of such State agencies as are in a position to 
aid, will be invaluable. Some of the problems requiring attack 
are of importance to the Commonwealth as a whole; others are 
more particularly of imjwrtance to the individual States. While 
the Commonwealth will have its research vessel and laboratory, it 
is hoped that before long each State will have its fishery patrol 
vessel, which can devote part of its time to investigation, and 
also its own experimental laboratory, even if this latter is on a small 
scale. To cover the ground satisfactorily this is the minimum 

of equipment necessary. 
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‘ The fisheries industry played a big part in the early development 
of Australia, and national economy demands that it should play 
an even greater part to-day. I, therefore, give you the slogan— ‘Back 
to the seas again!’ ” 


I spoke in the following terms concerning the tobacco 
industry, of which I have made some earlier mention; — 

It is my pleasure to speak to you to-night about a commodity 
in which most men and a good many women are interested. The 
commodity is tobacco. The quality of his tobacco is as important 
to the smoker as the quality of his food, and I understand that 
the feminine sex is also developing similar discriminatory tastes. 

As smokers, you can appreciate the excellence of the particular 
brand of tobacco you use, but how many of you can tell of the 
toil and unremitting care which has been exercised by growers and 
manufacturers in order to place the finished product ready for 
your use? There is the grower, faced with varying seasonal condi- 
tions, disease and insect pests, which all take their toll, and the 
skill of the manufacturer, who has to recognise the possibilities 
of each type of tobacco, subject it to an intricate manufacturing 
process and place it before you in an acceptable form. 

It is generally agreed that there is no primary product which 
demands more careful attention to quality than does tobacco, and 
in an effort to improve the quality of Australian-grown tobacco, the 
Commonwealth Parliament has done its utmost to support' the 
interests of the tobacco growers, consistent with a proper regard 
for the interests of the consumers and the community as a whole. 

Iri pursuance of its policy to encourage the dev'elopment of the 
industry the Commonwealth Government made available in 1934 
a sum of £100,000, spread over a period of five years, to stimulate 
moduction on sound lines. Portion of this fund is being used 
by the Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
to carry out intensive investigations in diseases, smoking quality 
curing and processing of tobacco, and the remainder, £75,000, is 
being used by State Governments to cover the cost of field experi- 
ments, demonstrations and advisory work. 

jrhe Government recognises that the establishment of a new 
industry in a new country, particularly an industry like tobacco 
IS fraught with many difficulties. Not the least of these is the 
education of our people in the various phases of production. 

The promotion of tobacco is fairly widely distributed over 
Australia. The approximate contribution by each State to the 
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total output is: Queensland, 37%; Victoria, 36%; New South 

Wales, 12%; Western Australia, 12%; South Australia, \V 2 %, and 
Tasmania, \Vz%. 

“The main centres of production are North Queensland, Texas, 
Ashford, Tam worth, North-East Victoria, and Manjimup, in Western 
Australia. There are smaller areas of production at Woodstock, 
Bowen, Sarina and Miriam Vale, in Queensland; Tumut, in New 
South Wales; the Goulbum Valley, Gunbower and Pomonal, in 
Victoria; the Adelaide hills and Penola, in South Australia; and 
the Derwent Valley, in Tasmania. 

“The production of tobacco last year totalled 6,000,000 lb., and 
the estimate for this year is 4,000,000 lb. This reduction is due 
entirely to unfavourable seasonal conditions. Like other crops, we 
must expect some fluctuation in the total production of tobacco, 
due to unfavourable conditions of one kind or another. 

“It might appear that the widely scattered areas are separate 
units in production, but in effect they are one, for each year the 
tobacco technical officers of the Commonwealth and of the States 
meet in conference and plan for the progress of the industry on 
an Australia-wide basis. There is thus a co-ordinated plan of work 
which avoids overlapping and duplication. 

“On all sides it is apparent that funds provided by the Com- 
monwealth Government to assist the industry are being used to 
good purposes. This is strikingly evidenced by the fact that during . 
the past two or three years the use of home-grown leaf has in- 
creased from 5% to almost 30% of the total consumption. This 
increased consumption of Australian tobacco has been accomplished 
without any discomfiture to smokers, and shows that we can and do 
produce an acceptable smoking tobacco. 

“Further evidence of the progress which is being made by the 
Australian industry is to be found in the import figures of the 
past decade. During 1925-26 the value of tobacco imported into 
Australia amounted to £2,700,000, as compared with £1,600,000 
for 1935-36. 

“This reduction of imports is not wholly due to home produc- 
tion, but the development of the Australian industry has been a 
big factor in the matter. 

“Although I consider protection to be subordinate to such matters 
as scientific research and cultural practices, the present Common- 
wealth Parliament has not been neglectful in this respect. The 
import duty on leaf used in the manufacture of plug and cut 
tobacco in which less than 13% of Australian leaf is used is now 
5/- per lb., and in the case of leaf used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes in which less than of Australian leaf is used, the 
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duty is 6/7 per lb. A differential rate o£ excise duty applies to 
tobacco made wholly from Australian leaf. This tobacco pays 3/10 
per lb, as compared with the other rate of 4/6 per lb. 

The most outstanding achievement for the benefit of the industry 
has been the discovery by the C.S.I.R. of a simple, practical and 
economical means of controlling the devastating blue mould disease 
of tobacco seedlings. Marked advances have also been made in 
many other directions, and I do not see any reason why the 
contributions of science, coupled with the intelligence of the 
growers, should not lead ultimately to the production of at least 

of our home market and eventually, perhaps, to 

the development of an export trade. In order to do this it will 

be necessary to concentrate on the production of high quality 

tobacco, which can be grown only on suitable soils in favourable 
climatic regions. 

1 here can be no doubt that to-day in Australia we are laying 
securely the foundations of a most valuable industry; an industry 
which is destined to play a big part in our national economy. 

There seems to be no reason why we should not aspire to a 
wlume of production comparable with that of our sister Dominion, 
Canada. Canada produces about 40,000,000 lb. of tobacco annually 
and is an exporter. If we did likewise we would need to export 
about 25,000,000 lb., as the saturation, point of home consumption 
is about 15,000,000 lb. per annum. 

Tobacco is a primary industry which enjovs the advanta<?es 
up to 15,000,000 lb. per annum of a substantial unsatisfied home 
market. Up to that point it has not to face a contracted world 
market like other primary products. Its employment possibilities 
are, therefore, still considerable, and there is also the important 
aspect of the trade balance. We must not be discouraged by tem- 
porary set-backs like we have experienced this year. All industries 
regress at one time or another, especially young industries. Our 
goal should be the production of at least 15,000,000 lb. per annum, 

1 ^ -11 L that before many years have elapsed that 

goal will be attained. 

I opened a new transmitter for 3HA, the Hamilton broad- 
casting station in June, 1937. 

I frequently opened the meetings of the full council of 
the C.S.I.R., and the following is the text of a broadcast 
giving details of some of the achievements of the council:— 

It is my pleasure to address you this evening on some of the 
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achievements of the Commonwealth Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Probably no subject appeals so much to the popular imagination 
as scientific research. It produces in the minds of most of us a 
feeling of awe, and any exposition of scientific subjects leaves a 
realisation that we as individuals know very little after all. 

“If life has often been blind to the possibilities of science, in 
its turn science has been a blind force in social life. Lauded on 
one side for the profusion with which it has showered its gifts 
on mankind it is regarded on the other with rising suspicion as 
a possible cause of social dislocation. Electric power, lighting, heat- 
ing, traction, sound films, wireless— these and numerous other social 
amenities have been rendered possible by a single discovery in 
physical science, and they in their turn have produced far-reaching 
repercussions in the life of the community. They have compelled 
readjustments in modes of life, in habits of thought and in the 
cultivation of tastes. They have radically altered the incidence 
of employment and of production in all but the most agricultural 
of communities. They have altered the distribution of populations 
and stimulated the industrialisation of vast areas of the earth hitherto 
untouched by mechanisation and commerce. 

“Since I have been associated with the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research I have probed more deeply into scientific 
matters than ever before in my life. I have come to realise the 
vast amount of scientific knowledge and practical wisdom diffused 
throughout the world of which up till then I had been . at best 
dimly aware, and to feel my own ignorance and limitations very 
acutely. What I have absorbed so far is very elementary, but 
I have become more than ever impressed with the fact that both 
our existing structure of civilisation and our hope of progress are 
based on science, and that the lack of appreciation and understanding 
of science among businessmen, financiers, educationists, politcians 
and administrators is a serious feature of our present situation. 

“There seems an almost interminable conflict of opinion about 
the merits of scientific research; its revolutionary effect upon industry 
and its displacement of operatives have produced harsh feelings 
and harsh words. But we must develop scientific research to the 
highest pinnacle of p>erfection or as a nation we are doomed. Only 
through the development of scientific research can we hope to 
compete in the markets of the world, and the nation that neglects 
research must lag behind in the march of progress. 

“Some say in defiance, ‘What was good enough for our father 
is good enough for us.’ That is very likely to be true, but it w^ld 
not be good enough for the fathers if they were still alive. 1 he 
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energy and the wit which made them into what they were would 
by now be making them into something else. 

To take the science of food as an example. Food is not merely 
a social need, it is a biological one. All the same, as society grows 
in size and complexity, the needs connected with food get more 
varied arid more elaborated. The result is that competition has 
sharpened the premium on certain kinds of improvements at every 
stage of the business— the making of new varieties of food plants 
and food animals, the techniques of growing and rearing them, 
their storage and presentation in transit, and at every point science 
is being called in to help in making these improvements. 

“Would that I could go back to the Abbe Mendel’s garden in the 

monastery, Brno, in Czechoslovakia, and trace developments in 

agnculture since then, but I have not the time, nor have you the 
patience to listen to me. 


Sorne say; What is the use of producing more mutton and beef 
and wheat? My reply is that our overseas commitments must be 
met by export of these commodities. Moreover, in this country 
we have an obligation to develop its resources. If we do not the 
tirne will come when we cannot continue to hold it. 

Much could be said about science and health. People are 

very prone to take things for granted in matters of health both in 

regard to the treatment of disease and the day-to-day business of 

keeping well, and so you sometimes find a tendency to grumble 

science has not done in this supremely important field, in- 
stead of being thankful for what it has done. 

let^P^plf already is something pretty revolutionary. 

Let me tell you of some of its achievements. Before the nineteenth 

brfnro^ anaesthetics. People were often made drunk 

wbfip d" e^’en then generally had to be held down 

while the sawing and cutting were going on. The pain and shock 

were so great that patients sometimes died of it. With the progress 

such aTeth?’ was discovered, and other anaesthetics, 

such as ether, laughing gas, and so on. Their general introduction 

into surgical practice was undoubtedly one of the bigaest steps 

ever taken to alleviate human suffering. Much more^leould be 

^id about science and health, but already I have digressed from 

which IS some of the work which the C.S.I.R. has done. 

lLT* out by the Wool Research Association at Torrfdon 
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“In previous broadcast addresses I have told you something of 
the scientific giants of the past who paved the way to more recent 
discoveries, and to whom the world owes an everlasting debt of 
gratitude— men such as Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Pasteur and others. 

“The scientist must be a contented man; he must be satisfied to 
find that contentment within himself. He pursues his way 
unobtrusively, perhaps making discoveries which mean millions 
to mankind, without public applause or pecuniary benefit, and 
frequently taunted. In contradistinction to the scientist there is, 
shall we say, the comedian who sings a funny song and is rewarded 
by public applause and often by large pecuniary benefit. Science 
is an ill-paid and poorly recognised profession when comparisons 
of this kind are drawn. 

“To return to the main subject of my address, the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research has been organised in the follow- 
ing groups or sections:— 

1. Plant industry; 

2. Economic entomology; 

3. Animal health; 

4. Animal nutrition; 

5. Soils and irrigation; 

6. Forest products; 

7. Preservation and transport of foodstuffs; 

8. Other investigations, including fisheries investigations, 
mineragraphic investigations and radio research. 

I will deal with developments and some of the results in this order. 

“A very interesting stage has been reached in tobacco investiga- 
tions. It has been found that tobacco seedlings subjected to vapour 
from benzol during night time do not develop blue mould, which 
is so serious a hindrance to the development of the tobacco growing 
industry. Large-scale trials are in progress, and if they confirm 
the results of the work already done at Canberra, tobacco growls 
will be able to obtain supplies of disease-free seedlings, and the 
discovery will be of outstanding value to the industry. Very satis- 
factory progress has been made in the work which is being con- 
ducted, with a view to obtaining some chemical explanation of 

undesirable aroma in Australian tobacco. 

“The council’s investigations into weed problems have hitherto 
been confined mainly to entomological control methods— that is, 
the introduction and distribution of insects which attack the 
plants in other countries. Comprehensive reports on the whole 
T>osition were prepared by officers of the council and were ccm- 
sidered by the Standing Committee on Agriculture and by the 
Australian Council of Agriculture. As a result, steps have been 
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taken to extend the scope of the work on the control of certain 
weeds, such as skeleton weed, Noogoora burr, Bassia, Bathurst burr, 
ragwort and nut grass, and to undertake investigations of an 
ecological and agrostological character, with a view particularly 
to obtaining control by such methods as pasture management and the 
competition of useful plants which smother or crowd out the 
weeds. The work is being carried out in close co-operation with 
the State departments concerned. As regards the lantana pest, 
an officer has been sent to Fiji to conduct investigations into 
certain insects which control the pest in that country and to 
obtain supplies of them for testing out in Australia. 

“As a result of funds being made available by the Australian 
Dairy Cattle Research Association and the Commonwealth and Vic- 
torian Governments, investigations have been initiated into con- 
tagious bovine mastitis— commonly described as hardening of the 
udder— a serious disease which is prevalent in dairy herds not only 
in Australia, but throughout the world. Although investigations 
have been conducted in different countries, the problem in many 
of its aspects has not been elucidated. In order exhaustively to 
study the problem arrangements have been made with the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne for laboratory accommodation to be provided 
at the Veterinary Research Institute, and a dairy farm has been 

secured about 30 miles from Alelt^ume for field experimental 
work. 

Investigations on the sheep blowfly problem have been directed 
mainly towards the discovery of means of preventing the attack 
on sheep by blowflies, but the problem of cleaning up blowfly 
strikes has received considerable attention*, and as a result a very 
satisfactory glycero-boric acid dressing has been prepared and is 
being placed on the market by commercial interests. The new 
dressing is a colourless, odourless, rather viscous fluid which is 
easly rubbed into the shorn area of a strike and adheres readily 
to die fleece and skin. The maggots are killed and the extension 
ot damage to the skin is immediately arrested; inflamed, but un- 
broken, skin becomes soft, flexible and healthy without any sign 
of crust. As hydrolysis of the dressing proceeds, a fine deposit 
ot boric acid is left over the skin surface. So far it has been found 
impossible to produce an experimental re-strike on a dressed area. 

Striking advances with respect both to the scientific aspects of 

^rid to the practical application of the results have been 
investigations into contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
u 1 which is of immediate importance in the northern 

cattle belt of Australia, though there is continuous danger of its 
spread to other parts. A very satisfactory artificial culture has 
been devised, and it has been shown that vaccination with it 
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confers a very definite immunity. Experiments are now in progress 
in order to determine the duration of the immunity conferred. 
As is well known, cattle may actually be infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia and yet show no obvious symptoms. Such animals 
very often act as carriers of the disease. The development of a 
test which will enable them to be diagnosed is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance, particularly when it is desired to eradicate the 
disease from a herd when cattle are transferred from one district 
to another. Such a test has been developed by the council’s investi- 
gators at Townsville, and its value has been demonstrated not 
only at the Townsville laboratory but also at the veterinary labora- 
tories of the States of New South Wales, Victoria and Western 
Australia. When properly conducted by skilled operators, the test 
has a reliability approaching 100 per cent. There is now consider- 
able reason for believing that it may be practicable within a few 
years to eradicate pleuro-pneumonia from Australian herds. 

“Useful progress has been made in the investigation of internal 
parasites of sheep at the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory at 
Sydney. Exp>eriments have amply confirmed the importance of 
adequate nutrition as a preventive, and it has been demonstrated 
that the withholding of food and water prior to drenching with 
specific drugs is unnecessary. New and more effective methods 
of administering anthelmintics have been devised. In particular, 
the discovery of the effect of solutions of copp>er sulphate has led 
to important advances. This discovery has attracted a great deal 
of attention in other countries and is being widely applied. 

“In previous broadcasts information was furnished regarding 
the highly successful investigations carried out by the council into 
the problem of black disease of sheep, from which the loss in 
the principal States affected (New South Wales, Victoria and Tas- 
mania) was estimated at £1,000,000 per annum. The preventive 
measures devised and recommended by the investigators are now 
being practised regularly by stockowners. The vaccine is manu- 
factured commercially by the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
and is in general use on many properties. 

“Interesting and valuable developments have resulted from the 
investigations into the so-called ‘coast disease’ problem in sheep, 
a disease which affects large areas of high rainfall country, com- 
prising over 2,000 square miles in South Australia alone, and 
extending to Victoria, Western Australia and King Island. The 
results of the experiments clearly indicated that the disease is due 
to a shortage of some element necessary for the production of 
blood. Field experiinents had shown that impure iron oxide in 
the form of limonite would bring about some benefit. Limonite 
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also contains many other elements in small quantities. Cobalt 
is almost invariably associated with it. The investigations are not 
5^t completed, but it appears not unlikely that the discovery of 
^ u beneficial effects of administering minute quantities of 

cobalt to affected animals may not only lead to the solution of 
the coast-disease problem, but may also throw considerable light 
on other nutritional disorders of stock. 

*The University of Melbourne has offered to the council the 
hospitality of the Veterinaty Research Institute at Melbourne 
tor the puroose of investigations into animal health problems, and 
the council has accepted this offer and hopes to be able to obtain 
funds tor the erection and equipment of additional laboratories for 
bacteriological and pathological investigations. 

The investigations into the problem of the most economic and 
efficient methods of feeding sheep in times of drought have now 
mached a stage at which they point the way to practical application. 
iNet energy values have been worked out for different foods, such 
as lucerne, hay, maize, wheat, oats and various concentrates, so 
that, according to market values and cost of transport, the most 
economic rations necessary to provide the requisite energy for the 
maintenance of the sheep can be determined. 

“During the past year progress was made in the soil survey 
work, particularly in New South Wales and Victoria. The survey 
ol the whole of the irrigated areas in the Murray River Valley 
will be completed in about two years’ time. It is satisfactory to 
know that yery considerable use is being made of the results of 
the SOI suryeys not only by State irrigation authorities, but also 
by local committees and individual settlers. The surveys form the 
basis for the elucidation of many problems associated with water- 
oggingi fertiliser trials, the planning of drainage systems, the open- 
ing of further areas for settlement, etc. ^ 

r have been made for an officer to conduct a survey 

? . f ^rid and semi-arid parts of Australia 

initially in certain districts of South Australia. In certain parts 

the problem has reached somewhat alarming proportions. Extensive 

areas have already been abandoned owing to soil drift, whilst in 

other parts there has been a very marked decrease in stocking 
capacity. “ 

A new labor^ory is being built for the Forest Products Division. 

Government has made available a valuable site in 
^outh Melbourne for the new laboratory, and Mr. W. R. Grimwade 
the chairman of the Victorian State Committee of the council has 

fb?that Eatery®’^' P’*""' ““i equipment 
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“As a result of the investigations by this division, kiln seasoning 
of timber is being rapidly extended throughout the Commonwealth. 
During the year the total number of plants at which kilns, veneer 
driers or drying-rooms were operated increased by over 25%. Most 
of the units were built according to plans and specifications supplied 
by the division. Results of considerable practical value have already 
been obtained from the investigations into methods for the preserva- 
tion of telegraph p>oles and railway sleepers, fence posts, marine 
piles, etc. Valuable results have also been obtained from the 
investigations into the utilisation of Australian timbers, wood struc- 
ture, timber mechanics, wood chemistry, timber physics, etc. 

“Consequent on the special grant of £2,000 per annum for five 
years the investigations into the preservation and transport of 
oranges have been extended, and investigations are being conducted 
on uniform lines at Newcastle, Melbourne and Criffith. Arrange- 
ments have been made with certain shipping companies for experi- 
mental consignments to be sent to England, and the British Food 
Investigation Board is co-operating in the examination of the fruit 
on arrival in England. 

“Investigations in co-operation with the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture into the storage and ripening of pears have reached a 
stage at which it is possible to indicate fairly precisely the condi- 
tions to be maintained in order to ensure a good out-turn of the 
fruit on arrival in Great Britain. The laboratory investigations 
have been extended to experimental shipments, which have amply 
confirmed the results obtained by land storage experiments. Valu- 
able information has been obtained both in the laboratory and 
by means of small experimental shipments to Great Britain regard- 
ing the influence of maturity at the time of picking on the keeping 
quality of Washington navel oranges. These results have an 
imjxjrtant bearing on the growth of what appears to be an essential 
export trade. 

“Further investigations in connection with the preparation and 
storage of chilled beef have yielded valuable data concerning the 
relationship between the initial contamination by micro-organisms 
responsible for spoilage of chilled beef and the extent and 
activity of that fraction of the micro-organisms in soil which 
can grow readily at temperatures of the order of 30° F. 
From micro-biological examinations of the soil from any locality 
in Queensland and Northern Australia it is now possible to 
predict with a reasonable degree of accuracy the probable average 
storage life of chilled beef prepared in that locality at the time of 
the collection of the soil samples. 

“The council is making arrangements to build in Australia an 
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exploratory fisheries vessel to be used particularly for the purpose 
of ascertaining the commercial possibilities of utilising in Austra- 
lian waters types of nets used elsewhere for catching surface-swim- 
ming fish. A beginning is also to be made on studies of methods 
for preservation of fish not only by quick freezing methods, but 
also by canning smoking, curing, etc., and for the utilisation of 
non-edible fish for the manufacture of fish meal, etc., for use 
as a fertiliser. Attention will also be given to marine ’biological 
investigations for the pur^se of ascertaining accurate information 

more important species 

n Australian production of fish is about 

tl,z:)U,UUU per annum, imports total in value about £1,000 000 

per annum, and the consumption of fish in Australia is about 9 lb 
firGrTarBrlt^r"^"^ quantity consumed 


It., n new devdopment as the result of a special grant by 

of Metallurgy, University of Melbourne; the School of M^es and 
Industnes, Adelaide, and the School of Mines, Kalgoorlie into the 
most smtable and economical methods of treatment of gold-bearing 

which have been submitted for examination. The work is actiJelv 

n progress at the three centres mentioned and a laroe number of 
ores have already been examined. ^ number ot 

“The council is giving further consideration to the question of 
whether any good purpose would be served by the re-examination 
of the present position of the Australian rabbit problem Manv 

of the conclusions to which experience has led them. These ISe- 
rnents have been published in the council’s quarterly journal Inves- 

dSmTn known as myxomatosis are being con- 

hp for its culture and for the maintenance of 

wm "JrSabR S' p consideration 

probably be given to the question of conducting a larpp qp^iIp 

KS'” ^ -^11 -lani llX'et 
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“The present Commonwealth Government is giving tangible 
expression to its recognition of the value of scientific research by 
making increasingly greater sums available for this work from year 
to year. A sum of less than £95,000 was provided for 1934-35, 
as compared with over £122,000 for 1935-36. These sums were 
supplemented by grants from outside sources amounting to over 

£56,000 for 1935-36, and approximately £35,000 for 1934-35. The 

council will actually have available from Government and other 
sources a total of nearly £175,000 to cover its work during the 
current financial year. It is pleasing to me, as the Minister in 
charge, to note the wider recognition of the value of scientific 
research by industry. The increased contributions sj>eak for them- 
selves, but there is still room for some expansion of this recognition. 


“I hope what I have said will give listeners some idea of whal 
the C.S.I.R. is doing. When we take into consideration also the 
great work done by science in clearing the original growth from 
practically the whole of the prickly pear infested area of some 50 
million acres, of which 12 to 15 million acres have now been 
thrown open to settlement, and other achievements in respect of 
which time will not permit discussion, the value of research 
becomes apparent to us all. Scientific research is the best national 
investment we have. By the expenditure of a few hundred thousand 
pounds economic advantages amounting to many millions of 
p>ounds have been obtained for Australia.” 


The Forest Products Laboratory of the Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research was opened hy me on the 7th 

April, 1937. 

I opened Station 3WV, the Western Victorian regional 
transmitter situated at Dooen, in the Wimmera, over the air. 

Addresses were also given at the opening of the sixth 
convention of the Australian Federation of Broadcasting 
Stations, where I mentioned that, like the press, radio v\^s 
to become one of the “estates of the realm,” and at the 
opening of the Bathurst Broadcasting Station over the air 

on the 1st January, 1937. 

Metalliferous mining engaged my attention and I 
addressed the conference of this body. 

I attended on the occasion of the opening of the new 
Commonwealth Bank premises in Adelaide in 1935. 
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I delivered a broadcast talk on Adam Lindsay Gordon 
and received quite a bevy of messages thanking me and 
voicing regrets that I did not quote more of his verse: 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 

(Broadcast Talk, 24th June, 1938.) 

By Senator the Hon. A. J. MacLachlan 

‘'’f of the death of Adam Lindsay Gordon 

Australian who does not love it?) vwll turn^ to the beauty an^ 

Mar“ul’chrkc as’hl ''f*: “I’" "'as described by 

cTaim^;•'S E Sreat songs these trl:;;" 

“Evep- year on June the 24th there is a pilgrimage of Gordon 

beauty and action and yvas cut so short. It is fitting that we should 
tune in with some tribute to the work of one who is reomded 

L Z h ?? Australian poet. There w-as a strange and splendid 
verse, and wath it a rhythm that refleclrthe'^ery'^beamy *o^ h!: 

‘‘What is poetry? How are we to measure the true poet^ Tosh 

^eWs are eSTd Z°ti ^« others whose 

fru",r‘' ^ — d in 

Tss^;‘7n P “t ™d 'MauW Arnolk‘'L''’hi( tml" 

tZe t^eloLr rnCd:'"'= “ which 


When the head 

Of a sacred poet lies low 

In an age which can rear 
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“Life has changed. We live in an age of noise and hustle and 
speed, but if modern conditions do not tend to encourage the 
writing of great poetry, great poetry is, nevertheless, being written, 
and I should be very sorry indeed to think that there will ever be 
an age which can rear them no more. One need only mention the 
poetry of the late Christopher J. Brennan, of Shaw Neilson, of 
McCrae, of Fitzgerald to show that the art of writing poetry has 
not been lost to Australia since Gordon died; and here I would 
like to quote from Henry Kendall’s beautiful ‘In Memoriam’ on the 
death of Adam Lindsay Gordon: 

At rest! Hard by the margin of that sea 
Whose sounds are mingled with his noble verse 
Now lies the shell that never more will house 
The fine strong spirit of my gifted friend. 

Yea, he who flashed upon us suddenly, 

A shining soul with syllables of fire. 

Who sang the first great songs these lands can claim 
To be their own; the one who did not seem 
To know what royal place awaited him 
Within the Temple of the Beautiful, 

Has passed away. 

the brave, great soul 

That never told a lie, or turned aside 
To fly from danger— he, I say, was one 
Of that bright company this sin-stained world 
Can ill afford to lose. 

“Gk)rdon was a poet and philosopher, policeman and politician. 
Of the events during his life in the two latter capacities I shall 
say but little. To sketch his career in tabloid form for those who 
may be unfamiliar with the man’s real life is part of my aim this 
evening, but chiefly I desire to induce an even greater interest 
by the Australian public— great as that interest already is— in the 
beauty of his poetical works. 

“Born in the Azores of Scottish parentage, Gordon was edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and Woolwich and kept term at Merton 
College, Oxford. No outstanding feature of his youth presents 
itself on the educational side, except an inordinate l(we for t e 
classics. He seems to have distinguished himself in the capacity 
of horseman and in many forms of open-air sport. Notwimst^ mg 
his impaired vision, he excelled as a youth in the use of his an s, 
and he gave proof of it afterwards in Australia. His great eng 
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of limb served to advantage him in personal contests. Unhappy 
events in his career led to his migration to Australia at the age 
of twenty. With obvious regret, he parted from friends and 
family, and took ship to Adelaide, South Australia. There may 
have contributed to this decision a disappointment in a love affair 
Need I remind you of those lines “To My Sister,” vvith all their 

which were written by Gordon on 4th August, 

1853 three days before he sailed to Australia? Let me quote a few’ 
ot those lines:— 

Across the trackless seas I go. 

No matter when or where. 

And few my future lot will know. 

And fewer still will care. 

My hopes are gone, my time is spent, 

I little heed their loss. 

And if I cannot feel content, 

I cannot feel remorse. 

Oh, time glides ever quiekly by! 

Destroying all that’s dear; 

On earth there’s little worth a sigh. 

And nothing worth a tear! 


sensitive soul; and we discern 
too in those early lines something of that melancholy spirit which 

he inherited from his mother, and which was to become more 

manifest towards the end of his life in Australia. 

nf arrival, and without presenting his letters 

in enlisted and was accepted, as a mounted trooper 

m the service of the South Australian Government. WithinTen 

equipped, sworn in and posted to the 

by the spice of danger, by the free life, and by the fact that he 
FranLfe4n°'''4! disposal. According to his cousin. Miss 

whh young man whose mind was inflamed 

himse f sold rush. ^ He said, as it were to 

and many accounts remain in the South-East District of h!s daring’ 
expert horsemanship and his intrepidity both in the dangerous 
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work of arresting criminals and in crossing what was then bush 
country. He visualises the life in ‘Wolf and Hound’:— 

Woods to the east and wolds to the north 
In the sundown sullenly bloom’d; 

Dead black on a curtain of crimson cloth 
Large peaks to the westward loomed. 

Flash! flash! bang! bang! and we blazed away, 

And the grey roof reddened and rang; 

Flash! flash! and I felt his bullet flay 
The tip of my ear. Flash! bang! 

Bang! flash! and my pistol arm fell broke; 

I struck with my left hand then— 

Struck at a corpse through a cloud of smoke — 

I had shot him dead in his den! 

Perhaps that is not great poetry, but it’s great and adventurous 
life! There is power in it— descriptive power— and a vividness of 
action such as characterises most of his verse. It is Gordon in his 
dramatic and adventurous mood. We must look elsewhere for his 
philosophical and calmer reflections. Whatever else we may say 
about it, there is no denying that he brings the scene in that 
lonely bush cave most vividly before our eyes. Australia’s bush is 
lonely, and especially must Gordon have found it so in those days 
after his English life; and it played its part, no doubt, in inducing 
that melancholia to which he was by nature prone. Few of us 
will agree with his description of Australia as a land 

where bright blossoms are scentless. 

And songless bright birds;” 

nevertheless, none will deny his descriptive power in portraying our 

bush scenery and life, our dawns and our dusks. j i • 

“The discipline of police service irked him and he resigned his 
position in 1855. It was during this period that the poet formed a 
close attachment with William Trainer, who, after Gordon s death, 
supplied to his many admirers various stories of his escapades. 

“Gordon’s next adventure was that of horse-breaker for the 
Indian market. Horsemen made strong appeal to him, and \t 
was whilst he was mounted constable that he first encountered 
one who later became one of Australia’s leading jockeys, Thomas 
Hales. Indeed, it may have been from Gordon, who was afterwards 
associated with Hales at Lake Hawdon, that the famous jockey 

learned the first elements of horsemanship. • « 

“It was during this period also that he made the acquaintanc 

of the Rev. Julian Tenison Woods, with whom he became very 
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friendly and the use of whose library of classical works was much 
appreciated by one thirsting for classical learning. 

Gordon appears to have moved about the south-east of South 
Austraha and wandered frequently near the towering cliffs of 
Cape Northumberland only the crag and cliff to nor’ward ’ It 

thS hf sen! Northumberland, 

that he settled when he married at the age of 29. The cottaee 

Wh f by the people of 

^ national pleasure resort. 

i„- . Norseman, Gordon travelled across country not 

J district, on the edae 

he edge of a cl^sm which forms a side of the lake. The 
memorial erected to Gordon for that feat overlooks the site of the 
ac ual position, and sightseers who pass that queen of lakes can 
still have the actual point shown to them. 

severe accent in 1862, he married the lady who 

he inherited, on the death of his mother, some £7,000 and invested 
It m various properties in South and Western Australia 

Ihrough the courtesy of Miss Dircksey Cowan, honorary keeper 
^ records of the Western Australian Historical Society, in PerS 
a\e received some interesting information concerning Gordon’s 

arrival and sojourn in the ivostcrn State. The greater pare of this 

grea lovers of the poetry of Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

, rU that Gordon and his friend, Lambton Mount tocether 

hem olrdOm ’ •'’= Clnllm. mk7ng wTh 

arrived at Bunbury on 11th december, 1866 

f and 50,000 acres pastoral lease taken up. Still fortune 

easp States, riding overland as tar as Albany and there taking 

“An interesting story concerning Gordon in the West relates 

tell '""/a Gordon’s trousers I 

known "hf ‘Though not generallv 

he requesmd Mr “ M leaving Western Australia for goo/ 

iG requested Mr. Mount to destroy, without rendina o , u i 

On^i^^m manuscript, written chiefly on lined blue foolscap^ 
ne poem alone seems to have escaped, and that was found by ^a 
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shepherd in the p>ocket of an old pair of Gordon’s trousers, given 
him by Mount after . Gordon had left Western Australia. It is 
incomplete, unrevised, and in places the manuscript is indistinct. 
Commencing, 

All night I’ve heard the marsh frogs croak; 

The jay’s rude matins now prevail, 
it describes an incident when mustering scrub cattle, which were 
plentiful in the district at that time.’ 

“On returning to South Australia, Gordon was induced by 
influential citizens in the south-east to offer himself as a candidate 
for the district of Victoria, in opposition to the then Attorney- 
General, the Hon. Randolph Stow. The people wanted a local 
man. This district extended over the whole of South Australia 
which lies south of the Murray and up to the Victorian border. 
Gordon defeated Stow by a margin of three votes, and he and his 
wife removed to Adelaide to reside. He still clung to the seaside. 

“But the political atmosphere was not made for Gordon. He 
delivered one great classical and rhetorical oration, but he soon 
tired of Parliament. Pie longed for the life of the country; he 
was ‘crying aloud for the land.’ Here is a bit of one of his stray 
verses, entitled T he Lay of the Last Squatter : 


And I guess it’s all UP with the squatter; 

The people are crying aloud for the land; 

They’ve made it hot, and they’ll find it hotter 

When they plough the limestone and sow the sand. 

‘All flesh is grass,’ so saith the preacher; 

‘All grass is ours,’ quoth Randolph Stow; 

Is the man related to Harriet Beecher? 

With mobile vulgus he’s all the go. 


And years to come, in the book of Hansard, 

You may read the tale of the frogs retold. 

How they prayed for a king, how their prayer was answered 
How the king was erowned, and the frogs were sold. 


“Some of Gordon’s stray verse appeared durmg these 
‘Bell’s Life in Victoria,’ others in the Australasian, 

his various investments in the south-east of South Australia a 
elsewhere had turned out badly. He had no ^ 

his fortunes having declined, he went to Victoria and took over 

the livery stables attached to Craigs Hotel at Ballarat. 

“If he was not a success in politics, this cannot be said of his 
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on I"" won the Grand National 

he depended for a living In March, 1870, he was throwT’twS 
n one race and sustained internal and head injuries which no 

and with It a so came a note informing him of his liaMhv in 

“'n' Pobhcation! Such is-or was-the lot of Mets 
Let US hope they are luckier in these days' ^ 

1 wish 1 had time to say more. I wish time permitted me m 
n ‘AshtTroT’"' In T"' "°.'^ble poems, such as Thora’s Song’ 

J V 5 tcri'?ivra1’ti?^ t ■' dr«f f a°^-fd:s 

Kdf^i’ «rm^Ls^:::r — 

country youth in Australia is familiar with the more 

an~;es7t? fhTm "T’i "he Wreck 

The ex-Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honorable 

deeply denWel Bennett, whose demise we 

^ hamber of Manufactures decided to entertain the distin- 

Mr Bennett’s health, I delivered a Speech and conduded 
follows:- ” P“'> Carman as 

O, England little mother by the sleepless northern tide 

Vlw ?ld“ “d pride. 

Xf!^y tenderly we turn ^ 

Cell willing hearts that yearn 

Wherein ou7righ?antdt^^^^ rgh\'Vnd maTesfy"es"de 
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One was constantly called upon to attend various civic 
functions, and spent many a pleasant luncheon hour with 
various Lord Mayors. I opened the Station 2HR at Lawrence, 
in the neighbourhood of Grafton, in 1936, and was accorded 
a reception at the hands of the civic dignitaries of that city, 
which may well be regarded as one of Australia’s garden 
plots. 
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I GAVE several addresses on poetry, sometimes confining 
myself to Australian authors and sometimes dealing with 
British verse, and I was moved to do this from the fact that— 

’Tis education forms the common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d. 


At the moment we seem to have been submerged in a 
wave of commonplace, and in some instances, trashy litera- 
ture. I cull some quotations that I have still kept by me 
which may induce some reader to resort to what I have 
always found the soothing delight of reading good poetry. 

I tried to awaken the sleeping poetic Australian soul by 
various radio addresses and speeches from time to time. The 
following is an extract from one of them: — 

Quite recently there flashed upon us suddenly an artist, hitherto 
unknown, whose work electrified the connoisseurs of Australian 
painting. Beauty and art are essential to the make-up and culture 
ot a nation, and associated with this artistic sense is a beauty in 
language and diction which makes appeal to all. It is in an 
endeavour to arouse an interest in our Australian verse that I 
propose to ^er you a few gleanings from some of our Australian 
songsters. Poetry is usually characteristic of a people. It is also 
characteristic of the countryside. Australia is a land of action, 
young and virile, and is it to be wondered that the verse of the 
country to commend itself to the people is that which portrays 

P°P^Erity of the stirring lines of Gordon and of 
Ine Man From Snowy River’ is due largely to this, and the 
inherent love of the Australian for the horse. While our scenery 
in the main may have a depressing effect, there is some bright 

descnphve verse of Australian origin. That Australian verse at 
imes should savour of some particular master of English verse is 
not surprising. Some of the English masters in turn might be 
said to savour of the Spring of the Muses.” 
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I quoted from Brunton Stephens the lines from “The 
Dominion of Australia,” written in 1877, when he unfolds 
his dream of a federated Australia:— 

She waits the incorporating word 
To bid her tremble into form. 

Already, like divining-rods, men’s souls 
Bend down to where the unseen river rolls. 

I quoted from Banjo Patterson, from Lindsay Gordon, 
from Will H. Ogilvie, and those delightful lines of Dorothea 
Maclcellar’s from “My Country,” where she sings her love 
of — 

The tragic ring-barked forests. 

Stark white beneath the moon, 

The sapphire-misted mountains, 

The hot gold hush of noon. 

and vows— 


Though earth holds many splendours, 

Wherever I may die, 

I know to what brown country 
My homing thoughts will fly. 

Progressive as the age is, and fascinating in many branches 
of science, as far as literature is concerned it is virtually 
barren in comparison with either the great Elizabethan age 
or the early Victorian period, and one might well exelaim 

with Arnold: — 


when the head 

Of a sacred poet lies low, 

In an age which can rear them no more. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a politician was defined in 
“Hamlet” as ‘one that would circumvent God”— and I 
have no doubt there are many modern illustrations of the 
truth of this remark — I felt that poetry was the divinity of 
the arts and that the Australian mind, although realistic 
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and materialistic to a degree, should be encouraged to study 

poetry as “the very image of life expressed in its external 
truth.” 

I frequently referred to the lofty, challenging and power- 
ful sentiments expressed in Shakespeare’s works, so logical 
and so trenchant. One might call his works the spring of 
English literature, which Pope called I lomer: — 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 

The deeds of men hurry away and are pushed into oblivion 
by the works of their successors, but from the earliest dawn 
of civilisation poetry endured for the preservation of certain 
relations and the combination of all forms of beautv and 
pathos. It is really a criticism of life itself. 

VVe are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wandering by lone sca-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and world-forsakers 
Of whom the pale moon gleams; 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems/' 

—Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 

I quoted samples of onomatopoeic verse, and gave the excel- 
lent illustration to be found in Pope. After saying “the 
sound must seem an echo to the sense, ’ he proceeds to 

illustrate it:— 

strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
out when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

unf rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Tk strives some rocks’ vast weight to throw, 

1 he line, too, labours and the words move slow: 

^ot so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
lies oer th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 
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How true it is! And, even going back to Horace, we find 
in these sonorous lines — Pallida mors aequo pulsat p>ede 
pauperum tabernas regumque turres”— the truth of the fact 
that the sound (does) seem an echo to the sense.” Truly, it 
may be said that poetry is a spoken, and not a written, word. 

The clangs and polluting noises of modern life are softened 
by resort to good poetry. It elevates and appeals to the higher 
senses. It consoles and soothes. 

Shakespeare is practically current in our language and 
quite unacknowledged. 

^The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year,” 
wrote W. C. Bryant in “The Death of the Flowers.” 

Byron and his “Childe Harold” referred to Rome as the 
“Lone mother of dead empires/' 

Goldsmith, speaking of the contentment of the retired 
man, said: “His heaven commences ere the world be pass'd!", 
and what delightful verse is conjured up by this sweet writer 
in reference to a cottage: — 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

How beautiful a picture from the every-day life and every- 
day surroundings! And then in his “Traveller" he quoted:— 

Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

Idow charming are the lines — 

Calmly, as to a night's rep>ose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

— FitZ'Greene Halleck. 

And Samuel Johnson, with his practical mind, added some 
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lines to Goldsmith’s "Traveller,” often quoted, but often 
disregarded:— 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Milton, notwithstanding what may be regarded as the 

heaviness of some of his verse, wrote some alluring and fas- 
cinating poetry: — 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles. 

Come and trip it as ye go. 

On the light fantastick toe. 

And he referred to The IVIountain Nymph, Sweet Liberty.” 
It is rather a pity we at times forget this. 

I quoted from Tennyson some striking passages:— 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life. 

Although he never visited them, his description of the 
tropics I regarded as a masterpiece: — 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 

glades high up like ways to Heaven, 

The slender coco s drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, . . . 

• ♦ • • 4 A 

shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 

A j whisTCr of huge trees that branch'd 

And blossm'd in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave. 
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And his description of Cleopatra:— 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 

I quoted Wordsworth: — 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 

And I rarerly forgot to quote that human poet. Burns: — 

O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

I add one further quotation which seems appropriate in 
this age of the atom — a selection from “The Tempest”: — 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless faljric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

I made selections from Gray’s “Elegy” and from my 
notes I notice I quoted on one occasion; — 

Say not good-night. 

But in some brighter clime. 

Bid me good-morning. 

— Anna Laetitia Barbauld. 

On the principle that “little boats should keep elose to 
the shore,” I refrained from a more elassical toueh, judging 
by my notes, for I regret to say that the manuseripts of these 
addresses, if there ever were any, I have mislaid. 
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Time passes by, and friends and colleagues drop out of 

the arena. The death of Mr. C. A. S. Elawker was a great 

loss to South Australia; in fact, a loss to Australia. *^Pos- 

sessed of a great mind, well read, and with a breadth of 

understanding, he was blessed with a calm judgment and 

great ability. His loss in the air disaster was felt not only by 

his colleagues but by every member of the House. I paid 

tribute to him in the Senate, and I paid it from the heart. It 
is as follows:— 


“Air Disaster; Death of HONORABLE C. A. S HAWKER 

(Oct., 1938). 


meet under the shadow of a great sorrow. An air 
tragedy far transcending in severity any that has hitherto occurred 
m Australia has deprived this country of many valuable lives. To 
the relatives and friends of those fine men and women who have 
been the victims of the tragedy, we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 
Amo^st those who have lost their lives was a sitting member of 

AU c Representatives-I refer to the Honorable Charles 

Allan Seymour Hawker. By his ability, his probity and his broad- 
min^dness, Mr. Hawker endeared himself to us all. He entered 
the Commonwealth Parliament in 1929, when he was elected for 
the division of Wakefield, in South Australia. He was returned 
at the successive elections of 1931, 1934 and 1937. From January 
to April, 1932, he was Minister for Markets and Minister for Re- 
patriation. In April of that year, when the title of the former depart- 

^ ^came the first Minister for Commerce, and 

tember ^^932^^^° retirement from the Ministry in Sep- 




expect 


His coumge on the battle-fields of France was just what one would 
S A Hawken Enlisting in August, 1914, with the 

tlSfl /\rmV. ne 1T1 r 1 1 r- 


RrJHck A xiawAci. nniiscing in August, iyi4, with the 

Amy, he saw service in France and Belgium from 1915 to 
ryi/. Ihrice wounded in battle, his gallant heart would, I feel 
nave urged him on to complete the task to which he had set 

^ enlisted, but his wounds were of a character which 

p vented further service. He was invalided from the Army with 
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the rank of captain. Personally, I mourn his loss. I was privileged 

to be a personal friend and his colleague in the Cabinet of which 

he was a member. I know of his fine qualities of heart and mind. 

IJeeply appreciative of the magnitude of the problems confronting 

this country, he threw himself with characteristic energy into the 

task of seeking a solution to them. A good friend has gone to his 

mw^d. May he be long remembered. To his sorrowing mother, 

brothers and sisters, our hearts go out in their great bereavement, 

and, on behalf of honourable Senators, I desire to extend to them our 
sincere sympathy."' 


An ex-Senator in the person of Colonel James Rowel^ — 

one of the most sincere men, and a man devoted to the service 

of his country in every capacity, was a personal friend, 

and as a member of the Senate I voiced sentiments which I 
felt. 

"Death of COLONEL JAMES ROWELL, C.B. (6th July, 1940) 

"It would ill-become me, as one who knew the late Colonel 
Rowell for the best part of half a century, not to pay tribute to his 
memory, not for the official services that he rendered this country, 
not even for the distinguished military service that was mentioned 
by the Leader of the Government, but because he was a man— one 
of Nature's gentlemen — whom this country can ill-afford to lose. 
Lie was a well-known horticulturist and was a descendant of a family 
which had engaged in horticulture for centuries in the Old World. 
With his people he settled in South Australia. He was a perfect 
soul who never told a lie or turned away from danger. I pay my 
tribute to his memory. He was a man whom it was good to know." 

Another colleague passed away during my last year of ser- 
vice. I frequently travelled with him. Lie had a tremen- 
dous knowledge of English verse, and as we hurried along 
by train to or from Canberra, engaged often in a game of 
bridge, he would say as we passed various cemeteries con- 
nected with the towns close by the line— 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

(Gray's “Elegy"). 

He loved the literature of his land, he delved into abstruse 
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questions of law, particularly on the constitutional side, 
with great assiduity. I have known him so immersed in a 
question that he had forgotten the summoning of the Senate, 
and had to he reminded by his secretary, or someone else, 
that he was due to introduce some bill, f lis whimsical con- 
versation was a sheer delight, and as I have indicated in the 

panegyric which I produce below, he has left behind fragrant 
memories. 

“Death of the HONORABLE THOMAS CORNELIUS 

BRENNAN (3rd Jan., 1944). 

“As a former colleague of the late ex-Senator Thomas Cornelius 
Brennan, I desire to pay my tribute to the memory of a man who 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact. Lie had 
decided views on most subjects, but in all his dealings he was the 
soul of honour. A master of literature, a master of his profession, 
and an authority on constitutional law, he was withal one of IVature's 
gentlemen. The hand of the reaper has indeed been busy among 
former members of the Senate since we last met. We can only hope 
that wherr our time comes to depart this life we shall leave behind 
us memories as fragrant as those left by the late Torn' Brennan.” 

I give these excerpts because they refer to men with whom 

I had been in close assoeiation, and men who scorned to do 
a dishonorable aetion. 

We had perforce to pay tributes from time to time to some 

who had gone, with whom our personal eon tact 
had been casual, if indeed we had contacted him at all, but 
with regard to my friends whose names I have mentioned I 
spoke with sincerity, and probably was considerably moved. 
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Feom the very outset of my interest in politics I bad taken 
an exceedingly keen interest in social insurance, or, as it is 
more commonly called, national insurance. Although not 
of a radical turn of mind, I felt that to the responsible indi- 
vidual the duty to his wife and family was always present, 

fear of leaving them, either through sickness or 
through death, unprovided for, was ever present. To the 
irresponsible this did not mean much, but to the man who 
takes his responsibilities seriously it meant a great deal, and 
for many years I had read with interest all the literature upon 
which I could lay my hands concerning the working of 
national insurance, and how best to appropriate the burden 
between the State, the employer, and the cmplovee. Before 
even entering politics, I had acquired a considerable volume 
of knowledge from literature available, and this w'as added 
to by an old political friend, the Rt. Hon. W. A. Watt, who 
lent me some very sound German works, which had been 
translated into English, on this subject. 

The advent of national insurance in England I hailed wi th 

I constantly advocated its enactment in the 
Federal Parliament. The matter was little understood. The 
average employee was desirous of doing something. His cry 
was like the French “Securite,” but he reallv did not see how 
to attain it, and so far as I can see in Australia's life to-day, 
he has failed to attain security. 

To the irresponsible, and to the unthinking, an Act of 
Parliament providing for the payment of social benefits to 
the aged and infirm has presented as it were security in the 
true sense of the term. It is a mere delusion, or a sham. 
Governments, just as individuals, get into financial difficul- 
ties, and we know from experience what the consequences 
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of such difficulties are, how they are encountered from time 

to time, and how no fund, unless held outside political con- 
trol, is sacrosanct. 

We as a British race enjoy freedom in the true sense of the 
term. We seldom think of how it has been attained, of the 
centuries of effort that have enabled us to enjoy our present 
way of life, secured by various statutes with which no poli- 
tician dare interfere. The judicial power stands above and 
beyond all as the defender of the liberties of the people, who, 
taking these things for granted, are easily deceived into be- 
lieving that benehts in the way of finance can be secured to 
the individual by means of a statute providing annually, it 
may be, for certain payments or certain services. To my 
mind, the idea is quite fallacious, and any system of national 
insurance for age, health, or any kindred matter should be 
completely removed from political control, and vested in 
commissioners entirely independent of Parliament. Such 
broadly were my ideas on national insurance. 

Throughout my political campaigns I have stood solidly 
tor the enactment of some measure built upon the lines I 
have indicated, the control of the fund being put beyond the 
reach of needy Ministers of State in times of stress. 

Shortly after my arrival in the Federal Mouse I found that 
the matter had not escaped observation, but that there seemed 
to be a lack of information, a lack of statistics, and a lack of 
knowledge of how national insurance was really worked. A 
Royal Commission was appointed, evidence was taken 
throughout the length and breadth of Australia, and the 
rriendly societies the pioneers of the class of insurance that I 
had in mind— made their contribution to the knowledge 
acquired by the Commission. The statistics and their analyses 
gave rise to considerable discussion, and it was many years 
berore an attempt was made to deal specifically with the ques- 
tion, which I regarded, and still regard, as of the first 
importance. 

The matter had been worked on during the time of the 

Bruce-Page Government. Studies of various characters had 
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been embarked upon, and it was left to tbe Lyons administra- 
tion to endeavour to give practieal effeet to the accumulated 

knowledge and tbe accumulated information that was avail- 
able. 

It was found necessary, in respect of various details of the 
measure, to solicit the services of British experts. They were 
readily made available, and in 1938 a Bill was finally pro- 
duced, examined by Cabinet in great detail, and ultimately 
launched in the House of Representatives. It was the sub- 
ject of much criticism — criticism from an angle which exposed 
a desire by its opponents to maintain in the future what only 
can be regarded as the corrupt practices of the past, leaving 
the rate of pension to Parliament, leaving it to the bounty of 
the politician to say what security would be provided for wife 
and children; leaving the politician to determine the quan- 
tum of pension. There were certain phases of the Bill which 
gave rise to some complaints by the Country Party as to the 
neglect of the more sparsely populated rural areas. An 
undertaking was unanimously given by the Government to 
deal with this position by a supplementary statute to which 
considerable thought had been given, but which could not 
be prepared in time for inclusion in the Bill. 

I regarded the measure as the major matter embodied in 
the Government policy. It brought within its scope over 
1,850,000 persons, and dealt with matters affecting 3,600,000 
wives and children. It applied to the sick, the aged, and to 
the wives, widows and orphans of the workers, and touched 
persons in almost every walk of life. Very vigorous prepara- 
tions were made, and explanatory notes were circulated to’ all 
members in the House of Representatives. Broadly, the Bill 
ensured weekly cash payments during sickness, known as 
sickness or disablement benefits, medical benefits, superan- 
nuation for insured persons, pensions for their widows, and 
pensions for their orphans, to the age of 1 5, and allowances 
in respect of dependent children under the age of 1 5 of per- 
sons receiving benefits under the measure. The charge for a 
weekly payment at the inception of the scheme in respect of 
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an employed man was to be 3/, and in respect of an employed 

vyoman 2/-, tbe contribution to be shared weekly between 
the employer and the employee. 

We had strong support in the fact that the International 
Labour Office at Geneva had stated that the replies of all 
governments indicated that the only effective basis for in- 
suring the protection of the worker was the principle of com- 
pulsory and contributory insurance. A voluntary scheme 
would speedily become insolvent, as only either those with 
inferior lives, or the elderly, would be attracted by it. The 
Bill provided for medical beneht, sickness beneht, disable- 
ment beneht, additional benehts to the Old Age pensions, 
\yidows’ pension, orphans’ pension, and dependent child’s 

The sickness and disablement benefits and the 
child s allowance and additional benefits were to be ad- 
ministered by the approved societies. The other benefits 
would be administered by a commission which would be in 
constant touch with the specialists of the approved societies. 

While it was not proposed to reduce the rates of benefits, 
or alter the conditions for invalid or old age pensions, which 
had, in 1937-38, reached the astronomic figure of nearly 

£16,000,000, an estimate was given that in 40 years the old 

age and invalid pensions would exceed £32,000,000 per 
annum. 

The Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
on the 4th May, 1938, and, notwithstanding a certain 
amount of well-devised opposition, not opposing the prin- 
cijdes of the Bill, but rather seeking to deflect its incidence 
and revert practically in substance to the present practice, it 
was ultimately passed and received in the Senate on the 21 st 
June, 1938, and I then proceeded with despatch to deal with 
the matter, sat the Senate continuously, and carried the second 
reading in the course of a couple of days. 

I felt it incumbent upon me to get the measure through as 
the Senate would be reconstituted on the 30th June. The 
second reading was carried by keeping the Senate sitting 
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early and sitting late, and on the 23rd June, I replied to the 
debate on the second reading. The measure went into Com- 
mittee, and as I would be embarrassed by any delay, the third 
reading was carried on the 30th June. I felt that something 
worth-while had been accomplished in the interests of a sec- 
tion of the people, who really were unable to voice their 

fears regarding the present methods of providing for old age 
and invalidism. 

The measure, during its passage through the House of 
Representatives, received considerable attention at the hands 
of the Opposition, who apparently felt that they were being 
deprived of a valuable political cry at election time. 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS INSURANCE 

BILL 1938. 

Second Reading. 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: 

This bill is probably one of the most important and far-reaching 
measures of social reform ever submitted for the consideration of 
this Parliament. The truth of this statement will become more 
apparent as I outline the scope of the bill and explain the principles 
upon which it is based. 

But first let me state one or two principles which, I think, should 
be borne in mind in approaching the consideration of a measure of 
this kind. All will agree that it is essential for the maintenance and 
prosperity of a democratic country that its people should enjoy as 
great a measure of social security as it is possible to provide— security 
against the ills of the flesh to which we all are heir, security for 
their dependants in the case of premature death, and security against 
the vicissitudes of life in general. The peace of mind and content- 
ment which result from the knowledge that a measure of security is 
provided cannot be overestimated. In the case of the working 
man— and I need hardly mention that working men constitute by 
far the greatest part of our population— the anxiety consequent on 
sickness cannot but have a depressing effect on him generally. 
The contingencies covered by the bill— namely, sickness, disable- 
ment, old age and widowhood— are those against which he is anxious 
to provide. With these contingencies provided for, I believe it niay 
be safely asserted that, as the years go on, the improved outlook of 
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the working man will be reflected in his increased efficiency and his 
gen^eral happiness and contentment. There is another fact to which 
I think I should refer. It is that within the last 50 years the birth- 
rate in Australia has fallen by more than one-half. I may be asked 
what IS the connection between birth-rate and social insurance \ 
report recently issued by Mr. Harold Butler, then Director of’ the 
International Labour Office in Geneva, suggests that the spread of 
social insurance may operate to check the restriction of the birth- 
rate by impro\ang the prospects of social security. One of the 
reasons frequently advanced to explain a falling birth-rate is that 
parents are unwilling to bring children into a world where there is 
so ittle security for their future. One of the greatest fears of the 
marned man is that, if anything should happen to him, he would 
leave a widow and young children unprovided for. While these 
circumstances persist, there wall be the regrettable restriction of 
families that exists to such an extent in Australia at the present 
time. Anything that diminishes this sense of insecurity can hardly 
fail to raunteract one at least of the causes of a falling birth-rate. 
It is difficult, in present circumstances, for many married men to 
make anything approaching reasonable provision for their families in 
e event of their death, but this is precisely one of the most im- 
portant objects of a well-designed system of social insurance The 
scheme we are now considering guarantees provision for life for 
5 persons, with allowances for their dependent 

effects orthe srbp” T ever-increasing birth-rate as the beneficent 
ettects ot the scheme become more generally enjoyed. 

The magnitude of the scheme will be appreciated when it is 
onsidered th^ it brings directly within its scope over 1 850 000 

provision are the following:- maKes 

« cash payments during sickness, called in the bill 

sickness benefit” or “disablement benefit.” 

“mSiLrbenefit medicines, called in the bill 

pensions for insured persons, life pensions for 

ffSeura “r "Phans up J the age of 
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Allowances for dependent children, under the age of fifteen, 
of persons receiving pensions or sickness or disablement benefits* 

The contingencies to which I have referred are to some extent already 
met in various ways, but it is now recognised in nearly every coun- 
try of the world that only under a national scheme of insurance, in- 
volving the co-operation of the government, the employer, and the 
employee, can a satisfactory and comprehensive scheme be devised 
for the protection of the wage-earners against the various misfor- 
tunes of life. Government systems, both Commonwealth and State, 
have already made generous provision for the sick, the needy, and 
the aged. The Commonwealth scheme of invalid and old age 
pensions is one of the most generous in the world. There are in 
our midst, however, persons depending on wages and salaries for 
their livelihood, who desire to provide some protection for themselves 
and their families, but they are unable to make this provision out 
of their limited resources. A typical case is that of a wage-earner 
afflicted with a long illness. By reason of loss of earnings and 
medical expenses, the savings of a life-time may be consumed and 
future earnings mortgaged. Should he die the widow and depen- 
dants may be left unprovided for. These cases are not necessarily 
covered by the present legislation, and it is for the purpose of meet- 
ing them that the scheme embodied in the bill has been presented. 
If the bill be passed, the individual, with the co-operation of the 
Government and his employer, will be able to provide some measure 
of protection for himself and his family. 

The question of national insurance has been under consideration 
in this country for several years. A royal commission reported on 
it in 1925, and in 1928 a national insurance bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives. The financial position since 1928 
has not, I need hardly remind honourable Senators, been such as to 
encourage any government to venture on a scheme of the magni- 
tude of a national health insurance scheme. The delay during the 
depression is understandable when it is realised that the scheme 
embodied in the present bill involves a total liability on the 
tralian nation of over £281,000,000. This amount is an inescapable 
liability, because under no circumstances must this scheme he 
allowed to become unsound from the actuarial point ot view, 
stress this figure, firstly, because of its magnitude, and secondly, 
because it shows the impossibility of embarking on such a scheme 
except under more prosperous conditions than those which prevailed 
in the years subsequent to 1928. With the gradual improveme 
in the national finances the time again became opportune 
revival of the matter. And now, after due consideration, the Govern 
ment has brought forward the plan contained in the measure at 
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present before us. In so acting, the Government has, I think, 

happily combined action with due consideration- — a course which is 

counselled by Sir Arthur Salter in the following passage from his 
“Constructive Democracy”— 

I remember, when I was in China a few years ago, I was 

amazed at the enormous number of plans for financial and 

economic reform to which I was asked to add one more. They 

seemed to be always thinking, hut never acting. When I came 

back here, we seemed to be always acting, but never thinking. 

1 thought how good it would he if each could get a little of the 
others habits in that respect.” 

The points I have mentioned emphasise the importance of the 
measure. Well might the Treasurer describe it as “one of the 
most far-reaching schemes of social reform that has been presented 
to the Federal Parliament.” It relieves the mind of the bread- 
winner; it makes provision for the sick and aged; it assists widows 
and orphans; and touches more closely the people of Australia than 
any other measure of social reform hitherto introduced The 
measure now presented represents the major plank of Government 
policy enunciated at the recent election, and every effort has been 
made to place it before Parliament with the least possible delay 
With the completion of the census recently, reliable information 
md ^atistics became available upon which to base calculations. 

1 he Government al^ had the advantage of the advice of expert and 
most experienced officers, whose knowledge was gained in a very 
practical way under the British scheme. The Government were 
guided also by the best actuarial advice that Australia could supply. 
Might I, at this juncture, be pardoned for paying a tribute to a 
colleague who has been able to prepare and submit to Cabinet 
such a comprehensive measure suitable to Australian conditions 
and modelled on we believe, the best model of a health and pen- 

scheme at present in existence? I refer to the British 

Germany appears to have been the pioneer of the national system 
of insurance, but almost every country in the world to-day Ls a 
national scheme of insurance involving co-operation between the 
government the employer and the employee. Honourable Senators 
are, no doubt, aware of the countries in which these schemes have 

^re tuning in with the times, and 

of family responsibility. Tt is not proposed to touch the provisSS 
of our Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, but we shall imrSuS 
this scheme a method whereby those who live prudently and save 
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for their old age will not be handicapped by the existence of a means 
test or any inquisition into their affairs. Some thousands of our 
people have endeavoured to provide against the risks of sickness, 
health and old age through the medium of various bodies. The 
friendly societies have played a not unimportant part in providing 
for the needs of the people, and are entitled to credit for so doing. 
Insurance companies, provident societies and some trade unions 
have made similar provision. There is evidence from the work done 
in this valuable way that there is a call for a national scheme. The 
greater part of our population remains unprotected, either for the 
reason that they are thoughtless of the future or because they are 
unable to make the necessary pajanents called for by the existing 
organisations. 

One of the most serious problems the Commonwealth has to face 
is the rapid rise of costs under the present Invalid and Old-age 
Pensions Act. Thirty years ago the annual cost was about £1,400,000. 
Twenty years ago it was about £4,000,000. Ten years ago it was 
about £10,000,000. This year it will rise to about £15,800,000, and 
the actuaries estimate that, 40 years from now, the cost would 
amount to £32,000,000 a year. These disquieting increases in the 
annual burden are mainly due to the fact that the expectation of 
life of the people of Australia is steadily rising, whilst the birthrate 
has steadily fallen. The consequence is that the average age of our 
people is steadily rising, and it is estimated by the actuaries that 40 
years hence the number of our people of pensionable age— women 
60 years of age and o\'er, and men 65 years of age and over— will 
have risen from the present figure of 590,000 to 1,280,000, an 

increase of 117 per cent. These are some of the vital considerations 
which have led the Government to frame this national insurance 

scheme. 

Even after the introduction of this scheme, no reduction of the 
present costs of the existing invalid and old-age pension scheme can 
be anticipated, as any savings effected by the insurance scheme will 
be more than offset by the growth of the number of persons of pen- 
sionable age, a considerable proportion of whom, especially women, 
will not be covered by the insurance scheme. 

Before outlining the scope of the scheme, I should like to put 
before honourable Senators the three main principles upon which a 
scheme of national insurance may be said to be h^sec. 1 he first 
main principle of national insurance is that, within the scope o 
the benefits to be provided, and the jurisdiction of the Governrnent 
sponsoring it, the insurance shall be universal and compulsory. There 
may be exemptions where special classes have equivalent cover 
adequately guaranteed, but they will be exceptions. The object is 
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to guarantee a minimum of security in a certain field for those 
members of the community whose resources are inadequate to pro- 
vide them on a voluntary basis. The second main principle is that 
it is insurance, and premiums are paid. As a rule, the classes of 
persons covered are confined to employees, and the contributions are 
shared between them and their employers, and these are subsidised 
by Government grants. The limitation to employees is in part 
due to the difficulties of determining the limits of earnings for other 
persons, and of collecting compulsory contributions from them. 
Voluntary insurance is allowed to persons who have been compul- 
sorily insured, and in Great Britain a supplementary system of 
voluntary insurance for self-employed persons ab initio is now being 
commenced. It is somewhat experimental, and will be extremely 
difficult to administer. Voluntary insurance, of course, is open to 
selection against the funds,'' whereas compulsory insurance has a 
pooling effect. The third main principle is also one inherent in 

insurance. The basis is actuarial, and security is safeguarded by 
invested funds. 

As national insurance is a combination of insurance principles 
with Government redistributions of national income, it is not 
surprising that its limitations are frequently ignored or misunder- 
stood. A parliament may undertake bv statute to provide certain 
benefits, but if it does not provide the financial security for them 
also, the undertaking is not one of insurance. The point is not 
clear-cut, but the principle should be clear. The benefits should 
have as their security something more tangible than the promise of 
an act of parliament, and the contributions received for future bene- 
fits should generally be held to meet the liabilities of those benefits. 
The present proposals are based on a combination of Common- 
\vealth and British experience, and are to cover the great majority 
of the employed population. The contributions from employers 
and employees of both sexes are the sums required to cover the risks 
at the age of sixteen years. The large additional sums required at 
later ages are to be provided by the Commonwealth and will aaore- 

gate about £2,000,000 a year for the first five years, rising to over 
£11,000,000 a year. 

The scheme is based on the accumulation of sufficient funds to 
provide enough interest to pay about one-third of the pension benefits 
when the scheme matures. When that period is reached the insured 
p^sons will be contributing only one-sixth of the annual cost of the 
scheme. These funds will be held in trust for the contributors, and 
will be their security. There will be a large pensions fund and a 
smaller health fund. Apart from a portion of the investments under 
the health scheme which may be under the control of the trustees 
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of tho approved societies, all the funds will be under the control of 
a representative board of trustees to be specially set up under the 
bill, a clause in which provides that all moneys under the scheme 
must be kept for the sole benefit of the insured persons, and must 
not be held or applied as security for any purposes outside the 
scheme. The bill may be considered from several aspects, but honour- 
able Senators will, I think, get a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
it, if I set out the classes of persons who are to be aflFected, the bene- 
fits to which they will be entitled, and the contributions which will 
be payable. Other aspects are the means by which the scheme is to 

be administered, and the financial arrangements for ensuring its 
solvency. 

With a few exceptions, all persons over the age of fourteen years 
who are employed under a contract of service will be brought within 
the scope of the scheme. 

Senator DUNCAN-HUGHES: Whether of British or foreign 
nationality? 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: Yes. 

Senator UUNCAN-EIUGhlES: Will they have to be naturalised? 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: I do not think that the bill makes 
provision for naturalisation. That is a matter for consideration in 
committee. 

Persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labour whose 
rate of remuneration exceeds £365 per annum and certain other 
limited classes are exempted from the scheme. The bill thus pro- 
vides for the compulsory insurance of employed persons whose rate 
of remuneration does not exceed £7 a week, but there is no limit 
of remuneration as regards manual workers. The reason for this 
distinction is that some manual workers earn more than £7 a week 
at certain times of the year, but not as a rule more than at that rate 
throughout the whole of the year. As far as is practicable, all regu- 
larly employed persons will be brought within the scope of the 
scheme, but special provisions will be necessary to cover the circum- 
stances of particular classes, such as shearers and waterside workers, 
and large classes of government employees will be wholly or partially 
excluded. The bill provides for total or partial exemption when all 
the benefits or part of the benefits, according to the conditions of the 
employment, are guaranteed by a government, and are on the \vhole 
equal to, or better than, the benefits to be guaranteed under national 
insurance. There will, of course, be equivalent exemption from 
contributions. The precise definition of the group concerned will 
be dealt with as one of the first responsibilities of the National In- 
surance Gommission to be appointed. It may be explained, how- 
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ever, that the usual continuance of salary allowed in such employ- 
ments during sickness will probably be considered as equivalent 
to both medical treatment and sickness and disablement benefits 
under national insurance. 

The bill does not allow of the exclusion of private employments, 
some of which have superannuation schemes and other provisions 
for the welfare of employees. There are some differences of opinion 
on the merits of this feature. Some organisations would like exemp- 
tion because they are proud of their schemes, and some employees 
fear that their employers may reduce their total contributions for 
employees benefits when they become contributors to national in- 
surance. Other organisations think it better to benefit from the con- 
tribution made by the Commonwealth to national insurance, and 
rnean to adapt their own schemes to fit in with what is to be pro- 

legislation. Where employers have contractual 
liabilities for provident funds they may need the aid of the State 
Farhaments to secure proper adjustments. On the whole, such 
adaptations offer the best solution. The administrators of national 
insurance must satisfied that any excluded person has his benefits 
guaranteed to him without any possible doubt, and they cannot be 
responsible tor the solvency of private benefit schemes. 

While the present proposals are limited to the insurance of em- 
ployees, and therefore do not cover self-employed persons at the 
outset, the insurance will not cease when persons lose their employ- 
ment. Among the benefits is a “free insurance period” which can 
extend to cover nearly two years after employment has ceased. Con- 
tributors will be excused during sickness, and no sick person can 
lapse Irorn the scheme, however long the sickness may be. The 
scope of the scheme is widened very greatly by provision for the con- 
tinuance of insurance on a voluntary basis by persons who have 
been compulsonly insured for two years, and who either become 
selt-employed or pass above the remuneration limit. 

• great majority of the people will have been employed persons 

^ V y years of their working lives, and will have become 

eligible to continue as voluntary contributors. The limitation of 

the title to voluntary insurance affects persons who have already 

passed out of employment rather than any special class of occupation. 

It IS comparable to the exclusion of piersons who are already past the 
pension age. 

The most important limitations are, of course, imposed by the 
financial resources of the contributors and the Commonwealth 
Ireasury. It may be contended that the employees, or the employer 
or the Treasury, or all three, should be asked for more. There is 
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as much force in the contention that some, or all of them, are being 
asked to pay too much. 

Coming now to the contributions, I would remind honourable 
Senators that, in an insurance scheme created on a precise actuarial 
basis, contributions and benefits must be strictly related to one 
another if the scheme is to remain solvent. If the benefits are to be 
increased, the contributions must be increased in proportion. In 
fixing the rates of the weekly contributions, the Government has 
been compelled to have regard to the amount which the lower-paid 
wage-earners could afford to pay, and in fixing the women's contri- 
butions the fact has been borne in mind that the average wages of 
women are only about 54 per cent, of the average wages of men. 
The ordinary total weekly contribution at the inception of the 
scheme will be 3s. a week in respect of an employed man, and 2s. 
a week in respect of an employed woman, the contribution, in each 
case, being shared equally between the employer and the employee. 
Lower rates of contributions have been fixed for certain other persons, 
who, by reason of guaranteed provision elsewhere, can secure par- 
tial exemption from the scheme and will, therefore, be covered for 
part only of the complete scheme of insurance. 

Special provision is made in the bill for young persons who, 
though under the age of sixteen, at which full insurance of employed 
persons begins, are in employment and not less than fourteen years 
of age. The original bill provided for these young persons medical 
benefit only, in view of the importance for future health of providing 
treatment for the adolescent, and of the need, on the other hand, of 
keeping as low as possible the contributions to be paid by young 
persons between the ages of fourteen to sixteen years, whose wages 
are generally low. Most of the young persons will be dependent on 
their parents, and therefore their most pressing need is for medical 
treatment when they fall ill. 

In the House of Representatives, however, the Government was 
strongly urged to make some small provision for these young persons 
by way of sick pay, and the Government accordingly introduced 
amendments which, without increasing contributions, provide 
juvenile contributors with sickness benefit at the rate of 5s. a week, 
when incapacitated from work, if they have satisfied the usual con- 
ditions for title to this benefit. These amendments also have done 
away with the waiting period, originally imposed on juvenile 
tributors before their title to medical benefit became effective, and 
have secured that insurance as a juvenile contributor shall count, 
without reduction, towards satisfying the qualifications for benefits 
of persons who continue in insurable employment after reaching the 

age of sixteen. 
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The following benefits are included in the scheme: — Sickness 

benefit, disablement benefit, additional benefits, medical benefit, 

old-age pension, widow’s pension, orphan’s pension, dependent 
child’s allowance. 

I do not propose to go into the details of each of these benefits at 
this stage. They are sufficiently explained in the memorandum cir- 
culated by tbe Government in connection with the bill. Broadly 
speaking, these benefits may be divided into two main classes, 
namely: benefits associated with health — health insurance benefits; 
and those of the nature of superannuation benefits— pension benefits. 
The first class will be administered by approved societies, and pen- 
sion benefits by the Insurance Commission. 

As regards the administration of the sickness and disablement 
benefits, the Government has decided to entrust this part of the 
work to societies which will be under the direct control of the in- 
sured persons themselves. This is a great experiment in public ad- 
rninistration in this country, but I am convinced that the government 
of these societies by the members themselves, subject, of course, to 
audit and supervision by the Insurance Commission, will preserve 
that personal touch and humanitarian interest which are requisite 
for the satisfactory administration of a sickness scheme. 

The bill provides that separate sections of registered friendly 
societies and of trade unions may be approved societies under the 
scheme, if they conform to the requirements laid down. By this 
rneans we shall enlist the services of the many prominent organisa- 
tions in Australia which have already got a valuable accumulation of 
experience in the administration of sickness benefits. The bill also 
provides for the formation and approval of other societies through- 
out the Commonwealth which, in the opinion of the Insurance Com- 
mission, are qualified to undertake the important work of sickness 
insurance administration. Representations have already been re- 
ceived with regard to the formation of approved societies from quite 
a number of important organisations which are already doing valu- 
able weltare work in the Commonwealth, and I have no doubt that 
m a comparatively short period of time, sufficient applications for 
^proval will be received to ensure that nearly every part of the 
Commonwealth will be provided with ample facilities for insurance 
under the new scheme. No society will be approved that is carried 
on tor profit. Any surplus arising out of the operations of the society 

distributed among the members by way of additional bene- 
nts. 1 he societies will be subject to audit by auditors appointed by 
the Insumnce Commissioner, and to avoid extravagance in adminis- 
tration, there will be a limit placed upon the amount which can be 
spent upon administration. No society can continue as an approved 
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society unless it can attain to a membership of at least 2,000 within 
a reasonable period of time. This is a wise precaution from the point 
of view of securing efficient administration and a reasonable measure 
of seeurity against the risks of heavy siekness following upon an 
epidemic. 

One of the most valuable provdsions in the bill is the arrangement 
under which one-half of the disposable surplus revealed as a result of 
the actuarial valuation of every approved soeiety is to be put into a 
eommon pool, and then re-distributed among all the societies in pro- 
portion to their membership. This arrangement will be of special 
advantage to societies which have had a run of heavy sickness claims 
during a valuation period, and it -wall tend to equalise the rates of 
benefits among the various soeieties— a desirable end in a national 
scheme. By leaving with eaeh society at least one-half of the surplus 
which it has earned, we shall preserve the incentive to careful ad- 
ministration which is of special importance in the supervision of 
siekness claims. 

I have great hopes, in view of the healthy conditions under 
which our people live in Australia, that the valuation results of our 
approved societies will disclose successively increasing surpluses as 
each valuation comes round, and that the health scheme will, in 
time, be able to give additional benefits of a preventive and curative 
character such as" dental scrv'ices, ophthalmic treatment, payments to 
hospitals, and other benefits enumerated in the fourth schedule of 
the bill. The bill contains ample safeguards in the contingency and 
special risks funds against the risks of societies falling into deficiency 
as a result of heavy sickness claims, and, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to foresee, no society which is properly administered need fear 
having to reduce its statutory benefits because of a run of bad luck. 
Insured persons will be free to join the society of their own choice, 
and no society will be allowed to reject an application for admission 
on the ground of age. Each society will receive a suitable reserve 
value graded in amount according to the age of each contributor 
over the age of sixteen years. When the scheme has been in opera- 
tion for some little time, steps will be taken by the Commission to 
allocate, compulsorily, among societies, any insured persons w ro 
have not voluntarily joined societies or who have been unable o 

obtain admission to a society. . , 

The medical service that the Government proposes to provide by 
way of medical benefit under the insurance scheme will be a first- 
class general practitioner service. It will be administered by the 
Insurance Commission and will be available to every person insured 
for the health benefits of the act, without a waiting period and will 

include services wider in scope than those generally 

the existing contract practice. Medicines and drugs of the best 
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quality, and certain medical and surgical appliances, will be sup- 
plied to the insured person as required, without extra charge, if 
ordered by the doctor providing treatment. 

The Government believes that the introduction of medical benefit 
under the insurance act will make possible the development of 
medical services, for insured persons at least as a first step, through- 

-1 — eventual extension into areas where medi- 
cal facilities are now far from adequate. This cannot, of course, be 

done forthwith, but we shall have a basis on which to provide for 

'y 1 * * f' at an early date to provide 

general practitioner treatment for all insured persons within reason- 
able reach of a doctor. 

So far as these aims are concerned the Government has it be- 
lieves, the concurrence of the medical profession. Certain details 

f consultation with repre- 

sentatives of the doctors concerned. There is at present some dis- 

agreement between the Government and the medical profession as 
wnJk renauneratmn to be paid for the insurance doctor’s 

Te act TTr t^^ding of the conditions of ser^dce under 

royal comrnission, and the misunderstandings as to the conditions 

confident, be largely dispelled when further ques- 
fesSom ^ discussed with representatives of the^pro- 

I have referred to the drugs and medicines to be supplied as part 

of medica benefit, together with certain prescribed^ appliances 

operations or treatment of injuries 

arrangements for the supply of these drugs, medicines aS an 

representatives both of the regf- 

tbp , ^ undertaken. The arrangements make seLre to 

e insured persons complete free choice of a chemist, and the system 

substance, repayment for the wholesale 
cost of the matenals supplied, supplemented by a fee for each pre 

pavmem’ f^n f chemist’s overhead expenses and to provide 
payment for his professional services. P^uviae 

Thl? 1cSrmTwnUn"Jlude° '>>' Commission. 

Old-age pensions for insured women at 60. 

Old-age pensions for insured men at 65. 

Pemions for life (or until re-marriage) for widows of insured 
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In each of these instances there will be additional allowances for 
dependent children. The scheme also provides pensions for orphans, 
that is, for the children of insured persons, both of whose parents 
are dead. 

In addition, there is a special scheme of cheap voluntary insurance 
for old-age pensions at 60 for wives who had been in compulsory 
insurance for a certain time, I shall refer to this later. 

In order to enable the widows and orphans to participate in the 
benefits of the scheme at the earliest practicable date, it has been 
provided that these pensions shall come into operation after the pay- 
ment of 104 contributions in respect of the husband’s or fatfieds 
insurance. That means that after the payment of only £7/16/- in 
contributions by the man himself, the widow will become entitled to 
a pension, plus children’s allowances, which, according to the esti- 
mate of the actuaries, will be worth on the average a capital sum of 

£700. 

For the reasons already given, the scheme at the outset will be 
restricted to employed contributors, but many persons who relin- 
quish employment, or whose salaries rise above the limit for compul- 
sory insurance, namely, £365 a year, will desire to continue 
insurances. Fhe bill aceorclingly contains a valuable option under 
which all such persons other than married women, if they have been in 
eompulsory insurance for at least two years, will have the right to 
eontinue in the scheme as v'oluntary contributors at the ordinary rate 
of eontribution. As the benefits under the scheme will be worth 
on the average more than three times the amount of the total weekly 
contributions at the age of 40, and as their value will increase rapidly 
with the age of the eontributor, it may Ixi antieipated that large num- 
bers of insured persons will wish to continue in insurance as volun- 
tary contributors, and, if it is generally desired, arrangements will be 
made to enable eontributions to be paid by monthly, quarterly, or 

half-yearly instalments. 

The claims of the woman who has been in insurance for a reapn- 
able length of time and who gives up her employment on marriage 
or some time thereafter have not been overlooked. Many ot these 
women will desire to eontinue their insurance for an old-age pension, 
and a scheme has been devised under which they may remain m 
insurance for pensions only, as special voluntary contributors hor 
this pension they will pay a contribution of Is. a week-and c 
tribution will be fixed and not subject to any later increase. When 

I remind honourable Senators that a woman s old-age 

will be worth over £400 in capital value, and that even at the age ot 

30 she would have to pay 3s. 6d. a week for this cover to ^n m 

society, the attractiveness of the scheme will at once 


surance 
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apparent Of course, many of the women will marry insured men 
tr'ihnr ^ special voluntary, con- 

and not in lieu of, any widows pension and children’s allowances to 
i^surLc^'e!^ of their husband’s 

belmkled m expressed in certain quarters that women should 

of . ,1 pension of 20 s. a week at 60 years 

men^’ ^ provided in the bill. The Govern- 

contribution might press rather heavily-would qualify for the ex ra 
pS onsXTr '"''“lidLnd OlLge 

a full insumnce7cmion^'’r20Trweek.‘'' “ 

1 he Uct that the benefits of the scheme are secured to the insured 
person by the jomt co-operation of himself, his employe dT he 
Commonwealth, has enabled the CovernmcAt to oSr those benefits 

.Ha.&“ 

I f f p^if -■ 3r ud 

bLctriallf wST ar?8"?hi'’73“'“ 8 « ^^ 8 .. which whl 

.mo accent Ihe'flT Even ff we Sfe 

ime'S the woL'n-T^ '3“"' week” h rSlL^s 

world. passed by any other national insurance scheme^ in the 
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As the Treasurer indicated in his second-reading speech upon the 
bill, the Government is very anxious to extend, as far as possible, 
the benefits of this scheme to the quite considerable number of 
self-employed persons in Australia whose economic circumstances 
are comparable with those who will be compulsorily insured under 
this bill. It is obvious that it would be unwise, and, indeed, adminis- 
tratively impracticable, to bring these persons compulsarily into the 
scheme. It is equally obvious that we could not fit a voluntary 
scheme into a compulsory one. It would be wrong to upset the 
whole actuarial balance of the compulsory scheme by introducing 
into it a group of people who can choose whether it will pay them 
best to come into the scheme, or to stay out. A separate scheme and 
a separate insurance fund for the self-employed group will need to 
be established. For some time past our officials and the actuaries, 
amid many other pre-occupations, have been engaged in working 
out the details of this separate scheme. It is not an easy task. It is 
impossible to forecast how many persons would take advantage of 
the scheme, what their ages and family responsibilities would be, 
and consequently what financial burden would fall upon the Com- 
monwealth. The Government, however, is determined to press on 
with the matter, and sufficient progress has been achieved to war- 
rant the statement that a Voluntary Pensions Bill for the self- 
employed will be introduced at an early date, on terms which ought 
to prove attractive to those who desire to be insured. 

The last matters to which I propose to refer are the methods by 
which the Government is going to finance the whole scheme. The 
basic principle of the scheme is that the weekly contribution of each 
insured person must be the equivalent in value of the benefits under 
the scheme of persons of the same sex who enter hito in^ira^ncc at 
the age of sixteen. The finance of the scheme will thus be free of 
the criticism that ''the young pay for the old.” Young and old alike 
will pay the minimum contribution — and the added cost of oncoming 
years will be met by the Commonwealth Government out of general 
revenue. At the outset of the scheme a large number of persons, 
getting on in years, will be brought into insurance for the first time. 
More than half a million of them will be over 40 years of age Per- 
sons will be admitted to full insurance under the scheme at all ages 
between 16 and 65, paying contributions appropriate to entrants at 
age sixteen, and the scheme will therefore start with the assumption 
of liabilities greater than the contnbutions will coves In other 
words, there will be an initial deficit both on the health insurance 
and on the pensions side. When the bill was originally presen ed 
to the Parliament, the capitalised value of the deficit was estimated 
at £281,500,000, i.e., £17,500,000 on the health scheme and 
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£264,000,000 on the pensions scheme, but since then certain con- 
cessions have been granted which will slightly increase the deficit 
on the pensions scheme. It is not possible to state the amount of the 
increase, as the chief concession is in the nature of an option, and 
the extent to which the option will be exercised cannot be foreseen 

Senator DUNCAN-HUGHES: Will that affect the rate of con- 

tributions? 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: No. These initial deficits will be met 
by grants from the Commonwealth, but in different ways. 

On the health side, in order that the deficit should not fall on the 
approved societies, through whose accounts will be paid the sums re- 
quired to meet the cost of health insurance benefits, the Common- 
wealth contribution will take the form of guaranteeing the additional 
habilitip in the first place by crediting the societies with “reserve 
values, and secondly by annual grant by the Commonwealth 
Government of 10s per annum for each insured person, to be paid 

ra^h gradually replace that guarantee by 

cash about 30 years hence, after providing 31/2 per cent, interest an 

nually on the amount of the reserve values for the time beino un- 
hquidated. When the reserve values are liquidated, the Common- 
wealth grant will cease, and the bill provides accordingly. The sum 
involved IS about £900,000 per annum. 

The poblem as to the best and wisest way of financing the pen- 
sions scheme presented special difficulties. We were faced withThe 
enormous initial deficit of ^64,000,000 arising from the high average 
age of entrants. In the absence of a fund, this liability would have 
^cessitated a grant from the Commonwealth of £20,000,000 a year * 

EToOO 00?!,^^ ^ liability of £36,000,000 or 

ni nm Act-£20, 000,000 a year for the fo mer and 

£16,000,000 or £17,000,000 for the latter. The Govemi^nt was 

? commit future generations to a liability of such mag- 
nitude, and the conclusion was reached that, if this national in- 
urance scheme is to be brought into operation, the present Renera- 
defirif ^ 8^"^ration which is to benefit by the creation of the initial 

scheme deveinn of the pensions 

w£n the Commonwealth, will meet the increasing charoes 

pension scheme under the bill £1,000,000 a year foT the^ fi^t five 
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years. Thereafter, the grant will rise at the rate of £500,000 a year 
until it reaches its maximum of £10,000,000 a year in 1961. It is 
estimated that from that year the annual grant of £10,000,000, with 
the interest upon the fund which is being gradually built up, will 
be sufficient to finance the future needs of the national insurance 
scheme in respect of pensions. It is important to note that, under 
this arrangement, apart from the fixed grant of £1,000,000 a year to 
pensions for the first five years, in no one year would the Common- 
ivealth be called upon to undertake a heavier financial liability for 
pensions under this national insurance scheme and the Invalid and 
Old-age Pensions Act than what the cost of the Invalid and Old-age 
Pensions Act alone would be, if this national insurance scheme 
were not adopted. 

Thus far I have dealt with the financing of the scheme. Honour- 
able Senators may be interested to know the extent to which it is an- 
ticipated that these funds will be drawn upon to meet benefits under 
the scheme. The actuaries estimate that the following amounts will 
be paid out in cash under the insurance scheme in successive yearly 
periods, apart altogether from the valuable medical services:— During 
the fifth year of the scheme, £2,800,000; tenth year of the scheme, 
£9,400,000; twentieth year of the scheme, £18,600,000; thirtieth 
year of the scheme, £25,000,000; fortieth year of the scheme 


£28,500,000. 

It is estimated that, in addition to the payments for medical ser- 
vices, the cash disbursements for sickness under the health insurance 
scheme will, in the course of time, e.xcced £3,000,000 a year. The 
disbursement under the contributory pensions scheme will reach 
£30,000,000 a year, and about 1,000,000 persons would participate 
in one or other of the benefits of that scheme in each year. 1 he 
effect of the national insurance pension scheme, in conjunction with 
the existing Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, will be that, even 
tually, about £46,000,000 a year will be distributed in pensions 
among more than treble the present number of participants. 

Having regard to the estimated number of participants the variety 
and usefulness of the benefits to be provided and the large initial 
capital liability, I think it may be truly said that the national health 

which disturb the peace of mind of many of our fellow-Austrahans 

-both men and women-the scheme will, I am at 

approval of all persons who have the welfare of 

heart. I commend the bill to honourable Senators and ask them to 

giv^e it their generous support. 
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INSURANCE 


BILL 1938. 


Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: After the eloquent speech of the 

to ^ h^ (Senator Lynch) I feel almost dumb. His address appealed 
o all, but I imagine that it would have made a special appeal 

to a juiy of matrons. In the few minutes at my disposal, I 

shall endeavour to concentrate on the more important points 

wiib V / u P^ss by various suggestions, 

w 1C 1 hope to deal more fully in committee; but 

ere are a few matters of outstanding importance to which I 
desire to refer. I do not propose to try to search the hearts of honour- 
able inembers opposite with regard to this measure, because I am 
incapable of understanding whether their opposition to the measure 
IS due to jealousy by reason of the fact that this forward movement 
m social reform comes from a government of which I am a member, 
or whether it is simply political manoeuvring. Whatever the reason 
ne can scarcely harmonise the speeches of honourable Senators oppo- 
site with their protestations of goodwill towards the people whom this 
measure will affect. My diagnosis is that a large percentage of 
hose who, both in this chamber and in the other branch of thelegis- 

desb? measure, do so merely for political reasons. They 

laclang that some of them oppose this measure with their tongues 

important issues. I do not propose to discuss the bill in a pStisan 
moh’ves^''"The C actuated by the highest 

tion consideration. The Leader of the^Opposi- 

traverse all of what has been said about the history of national in- 
Duncan colleague from South Australia, Senator 

of a Hll investigated national insurance was the basis 

when the dissolution occurred in 1928. For some years before the 
Freder'ick °Sf°^ honourable member for Parramatta (Sir 

tion cvey preparation was made. Every source of informa- 

nationaT ; Government, both here and abroad. The 

national insurance schemes in England and Europe were clo.sely 
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scrutinised before the details of our bill were finally settled. The 
Government has had the assistance of experts from Great Britain. 

In passing, I pay tribute to Sir Walter Kinnear. That gentleman, 
who rendered wonderful service in the preparation of this bill, has 
been in Australia twice to investigate national insurance; not only 
the industrial aspect of it, but also the aspect which concerns those 
sparsely populated areas to which I shall make later reference. Sir 
Walter Kinnear has investigated national insurance schemes in 
other British countries, in British Columbia for instance. He has 
now had the high compliment paid to him of being called by the 
Government of the United States of America to put upon a sound 
footing the national insurance scheme which was introduced into 
that country. 

The Leader of the Opposition (Senator Collings) expressed doubt 
as to the constitutionality of this bill and expressed the opinion that 
the Government had not given that aspect sufficient thought. It 
would be a poor lot of governments which would not inquire into the 
constitutional aspects before proceeding to set up a royal commission, 
to draft a bill, to send men overseas to obtain information, and to 
bring experts to this country. I assure the honourable gentleman that 
the eonstitutional aspect has had the eonsideration not only of the 
present Attorney-General, but also of his predeeessors. Moreover, 
in order that I, humble as I am in my profession, should not be 
misguided by my own preeoneeived convietions, I took care to ensure 
that this bill was framed in such a way as to make it impregnable, as 
I see it, to attack on the ground of unconstitutionality. I do not 
desire to use more of my time in dealing with this aspect of the 
matter, beeause I believe that what was said by the Leader of the 
Opposition was intended as a smoke sereen. The Leader of the 
Opposition, for politieal or other reasons, did not want to discu^ 
the merits of the bill. Before leaving the subject, however, I remind 
the honourable gentleman that there are other powers in the Con- 
stitution besides that eontained in placitum xiv. There is me ap 
propriation power, under which we can appropriate rrom t e x^ 
chequer moneys necessary to implement this measure. 
bringing down two other measures to enable us to levy con ri u i 
from the employer and the employee respectively. 

I shall be pleased, when the minor constitutional inatter mentioned 
by Senator Leckie arises in committee, to explain to him the grounds 

wealth and I are of the opinion that clause 188 is absolutely consti- 

tutional. ^ i ^ 

One of the charges made by the Lead^cr of the Opposition was 

that this measure is not complete, that ,t should contain provision for 
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unemployment insurance. Honourable Senators who have read the 

two reports furnished by Sir Walter Kinnear and Mr. Ince know 

that the two schemes are distinct, that they are based on different 

statistical facts and actuarial calculations, and that in any event there 

would have had to be two bills to give effect to unemployment 

nsurance as well as to health and pensions insurance. Senator 

Fearce pointed out that unemployment insurance is so inextricably 

mixed up with the affairs of the States that it is essential, before 

ny ing in the nature of legislation for unemployment insurance 

can be introduced into the Commonwealth Parliament, for an 

arrangernent to be reached between the Commonwealth and the 

States. Various conferences have been held on this matter, and it is 

proposed to hold another one shortly in an endeavour to arrive at 
some reasonable arrangement. 

the Opposition suggested that there was no security 

honourable gentleman read the terms of the measure? He com^ 
plained about the number of bodies that are to be set up. But the 
board of trustees, for instance, is the best security that the insured 

h^the uwld honorable gentleman not realise that 

One IS set aside in the books of the company for the benefit of the 
S’tSiafvaTu-ir'^ are subject to government audit and 

tTbe” i'tabr^’^rl this country crashes, the fund 

to be established is better secured under tbe provisions now made 

than IS any other trust fund of which I know. 

Senator COLLINGS: I remind the Leader of the Senate that 
when ^e crash came in 1930 a raid was made by the Government 
upon the Commonwealth public servants’ superannuation fund 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: That fund is on an entirelv 

director nf ^ ^ insured persons, just as tbe 

funds of mn? company has a duty to its members. The 

poWhoHers for the 

tion^ °f ^^^ist is embodied in this legisla- 

hands of t£ provided to ensure that the funds in the 

funds of i wreckage that has taken place in the 

taken ’to make filtiSf ^ organisations Never has greater care been 

The only ,hmg that might wreck that security is the Xtion of the 
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policy which the Leader of the Opposition suggested could settle all 
of our ills, namely, the extraction of money from the air. I shall 
not waste time over that, because it is so much eye-wash for the 
unthinking public. 

Senator COLLINGS; Will the honorable Senator tell me where 
is the security against the possibility of a reduction of benefits in 
times of alleged financial stress? 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: Of course, if the honorable Sena- 
tor's party obtained power and played ducks and drakes with the 
finances of this country by the adoption of wild methods, we would 
probably have a crisis which would bring us to our knees as we 
were nearly brought to our knees in 1931. I fancy that the honor- 
able Senator is trying to make out that there is no security for the 
insured people in the sense that the pensions were reduced in 
1931-32. I do not blame the government of the day for that reduc- 
tion. 


Senator COLLINGS: I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about the public servants’ superannuation funds, which, when the 
Government needed money, were raided. I do not blame the 
Government for doing that, but the same thing might happen in 
this case. 


Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: Once the national insurance fund 
is in the control of the trustees, short of a dishonest act of Parliament 
there will be no power to raid it. What occurred in respect of the 
superannuation fund was due to the fact that the whole economy 
of the country was upset. The pensions were reduced and the 
funds were raided. Nothing of that nature occurred to the funds 
of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. Those funds 
held by trustees who regarded their trust as sacred, and who had 
made ample provision by way of reserves to meet all contingencies. 
I take it that the gentlemen who will handle this fund will not 
handle it in an improvident way. I should have preferred a lower 
rate of interest than the 3 V 2 per cent., which is the governing rate 
set out in this scheme. I should have preferred sornething more 

conservative, but I deny the possibility of raiding this un . very 
precaution has been taken to audit and govern socie ics, 

and the funds will be vested in trustees and controlled by them indc- 


pent of any treasurer or p)olitical force. 

Senator COLLINGS: Reduction by the Government of the 

amount of its contribution from consolidated revenue, which would 
lead to a reduction of the benefits, would be a raid on the funds. 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: No! Senator Collings complained 
that there was no security for the insured persons. I counter that 
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with the declaration that no more security could be given than 

has been given. From a business point of view, one could not 

have better security than has been provided. Of course, if the 

country is going to repudiate— we were pretty close to it once— 
that will be a different matter. 


There are one or two other aspects that have been touched 
uixjn by other honorable Senators, as well as the Leader of the 
Opposition. It has been suggested that there is no provision for 
or^nised medical services. Because medical service matters are 
to be arranged by the Commission, the details do not appear in the 
bill. Details, control, management, remuneration, duties and 
Other matters will all be settled between the Commission and the 
medical profession. Questions were asked during the debate as to 
what would happen to the actuarial basis of the Bill if the capitation 
fee of 11/- to doctors were increased or if, as is more likely, the 
mileage rate were increased. I do not wish to say one word as 
to whether those fees, which were the subject of compromise 
between the Treasurer and a certain section of the medical profession, 
are too high or too low. I do not wish to prejudice any further 
negotiations in respect of that matter. But the Covernment is 
to firm in the belief that 11/- will be a fair payment that the 
1 reasurer is prepared to risk that. In regard to mileage in country 
districts the increase can only be such as the fund will be able 
to stand. I do not share the view expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition that the service which the medical profession is to give 
IS in the nature of first aid for trifling ills. 


Senator COLLINGS: That is all that it is. 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: In committee the honorable 
benator will see that it is much more than that. Not only 
will the service be a general practitioner’s full service, but alsb 
me drugs to be supplied will be of first-class quality. When Senator 
Uuncan-Hughes referred to this matter I thought that he had 
made a point that had been overlooked. I might have known that 
It would not have escaped the notice of the gentlemen who have 
, the matter on behalf of the Treasurer. I thought 

k ^^tiator Duncan-Hughes had scored a point, because provision 

made for the supply of drugs retail at wholesale prices, 
an those prices might be a trifle too high. I have been informed, 
owever, that the matter has been thoroughly covered. Lists have 
been turnished of the wholesale rates at which drugs are to be 
supplied by chemists. I assure the Leader of the Opposition that 
e quality of those drugs will be beyond question; they are to 
e ot the best quality prescribed by the British Pharmacopoeia and 
are to be subject to periodical examination. If any attempt 'were 
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made to increase prices in the future, the Commission would have 
means to deal with it, and, if necessary, to take such action as 
would ensure supplies at a reasonable price. 

Senator DUNCAN-HUGHES: There is no clause in which 

there is any provision for control to be exercised over the wholesale 
chemists in regard to price. 

Senator A. J. McLACEILAN: There will be no control over 
the wholesale chemists in that sense. 

Senator DUNCAN-HUGHES: There should be. 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: I point out that lists of wholesale 
prices have already been supplied by the wholesalers. It is on those 
lists that the Pharmacy Board and the Commission have come to 
an arrangement. 

Senator COLLINGS: I complain not about the price of the 
drugs, but about the meagre list which is to be supplied to insured 
persons. 

Senator DLINCAN-f ILIGHES: This is an important point. 

Where is there mention in the bill of the cost of production by 
the chemists? Mow does that compare with the wholesale price? 

Senator COLLINGS: There is no greater “ramp” in this country 
than that in connection with the price of drugs and medicines. 

Senator A. f. McLACHLAN: That is an argument in favour 
of the contention that the tariff should be reduced in order to enable 
drugs and medicines to flow in from other countries. I do not think 
that anything so drastic will be necessary. I am assured 

Senator DLINCAN-I lUGHES: We want to be assured by the 

bill. 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: We can deal with that in com- 
mittee, when the relevant part of the bill is reached. I was im- 
pressed by the importance of the matter when it was raised and 
immediately made enquiries. I was informed that the whole thing 
had been examined. In committee I shall give to the Senate the 
beneht of that examination so far as it is not confidential. 

The points raised in regard to outlying districts 
overlooked. If honorable Senators will study clauses 102 and 116 
they will see what power has been reserved to the Commission to 
enable it to handle the situation. It is realised that, over an 
area of 3,000,000 square miles, with a sparsely populated interior, 
difficulties are bound to arise. Special provision has been made 
to enable the Commission to deal with the situatiori, even to the 
extent of providing for the moving of medical services from spot 
to spot. If the Commission should find itself incapable or handling 
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the situation, it will have the power to exempt any district until 
the scheme has been sufficiently developed to enable that area to 
be covered. 


I shall deal with the point raised by Senator Abbott in connection 
with Christian Scientists when he moves the amendment he has 
forecast, I believe that I shall be able to satisfy him that it can 
be met in the administration of the scheme, although not perhaps 
to the limit desired. Provision has been made for certain exemp- 
tions, and any extension of them would cause difficulties with 
the medical profession. If there were 30,000 or 40,000 Christian 
Scientists in Australia, their withdrawal from the scheme would 
mean the loss by the medical profession of £22,000. I shall prove 
to the honorable Senator that if the Christian Scientists form 
approved societies they wiW suffer only to the slightest extent. 
He has spoken of them suffering for conscience. They will suffer 
no more than the Quakers suffer when they pay Commonwealth 
income tax, in the knowledge that a portion of the revenue so 
derived will be used for purposes of defence, 

I regard as of extreme importance the position of the small 
man, to whom Senator Johnston referred as the £208 a year man, 
who has to employ labour for a time. On the face of it, a glaring 
injustice will be done to him under this scheme. The Government 
recognises that, and is prepared to give a certain undertaking. It 
is not possible to graft on to this contributory scheme another 
scheme of insurance which would place the small farmer or business 
man in a much better position. The Government is now, and has 
been for some months, considering the position. An examination 
is being made of the facts by skilled officers, and the Government 
hopes to be able shortly to submit to Parliament a scheme which 
will be financially sound, and will mitigate the injustice of this 
scheme in respect of the small man. This is based on certain statis- 
tical facts, which must be maintained until it has been worked 
out actuarially. Whatever is done must be done separately. How- 
ever, an amendment is to be moved, and I shall then have an 
opportunity to give the honorable Senator a little more detail con- 
cerning the matter. Senator Duncan-Hughes and Senator Cunning- 

•uV' how the figure of £365, as the maximum income permis- 

sible under this scheme, had been reached. I am informed that 
that is the figure stipulated in the majority of the agreements 
between the friendly societies and the British Medical Association. 


Senator DUNCAN-HUGHES: My information is that it repre- 

sents the maximum figure, and that the average figure is nothina 
like so high. ^ 
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Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: A note supplied to me is to the 
effect that most of the agreements between the friendly societies 
and the British Medical Association stipulate that the contract is 
not to apply to persons earning more than £364 a year. That is 
the basis upon which the arrangement was made between the 
Treasurer (Mr. Casey) and the doctors. 
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During the passage of the National Insurance measure 

through the House of Representatives, the Prime Minister 

appeared to have some doubts as to the wisdom of placing 

such a burden upon the country. Several Ministers were 

away, two of them in London, and he frequently sent for 

me to his room, and expressed his feeling that the measure 

should be withdrawn. At first I thought he merely meant 

to defer it, but at later interviews he gave me to understand 

e thought it was better that we should not proceed 

with the Bill. I was very disappointed, and told him plainly 

that it would wreck the Government, and that, coming 

from the rather more radical wing of the party as he did, it 

was likely to have a very serious effect on his undoubted 
hold of the people. 

Evidently rumours had reached the Minister in charge 

of the measure in the Lower House that something was afoot, 

and he fumed and swore that he would resign if the measure 

were withdrawn. Wffser counsels ultimately prevailed, and 

the Prime Minister apparently was reconciled after some 

weeks of grave doubts, and the measure went throuerh. 

& 

All Ministers having returned, the Bill having been passed 
through the Senate, we appeared to be in calm waters. I 
had told the Prime Minister that, in the event of the with- 
dravval of the Bill, several of the Ministers would have to 
consider their position as members of the Government, and 
that, personally, under no circumstances could I continue, 
having regard to my strong views on the importance of the 
matto. I had sped the parting Senators who were beaten 
at the previous election, and when the House resumed I 
continued to discharge my duties as Leader of the Senate. 
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My attitude on national insurance liad been made quite 
clear. 

In October of 1938, an apparently innocuous question was 
about to be asked concerning the chairmanship of the Hume 
Pipe Company and the fact that the company was contract- 
ing with the Postmaster-GeneraFs Department. I had no 
anxiety about the position. As a matter of precaution, I 
obtained from the departmental head some figures and par- 
ticulars regarding the matter. Some trade journal had, early 
in January of the year, made some suggestion that the 
Hume Pipe Company was getting more than its share of 
certain conduit contracts, and hinting that this may have 
been due to the fact that I was the political head of the 
department. They went on: “We hasten to add that we do 
not suggest the Postmaster-General had any part in the 
recent decisions or that he knew anything about them. Such 
decisions are not made by the Minister, but by permanent 
officials.” The directors of some other pottery company 
called on me and produced the journal, and said they 
desired to be entirely dissociated from the statements made 
in it and from any inferences that might be drawn from 
the article in question. They also said they were perfectly 
satisfied that the officers of the department were acting 
solely in the interests of the department in accepting or 
rejecting tenders. I thanked these gentlemen and assured 
them that I knew nothing about the tenders, nor had I 
taken any part in deciding what material was to be used or 
what tenders accepted. They intimated that they were quite 
satisfied on this head, and merely wished to say they were 
in entire disagreement wath any inferences that might be 

suggested by the article referred to. 

Having regard to the question on the notice paper, I 
thought it wdse to get from the department the amount of 
CQjif j-gets received by the Hume Pipe Company from the 
time I had first accepted the portfolio of Postmaster General, 
and found that during the first year the contracts had 
QjTiounted to L141, in the second year to LI, 625, in the 
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third year to £2,413, in the year 1936-37 to £4,750, and in 
the year 1937-38 to £8,805, or a grand total of £17,734, out 

of total contracts let to other people in respect of the same 
work, but including the Flume Pipe Company, of £74,632. 

I had taken the precaution before being sworn in of asking 
the Director-General whether my position as chairman of 
directors of the Flume Pipe Company would in any way 
conflict w’ith my duties as Postmaster-General, and received 
his assurance that under no circumstances were contracts 
for local supplies ever referred to the Minister, and that I 
would have nothing whatever to do with them. 

Such was the position, and I felt no sense of uneasiness 
about it. I had held the position of chairman of the com- 
pany ever since my entry into Parliament, and the fact was 
known not only to my colleagues in the Government, but 
to, I think, every member on both sides of the Housk I 
had no idea by whom the question was inspired, and felt 
no discomfoit either then or at any other time regarding 
the position. As a matter of fact, when the coalition was 
formed in 1937 I could have accepted another portfolio 
which the Prime Minister was good enough to offer me. 

1 had pointed out to him that the fewer changes he made in 
personnel and their ministerial oflices, the easier it would 
be to settle the new team in, but I told him that it entirely 
rested with him and that I would gladly comply with his 
wishes if he still thought I should take the other portfolio. 

He hn^ly decided, however, that I should remain as Post- 
master-General. 

I found that Cabinet, while I was engaged in conductino 
business m the Senate, was considering my position and 
discussing the matter in my absence. I scarcely considered 

is either loyal or fair to one who for years had enjoyed 
the conhdence, as I thought, of my Prime Minister. I was 
very dissatisfied with the absence of a defence policy. I 
was uneasy about the fate of the National Insurance Bill 
which, while it had passed, could not be made law until 
It was proclaimed; in short, I had come to the conclusion 
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that the Prime Minister had lost his hold over the joint 
parties, due possibly to his failing health or the threatened 
approach of war. To put it in colloquial language, he seemed 
on many occasions to be rattled. He appeared to be wor- 
ried, and I felt the time had arrived when I could no longer 
sit with any comfort in a company that did not give me 
its fullest trust and confidence. I had telephoned the depart- 
mental head, with whom my relationship had always been 
of the most pleasant, in fact cordial, character, that I con- 
templated resigning. He implored me not to do so, but 
I pointed out to him that there were many facets of the 
matter other than the miserable and squalid suggestions 
that I used, or might use, my ministerial position for the 
benefit of a company of which I was a director. I rang the 
managing director of the Hume Pipe Company and told 
him that I intended resigning. He begged me not to do 

O O c?0 

so, making flattering references to my services to the country, 
and said that he would get the company to refrain entirely 
from contracting with the Federal Government if this had 
really anything to do with the matter, 
tribute, but I felt the time had come for a severance. 

The Prime Minister sent for me and seemed very dis- 
turbed. I finally had to ask him if he wanted my resigna- 
tion. I le said something about ail my fine serviee to the 
country. I told him I intended to resign and would send 
him a letter to that effect. This I did the same evening, and 
on the adjournment of the Senate announced the Fact and 
read mv letter. The letter was as follows; 


This was a generous 


“My dear Prime Minister, 

“On the notice paper of the Mouse of Representatives to-day I 
find a question by Mr. George Lawson, making inquiries as to the 
companies of which I am a director, and, furthermore, asking if 
the department of which I am at present in control enters into 
contracts with some of those companies. 

“I have made no secret of the fact that I am a director and chair- 
man of directors of the Hume Pipe Company of Australia Limited. 
The supply of materials for post office requirements js arranged 
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by inviting public tenders, which, in addition to being advertised 
in the Commonwealth Gazette, are brought under the notice of the 
firms from whom it has been customary to receive tenders. On 
receipt of tenders, the details are scheduled and analysed from 
the point of view of determining those which will provide the 
most economical supply of the material needed to meet the depart- 
ment’s requirements. 

‘They are then examined by a tender board, consisting of three 
of the most highly placed officers of the department, who submit 
a recommendation, with the necessary details supporting their 
views, to the Director-General. 

“The Director-General reviews the basis of the recommendations 
and the extent of the orders to be placed, and issues the necessary 
instructions to the Chief Inspector of Stores, who then executes the 
contract with the successful tenderer. 

“It is not the practice to bring these matters under the notice 
of the Postmaster-General, excepting in unusual circumstances, 
such as, for instance, the placing of substantial orders with foreign 
firms. I have never been consulted in regard to the placing of 
contracts for pipes or ducts with firms with whom 1 may be 
associated or with any others, nor have I any departmental or 
personal knowledge of such contracts. 

“Having regard to the suggestion underlying the question that I 
may in some obscure way have influenced the department, I 
feel that one course only is open to me, and that is to tender my 
resignation as Postmaster-General. 

“This I do with some reluctance at such a time, but the protec- 
tion of my honour and the honour of the Government against any 
insinuation that underlies the question on the notice paper leaves 
no other course open to me, and appears to be the one I should 
adopt under the circumstances. 

“I shall carry on the business of the Senate and of the depart- 
ment until I hear from you.” 

Lquote the conclusion of the speech I made to the Senate 
on the eve of my resignation:— 

My only regret is that the public life of this democracy has 

sunk so low that it should be for one moment su^ected that a 

rnan would abuse the trust reposed in him by the Crown. I say 

mat it is a degradation of democracy that such a charge should 

be made. My personal honour is dearer to me than all the pelf 
in the world.” 
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The old politician is not easily deceived. There was 
nothing on the face of it that pointed to any other conclusion 

^ ^ embarrassed by the criticism involved in 

me question before the House. My resignation was acclaimed 
by the pi ess as a very appropriate course under the circum- 
stances to take. And there it rested, but only for a very 
short time. 

I obtained information that the real reason was to remove 
from Cabinet one who it was felt would never yield on 
the question of national insurance. And so, as a little 
time passed and the measure had not been proclaimed, it 
was finally decided that it should not be brought into force. 
This was not only wrong, but it was the greatest political 
blunder that could have been made on what I regarded 
as my side of politics. Ministers who, like myself, had 
burned their boats on the question resigned and were replaced 
by others. The A4inister who had piloted the Bill with 
such fervour in the House of Representatives, who had 
threatened resignation at the time the Prime Minster con- 
templated dropping it, still kept his place in the Govern- 
ment and apparently felt no embarrassment. He was 
created a Privy Councillor. Word had reached me that the 
question that was about to be asked in the f louse of Repre- 
sentatives had been inspired by one of our own side. The 
Labour man who asked the question was so horrified at 
what he thought was the result that he almost shed tears. 
Pie was a mere pawn in the game. My temperament had 
been shrewdly judged. I could have asked for a royal 
commission, or some commission of inquiry, but so tired 
was I of the vacillation of the Government at a time when 
a stern note was needed that no other course was really 
open to me than the one I took. A royal commission under 
the circumstances would have been a farce. There was 
nothing to answer, and it would have dragged its weary 
way along for some weeks, while I felt that I could no longer 
endure the atmosphere that existed in Gabinet. 

Various aspects of the matter came under my notice. Some 
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were almost amusing. There had, of course, to be a reshuffle 
of portfolios when other Ministers besides myself fell out. 
Of all my colleagues in the Government, one, and one 
alone, who I believe was free of any knowledge of the 
intrigue that had taken place, wrote to sympathise with me. 

I had still 5V2 years to serve as a Senator. I had seen 
the rise of the Liberal Party and I had watched its gradual 
decay, a decay brought about by not adhering to its prin- 
ciples and forwarding its policy. It may interest some of 
my friends that, notwithstanding many important things 

done in the government of the country, no recognition was 
ever bestowed upon me. 

Shortly after my resignation, certain information reached 
me, and as its outcome I addressed the following letter 
on the 9 th March to the Prime Minister;— 

‘'Dear Sir, 

“As it is my intention to prove the matter of the refusal of 
your recommendation for my appointment as a Privy Councillor 
by some enquiries from the authorities in England, I would be 
glad of a reply from you as to whether there is anything of a 
personal character or any outside influence from Australia working 
against such recommendation of my services to the Crown. 

“You wrote me from Colombo on 31st March, 1937, and you 

said that, in respect of your approaches you only expected (to) get the 

same reply ^ in the case of , whom I recommended when he 

was m the Government. In fact, they referred me to the decision 

m that case. You continued, ‘If a member were leading either 

House, he would have a claim, and perhaps that position will yet 
arise. 

That position arose and continued until my resignation. You 
went on to inform me that you had ‘done your best.’ To this 
letter, 1 sent you a reply in cypher, which, extended, reads as follows: 

Reasons stated your letter 30th March indicate variation 

praedee in Australian cases Dominion services treated 
different basis British.’ 

.„'^°^k^^^^ussion with me from Tasmania by telephone is probablv 
still fresh m your memory. ^ 

Judge my surprise when I found that your recommendation 
was refused, and when later I found two British Under-Secretaries 
had received the recognition which I desired. 
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“Now comes the creation of the Treasurer. It appears to me 
that the rule to which you referred has been departed from, and 
that the personal association with the powers that be in Britain 
IS all that matters, unless, of course, some person with personal ill- 
Will to me has used influence at home to my detriment. 

“You emphatically denied to me that such was the case, and 

enquiry as to the identity of anyone I might suspect. 

As .1 am bevyildered by the maze of contradictions that have 

arisen, I am asking you to be good enough to assure me that you 

knowledge of any influences at work to my injury overseas. 

With such assurance, I can carry the matter to the fountain head 
on the broadest basis. 

‘If there is any such influence, I propose to take steps in Britain 
—even by going there to endeavour to remove it.'' 

lie replied on the 13th Adarch in the following terms; — 

“My dear Senator, 

“I have your letter of the 9th March in regard to the proposal 
that you be appointed to Mis Majesty's Privy Council. 

“The facts you mention in the earlier portion of your letter 
are quite correct. I was at great pains to recommend you for 
appointment to the Privy Council, and persevered with the matter 
until it had practically reached a stage when an annoLincement 
of Mis Majesty's pleasure might have been expected. 

“You will, of course, realise that, though my position as Prime 
Minister enables me to make recommendations for honours, I am 
neither the sole nor the final authority in such matters, and it 
would be regarded as an indiscretion on my part to discuss in 
detail with any person the matter of the withholding of an honour. 

‘‘You indicate that you are inclined to endeavour to investigate 
this matter further, but I trust you are appreciative of the many 
difficulties associated with the approach to a subject, decision 
on which is regarded as the prerogative of His Majesty the King. 
However, your own judgment and discretion will, doubtless, guide 
you in this, and I would not attempt to dissuade you from any 
course of action which you may deem to be in your own interests." 

I replied to this letter on the 16th March;— 

“Dear Sir, 

“I thank you for your letter of the 13th instant. 

“I am grateful for what you have done and for the concluding 
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paragraph of advice. The difficulties you refer to, I think you 
should realise, are not unknown to me. 

“The question I asked in my letter appears to have escaped 
your notice, unless a covert indication of a reply is conveyed in 
the second paragraph. I would remind you that I asked for no 
detail. I asked to be informed if you were aware of anything 
which might have cut across your recommendation. 

I am concerned about the position qua the Dominions, and 

it would appear you scarcely appreciate that point. It is a ques- 

tion that must be raised, and now — as I understand it— I have your 
assurance that the rule still stands, I will on some appropriate 
occasion ventilate the anomaly. 

As to my own position, I can only again repeat the question 

asked in my earlier letter. I never sought anything until you 

ojjened up the question with me on the eve of ’s preferment. 

Now it seems to me as if it were a question of my personal character 
—a view rather confirmed by your letter.” 


Having received a definite assurance from the Prime 

Minister that, in his opinion, no question wdth regard 

to my personal character had arisen, I wrote him later 
March as follows:— 


m 


I own your letter of the 22nd hlarch. Your assurance that, 
m your opinion, there was no question with regard to my personal 
character is what I asked for in my original letter. I shall allow 
Austmlia to judge, when I have all the particulars I require, 
whether there is not discriminatory treatment. 

The remaining contents of your note are apparently venomously 
designed by the scribe. Surely you do not think that after the 
scurvy treatment I received on my resignation, I would expect 
or stoop to request consideration at your hands. 

My concern is not in respect of the present, but at the treat- 

3n Australian, when occupying the positions 
to which you refer. rj o t- 

The correspondence concluded early in April. I had 
written my letters without any reservations, 
final letter to the Prime Minister: — 


and this is my 


“Dear Sir, 

T regret that I felt constrained to express myself 

as 1 did in my last letter to you. If you have the time to peruse 
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our recent correspondence, you will, I think, see how the matter 
to which I referred struck me. It appeared as rubbing the salt 
a wound, the wound being a deep sense of injustice. 

‘ I was well aware I could expect nothing now, and did not 
seek anything. 

“As to your observations in the House, it was left to a Labour 
member (Blackburn) partially to explain the position with which 
you were very much more familiar. 

“Pleasant personal relations appeal to me, but I shall never be 
able to understand how preferment is apparently so easily obtained 
for one Minister and so difficult for another.” 
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War had come and the Japanese entry into the conflict 

produced a state of alarm in Australia. Politicians who 

had for years opposed in every shape and form the adequate 

defence of this country were, with scared eyes and most 

marked nervousness, enquiring how long it would he before 

the Americans reached our shores. I w’onder if thev ever 

thought of their own failure to do their dutv by their 

country. I wonder if they ever looked back over the speeches 

they had made against conscription, against militarv training, • 
really against discipline. 

Australia has little to thank politicians for as regards its 
safety. They gurgled and they warbled about the "tremen- 
dous effort that was made, an effort that was made by our 
sons, whose valour no one has ever doubted, an effort that 
was made by men patriotically giving their all and risking 
their existence for the sake of civilisation and for th? 
defence of their homeland. I have seen them listening at 
the radio to the wonderful words of encouragement that 
the inspired Prime Minister, Churchill, voiced over the 
air froni time to time. They appeared for the moment to 

be uplifted, and I wonder if they ever thought of their 
failure to do their duty by Australia. 

I had concluded that my last Prime Nlinister was a 

pcifist, but his was a mistake of the heart and not of the 

head, and I verily believe that if he had lived he would, 

as his successors have done, have waged the war for freedom. 

I spoke as follows;— 


WAR IN EUROPE 

Senator A. J. McLACHLAN: I agree with the view that has been 
expressed by honourable Senators on both sides of the Chamber that 
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this IS indeed a solemn moment, because the action that has been taken 
lOr the reasons given in the White Paper placed before us involves the 
future of European civilisation. One could not help being struck 
by the inspiring and eloquent address delivered yesterday by the 
Leader of the Opposition (Senator Collings) on the higher ideals 
vvhich should actuate the work of mankind generally. While 
the honorable gentleman was speaking I could not help taking 
rny mind back to 1918, when similar ideals were propounded by 
that great idealist, the late A/Ir. Woodrow Wilson, then President 
of the United States of America, to which partial effect was given, 
Imt, unfortunately, they were bungled by the incorporation of 
the covenant of the League of Nations in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. We, with all our human frailties, endeavoured to provide 
some tribunal which would determine the reign of force. That 
idealist aimed to set up a world organisation that would prevent 
cataclysms such as that which has just commenced, but the frailties 
of human nature have defeated the magnificent objective we had 
• in view. I stood in Paris at the great Quai d'Orsay when the 
Kellogg Pact was signed further to buttress that principle. I heard 
the cheers of the French people when Dr. Stresemann came for- 
ward to sign the pact on behalf of the German Republic. In the 
hearts of the people— the most martial nation in Europe— there was 
no desire for war. There was a fervent desire for the rule of law, 
and the only word one heard was “security’" and it was echoed 
over and over again. When the head of the German Government 
came forward to sign the pact the assembled thousands stood and 
cheered him repeatedly as he walked down the chamber to execute 
the document which was for ever to outlaw war. One is justified in 
re-echoing the conviction expressed in this chamber that in the 
hearts of mankind there is no desire for war. That being so, 
how does it happen that wars occur and recur? How can we 
devise any means, with human nature as it is, to prevent the 
recurrence of events which are so costly to humanity, causing 
frightful carnage and deluging the world with blood? In addition 
to the loss of human life, war involves the destruction of millions 
of pounds worth of material wealth, as Senator Collings pointed 
out yesterday. Consider the agony of bereaved widows and mothers, 
fatherless children, and the brothers and sisters of those who fall 
in the fight. Our people should be saved from the haunting fear 
of war, and the ceaseless grief that follows the loss of loved ones. 
Year after year we see the mothers of the young men who died 
in the 1914-18 war visiting war memorials, on which they place 
floral tributes. However bellicose we may be in our private lives, 
however prepared we are to fight the every-day battles, engage in 
arguments and resist physical chastisement, one’s mind rebels at 
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wholesale carnage as a means of settling disputes between nations. 
During the last 100 years a tremendous body of international law, 
public and private, has been evolved for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by legal means. In other words, an attempt 
has been made to establish the rule of law, as opposed to the rule 
of force. The League of Nations was created and it was buttressed 
by the Kellogg Pact, which I had the honour to sign on behalf 
of the Commonwealth. That document was subscribed to by scores 
of nations, but, like many other pacts, has been violated by some 
of its signatories. But imperfect human nature has been unable 
to contrive effective machinery for the preservation of peace, and 
to-day, after 2,000 years of civilisation, we see a reversion to the 
ruthlessness of the jungle. 

One aspect has been overlooked in this very excellent debate. 
Those of us who had gone through studies at the university and 
had examined the principles of international law, both public 
and private, received a rude shock in 1914. As 1 have said, a vast 
body of law has been built up, in the development of which the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and Great Britain itself have 
had a great share. Yet in 1914 Germany regarded an international 
treaty providing against the violation of Belgium as a “mere scrap 
of paper.” When we read the White Paper now before us and 
recall the history of violated pacts and treaties and broken promises 
and pledges during the last few years, we cannot but think that 
deep down in the psychology of certain people there is an element 
of dishonesty. Can anyone justify the treatment of a solemn 
agreement between nations on any basis other than that on which 
an agreement between individuals would be treated? I know 
thousands of Germans who, although they come from the country 
where this sort of thing is being done constantly, would repudiate 
with horror any suggestion that they would fail to honour any 
agreement into which they had entered. Yet the German Chan- 
cellor to-day makes no secret of the violation of one treaty after 
another, and then behaves in a manner— I hesitate to use language of 
the sort— characteristic of the three-card trickster. Document No. 
13 contained in the White Paper before us reproduces a voluminous 
statement by the Gennan Chancellor regarding the terms upon 
which he would settle the controversy over the Polish Corridor. 
No one suggests that the terms of the Versailles Treaty leave no 
room for improvement, or that the conditions prevailing in the 
Polish Corridor and in the Free City of Danzig were satisfactory. 
Each of the nations concerned was prepared to examine the position 
in order to see what could be done to rectify those conditions, just 
as they negotiated to see what could be done to rectify the 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans in Czechslovakia. On page 18 
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of this document we find the British commentary on this difficulty. 
It is pointed out that at the time when the German conditions 
for settlement were broadcast as having been rejected by the 
Poles, no copy of those terms had been communicated either to the 
Polish Government or the British Government. Yet, because of 
the alleged rejection of that proposal by Poland, the head of the 
German people has launched his people into what may be a long 
war, and certainly a war that will cause untold suffering, not only 
to his own people, but also to other peoples in Europe and possibly 
elsewhere. Then on the following morning, the 1st September, 
the German Chancellor issued a proclamation to the German army 
stating that Poland had refused a settlement, and the war was on. 
The German troops were on the march, and there was no saving 
of the position. Such behaviour can only recall to our mind the 
attitude adopted by Germany in 1914, that the treaty providing 
for the non-violation of Belgian territory, which Germany had 
solemnly signed, was only a scrap of paper. To-day the same 
casuistry is happening, only to a greater degree. The position 
probably could not be worse. The German Chancellor pointed 
to the terms upon which Germany was prepared to negotiate a 
settlement, and declared that they had been communicated to 
Poland and Britain, whereas, in point of fact, the British Govern- 
ment had never received them, whilst the Polish Government had 
no knowledge of them whatever. Yet the rejection of those terms 
is the excuse offered to the Gcmian people for the German Chan- 
cellors action in waging this war on Poland, although, judging by 
what has happened in recent years, he could have achieved his 
objective without resorting to such barbarity as will be practised 
before this war ends. Whilst I, and probably all honorable Sena- 
tors, believe that the Germans themselves are a peace-loving people 
and do not desire to embark on any war, but are prepared to live 
in amity with their immediate neighbours, the French, and their 
neighbours across the English Channel, as well as with other 
nations, it is a curious fact that at intervals throughout history 
men have arisen in Germany and other lands to fan into flames 
the embers of age-old hatreds and jealousies between neighbouring 
countries. Of this tendency I witnessed an illustration when I 
was at Geneva in 1928 as leader of the Australian Delegation. One 
day we travelled by car into Erance. Our passports were examined 
at the border. We were returning in the evening. We had a 
Swiss chauffeur, who, on re-entering France, veered his car to 
the side of the road in order to give way to some cattle. It was 
market day. Our chauffeur drove our car round the cattle and 
did everything to avoid disturbing them. Yet a Frenchman who 
was in charge of the cattle used the most violent language to him. 
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He not only used abusive language, but picked up some loose 
metal off the road and hurled it at our car. This is an example 
of the old animosities which die hard in those countries. We 
know nothing of such hatreds here. We are one people, and we 
have assimilated those not of our own race who came to live 
amongst us. But international borders and barriers like those in 
Europe breed bad feeling. At Geneva I saw the manoeuvring 
that occurred for place and power between the representatives of 
the countries, regardless of the welfare of humanity, and my heart, 
which had been given to the peace movement for the sake of 
all peoples, sank within me. We can secure peace only if we 
are honest to the core and place peace above everything else. 
Only then can the ideal which the Leader of the Opposition has 
expressed, and which all of us in our hearts desire, be attained. 
But if representatives of a country manoeuvre for position and 
advantage for their own country without paying any regard to the 
welfare of civilisation in general, these efforts will be doomed to 
failure. At Geneva I was amazed to see the extraordinary delicacy 
with which the representatives of each country had to touch every 
subject in order to avoid giving umbrage to some other country. 
When Briand threw down his notes and used a word which the 
press misconstrued as giving offence to Germany, he told me that 
never again would he speak from the tribune at Geneva without 
adhering closely to his notes. A chance word had been picked up 
by the press and circulated throughout Europe, and it gave offence 
to the German people, who had shown themselves anxious to make 
a gesture for world peace. 

It has been suggested that the regeneration of human nature is 
required in order to bring about a better condition of affairs, and 
I am inclined to share that view. What is needed is the inoculation 
of the human mind with a desire for peace. The combative instinct 
is strong in all of us. As individuals, we resent insults and physical 
punishment, and, when masses of people are concerned, such resent- 
ment results in catastrophies such as we are enduring to-day. It 
has been suggested that Christianity has failed, but I prefer 
to say that human nature has failed Christianity. I have little 
to add, although there is much that could be said. Our duty, as voiced 
by the Leader of the Opposition, is plain. We should help Aus- 
tralia to support the Motherland, which is our shield and buckler. 
We should support our sister Dominion in upholding right against 
wrong, for we believe that our cause is a righteous one. We 
should support the rule of law as against the rule of force, and 
assist the British Empire to police the world, as it has often done 
in the past. It is gratifying to know that the people of Britain and 
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France realise the principles for which we stand. Britain and its 
Dominions have taken upon themselves a heavy burden. But if 
we believe in any of the ideals of which the Leader of the 
Opposition spoke yesterday, they can be realised only through a 
bloody Gethsemane. We must assert ourselves at this time in an 
endeavour to see that in future no such violation of international 
obligations shall be possible. I believe that there is a growing desire 
among mankind-although the League of Nations may have failed™ 
to end war as a means of settling international disputes. Until 
that aim is realised, these catastrophies will occur. From time to 
time the world produces some leader of men who is capable of 
inciting the people and leading them down the wrong path, when 
they could have obtained justice without recourse to the sword. 

From Parliamentary Debates, volume 172, page 841; 24th Sept., 1942. 

. . . The backward nations of the world, such as India and 
Egypt, have been the particular care of the Mother Country. Britain 
has administered, ru cd and governed these countries so far as 
possible with a gloved hand. It has sought to advance their 
peoples in every way and to protect them against their own civil 
wars. Were it not for Great Britain's influence, those countries 
would have been in a constant turmoil. For centuries Britain has 
been the greatest colonising power in the world. The British 
people were the first to abandon slavery; they were prepared to 
fight for that principle which they knew was right. Great Britain 
has wielded its influence in India for the good of the people. It has 
protected them from disease, prevented famine, and, with the 
assistance of the Indian princes, kept peace. A large proportion 
of the people of India to-day remain loyal to the British Crown. 

I say these things to because he has not had the opportunity 

that I have had to see what has been done in some of those backward 
countries. It may interest him and other honorable Senators to 
hear what happened on one occasion when I was travelling through 
Egypt- With me were two distinguished gentlemen from a 
country which is v^ery friendly to us at the moment. After they 
had made a surv'ey of what was being done, they said that the 
country was in a dreadful state. They pointed out that with 
machines and other equipment work could be done in a way 
which would seem incredible to people who were not familiar with 
modern methods. I asked them if they had ever thought what 
the result of such changes would be upon a backward people, who 
throughout the ages had worked with their hands in their own 
way. Britain has placed a guiding hand on all of these backward 
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countries. There is no suggestion that India may not some day 
be a self-governing Dominion. Some Indians have attended univer- 
sities in Great Britain, with dire results sometimes to the Mother- 
land, because they have gone back to their own country with 
rather inflamed minds. These countries must be nursed, and 
peace must be preser\^ed in them. The people must have some- 
thing to occupy their minds. They must earn their living in the 
old-fashioned ways that have been adopted for centuries. They 
must even have their little carts drawn by oxen, and must cultivate 
their small plots of land. These methods seem to us to be far 
behind the times, but heaven forbid that we should alter their 
customs too firmly or let loose those forces which in some of these 
countries divide the people as no other people have been divided. 

Religious fanaticism and zeal have probably cost more human lives 
than great wars. 

Britain has acted as it has in order to preserve the peace and 
contentment of the people of India. Nobody knows better than 
that long line of statemen who have succeeded one another in 
Britain how to handle problems such as those of India. Certain 
promises have been made to that country and they will be kept. 
I do not think that those promises are needed in order to ensure 
the loyalty of the Indians. Their representatives have attended 
conferences at Geneva with an enthusiasm for peace which is 
remarkable. It is true that Lord Lytton led them, but their 
cultured outlook and reverence for the British form of government 
amazed me. Let us leave alone those things which do not concern 

Country has managed for centuries, to the advantage 
of the Indians, to protect them, and will manage to preserve the 
great Indian Empire as part of our Commonwealth of Nations. 
1 he King Emperor is still the Emperor of India, and will so 
remain, ^^e people of India have a promise ratified by the 
British Parliament that self-government will be granted to them 
at the proper time. This is not the time for us, or for the people 

of the Empire, or for India itself to raise this 
dithcult matter. India is threatened by a foe that would not treat 

Indians as the British have done. It would not treat them with 
those principles of kindness and help that have characterised British 
administration there. We may be reminded that Clive and Hast- 
mgs have governed in India. We subdued India, and we had to 
do It in the interests of the people of that country. It may be 
remarked that we are taking similar action in Madagascar to-day 
tor another reason, but dire necessity compels our forces to go to 
Madagascar, arid it was dire necessity that compelled Britain to im- 
pose Its administration on India for the benefit of that race, which 
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is divided in a maner that could lead only to fatal consequences to 
India itself if the guiding hand of Britain were withdrawn. . . . 

I carried on my work in the Senate as the representative 
of my State for the balance of the term for whieh I had been 
elected. I made contributions to various debates. I append 
an extraet from one of these contributions: — 

From a close observation that I have been compelled to make, in 
another capacity, of the establishment of factories for the production 
of aircraft and all tj^pes of munitions required for the defence of this 
country, I realise that previous governments are entitled to that 
credit which, on more than one occasion, has been freely given to 
them by the Prime Minister (Mr. Curtin), for laying the foundations 
of production. We know the difficulties with which those govern- 
ments were faced in regard to the shortage of machine tools and other 
essential supplies. I do not propose to say anything about that mat- 
ter because the points raised by honorable Senators opposite have 
been answered adequately already, but I shall address myself to a 
certain matter which was raised by the Leader of the Senate. That 
honorable gentleman said that this measure— Defence (Citizen Mili- 
tary Forces) Bill 1943— had been unfairly criticised on the ground 
that the restricted area of service would prevent Australian troops 
from rescuing our prisoners of war on the Malay Peninsula. The 
Leader of the Senate claimed that that was wringing the hearts of 
those unfortunate people who had friends or relatives in prison camps 
there, but in my opinion the hearts of these people will be wrung a 
great deal more when they realise that the Government will not have 
power under this bill to send Australian soldiers forward to engage 
in that rescue work. As has been pointed out by previous speakers, 
those matters are the concern of the Government, but it has been 
fearful to accept responsibility. The Opposition does not ask the 
Government to send troops anywhere except where it is advised to 
send them or where its conscience dictates that they should be sent. 
The Government must determine where the troops shall go after 
obtaining the advice of the Fligh Command. What was asked in 
the joint letter forwarded to the Government by members of the 
Opposition in both branches of the legislature was that the Govern- 
ment should not be leg-roped, as at present, because of lack of power 
to send the Citizen Military Forces where required. 

‘'As Senator McBride remarked, this bill indicates a retreat from 
an ill-founded policy to which the Labour Party subscribed for many 
years. It h as been a fetish and almost a religion with that party that 
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Australian troops should not be compelled to serve overseas, althouoh 
D Imperial Force, the Royal Australian Navy and the 

Royal Australian Air Force have so distinguished themselves overseas 
mat they have brought credit to this country. According to the 
Government, as must be judged by this bill, members of the Citizen 
Military Forces must be used in the defence of Australia only after 
this country has been ravished by invasion. But for the prompt 
action taken 18 months ago, Australia would have been in imminent 
peril of invasion. If the enemy were to obtain a footing in New 
Zealand, Australia would be in grave danger, yet New Zealand has 
been left outside the ambit of this bill. The gist of the measure is a 
request tor a very limited power to send the Militia to an area bevond 
the boundaries of the Commonwealth and its territories. The 'con- 
tents of the bill have not been dictated by the High Command, 
which put into the mouth of the Prime Minister the statement that 
one army and one command were essential for the defence of this 
country. Honorable Senators opposite had in mind a high command 
in the political arena. The Opposition desires powder to be oiven 
to the government of the day to say, if it thinks fit, that there^shall 
be one comrnand and one army for the defence of Australia but the 
area to which our troops may be sent should not be limited on the 

Equator and New Zealand should not be excluded 

We should not pclude Malava and Singapore where our boys are 
sweating away their lives to-day. ^ 

“Every honorable Senator will join in the great tribute paid by the 
Leader of the Senate to General MacArthur. The Minister declared 
that a contract had l^en entered into to stand with the United Na- 
tions. In this global war there should be no limit to our contribu- 
tion m men, money and material, but this bill is the very negation of 
^ch an effort. I welcome the change of heart displayed by the 
Government on the subject of compulsory military service. This 
has come about in the face of dire necessity.” 


The Prime Minister’s death early in 1939 brought about 
a very unsettled state amongst the Government's supporters. 
I here was first a Prime Minister from the Liberal Party and 
next a Prime Minister from the Country Party. Both of 
these gentlemen it was expected would retain^he loyalty 
ot their followers. It w^as not to be, however, and the late 
Mr. Curtin ultimately sat in the Prime Minister’s chair, not, 
however, before the spade work for gearing the nation to war 
had been well laid by his predecessors, and it is flattering tes- 
timony to their wisdom and foresight that he made little or 
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no alterations in the personnel of the maehinery that they 
had employed to further our war effort. 

I had been requested by the head of the Government to 
render some service as Chairman of the War Expenditure 
Committee, and this I did at some inconvenience to myself. 
Special provision was made to enable the Chairman to report 
confidentially to the Prime Minister. This I did from time 
to time with a view to having remedied by ministerial action 
a number of abuses. 

I was struck during the inspection of many factories by the 
rapidity with which our young folk mastered the details of 
somewhat intricate machinery, and appeared to enjoy their 
occupations. I made some enquiries from the executive 
officers as to whence they came and as to how they had been 
trained. To my astonishment I was informed that the bulk 
of them had been land workers and had no previous mechani- 
cal experience, but had been taken into schools and taught 
to operate these automatons which one finds in nearly all 
large manufacturing establishments. I could scarcely under- 
stand how the Australian who was a lover of outdoor life 
could reconcile himself to moving a handle, or pressing some 
gear in a particular manner as the operation in which he was 
engaged passed him by on an interminable belt. It appeared 
to me as if my race were becoming mechanically minded, 
apparently a feature of the age in which we live. This may 
be desirable from some points of view, particularly that of 
defence, but we may find that it is not so advantageous to 
humanity as the application of their skill to the production of 
foodstuffs for the world. 

I was struck by the executive ability of many men asso- 
ciated with the war effort, and I was also struck by the astute- 
ness of some companies in arranging the annexes which were 
provided by the Government in such a manner as to place 
the company working them in a very strong position at the 
conclusion of the war. The annexes were so arranged as to 
be worked most advantageously in connection with the fac- 
tory previously in existence. 
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My organisation in South Australia called for nominations 
for the Senate in 1943. In the meantime I relinquished my 
city residence in Melbourne and moved into a small grazing 
property some 13 miles from the city. I had taken chambers 
and practised as a barrister in IVlelbourne. Medical advice 
w^as in favour of my remaining in a eooler elimate to benefit 
my wdfe s health, and I had established myself at the centre 
where I still live. I had some doubt as to whether I would 
be selected for the Senate, but nevertheless nominated for 
selection. I failed by a somewhat narrow margin to secure 
the third place, and for the moment I was rather disap- 
pointed, and, it may be, humiliated that I, who had been 
one of the founders of the organisation, the spirit that had 
contrived the ereetion of the Liberal Club buildings, could 
not secure more than 8 primary votes in a poll of some 200 
on the exeeutive. There are always others looking for one's 
place in politics, and I, I fear, was regarded as a Victorian. 

I was no longer in practice in South Australia. My residenee 
was in Victoria. The following is an extract from Personal 
Items, appearing in “The Bulletin” of September, 1943:— 

A. J. McLachlan, former P.M.G. and twice Acting Attorney- 
general, has been winding up his affairs in S.A., where the L.C.L 
dropped him from its Senate nominations-as it transpired, luckily 
tor McLachlan. He’s particularly proud of the steady rise of the 
awyers who studied under him. As a partner to C.'C. Kingston 

1 office Napier, now Chief Justice of S.A. 

and Richards, now Judge. Both Napier and Reed (the latest 
appointment to the Bench) became in time Mac’s own partners, 
rurther, Muirhead, P.M., and Lempriere Ablwtt, the latest K.C. 
were both in the office of McLachlan and Napier. A. J. has 

bought the Septimus Miller place outside Melbourne, and is likely 
to be heard of further as a good Victorian.” 

My end in politics was in sight, but I continued to dis- 
charge my duties and attend the sittings of the Senate with 
the greatest regularity. 

My colleagues there I think regretted my departure, hut 
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my failure to get the selection may have been fortunate, as 
the team selected on the Liberal side w^as defeated. 

I was made the recipient of a brace of most excellent pipes 
on my departure, and some very flattering remarks were 
made by the Leader of the Government, — who was then of a 
different political colour, — the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Leader of the Country Party. In replying, I advised 
them in the following manner: By leave of the Senate, I 
was enabled to thank Senators, and said — “I shall violate 
Standing Orders by addressing honourable Senators on this 
occasion as ‘my friends’ ” and continued, after expressing 
my thanks for the loyalty of the service and my gratitude 
generally, to point out that “without such a tradition Parlia- 
mentary Government could not be carried on effectively. . . . 
After a very lengthy experience in the working of parliamen- 
tary government, I urge the leaders of the people to ensure 
that the people, and members of Parliament themselves, 
stand fast by the principle of parliamentary government. 
Therein lies the safety of our democracy. No institution has 
ever reached the pinnacle of splendour, or maintained the 
position that parliamentary government under the British 
system has achieved in British countries throughout the 
world. The British system of parliamentary government is 
the envy of the world, bly last words to the Senate, by way 
of advice, if I may put it in that way, arc to stand fast by 
parliamentary government. There are men on my side of 
the chamber, and probably on the other side, sufficiently 
young in years to return to the political arena. So far as I 
am concerned, it is ‘Farewell.’ In thanking you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the two leaders and honourable Senators generally for 
the kindly expression of goodwill towards me and my two 
colleagues, I simply say— 

‘Farewell! A word that must be, and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger;— yet— Farewell!’ ” 

For a time I missed the life, but one gets reconciled to 
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being a spectator and watching the game — for it is a game — 
of party politics. 

I give my attention still as Chairman to the Hume Pipe 

Company and its associate companies. I watch the growth of 

a small stud flock which I have attached to my property here, 

and I marvel at the devastating effect the war has had on the 
moral outlook of the community. 
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As regards material matters, Australia is probably the most 
fortunate country in the world. It has opportunities at the 
moment for advancement which are most marked, and one 
has great regret that these opportunities are not availed of 
to a greater extent. We have emerged from the war with a 
largely increased indebtedness, but with our country prac- 
tically intact. We cannot escape entirely from reactions in 
world conditions, and we stand on the threshold of countries 
turbulent in the extreme, countries with a different outlook, 
and populated by peoples whose standards are far below our 
own, people who have so recently emerged from servitude as 

not to understand real liberty. 

Australia may have looked with hope on the ]:)romisc of 
world peace to be secured by world agreement. Wc looked 
with hope more than a quarter of a century ago to the 
League of Nations, and to-day we might ask ourselves. What 
is the outlook? The answer at the moment is ominous 
and dark.” 

The larger portion of the Asiatic world is engaged in inter- 
necine strife. Our dove of peace coos at New York, and 
nothing to stem the tide of riot and revolution within certain 

countries obtains. 

We stand with our sister dominion of New Zealand as 
lonely sentinels on the borders of countries of a different 
colour, of different standards and of different creeds from 
our own. We are a handful of people with high standards 
and with strong desires to make good our place in the world, 
and yet, within our own borders, notwithstanding our 
vaunted civilisation, we are unable to carry on in harmony. 
Surely our own safety and the paucity of our numbers should 
induce us to pull together. The danger of the future is too 
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manifest to need any elaboration. Yet vve struggle with each 
other under the guise of bettering our conditions, and we 
appear to overlook the danger at our gates. We sever our- 
selves into political groups, and conflict rages amongst them. 

I venture the opinion that a certain political faction known 
as the Labour Party has no logical political outlook short of 
communism, for communism, rugged and all as it be, cruel 
and irreligious as it may seem, at all events offers in the 
abstract a logical outcome of its efforts to enthral mankind. 
That it may have failed, as it has failed in Russia, does not 
detract from the abstract theory that it advances for world 
rule. It is conservative in many respects, and as we know 
the new Russian constitution affords evidences of its innate 
conservatism. Written into it is the somewhat disconcerting 

paragraph, “ffe that doth not work, neither shall he eat,” 
taken from the old Mosaic law. 

Labour on the other hand, apart from its socialistic out- 
look, offers no definite objective of value to mankind. You 
socialise this and you socialise that, and what benefit accrues 
is quite beyond comprehension. There is less revenue, there 
is less income upon which to levy those charges which enable 
the government to provide the wherewithal for those who 
do rmt work. I say again, there is no logical resting-place 
tor the political party known as Labour short of communism. 

Communism may savour of the autocrat, of the govern- 
rnent by the few, of the elevation of the few to positions and 
places of power and authority, but at all events it does govern. 
Labour engages in anasmic platitudes and promises which 

TU avoiding further State socialism. 

1 he conflict between communism and Labour is upon us, 

and is causing, by the disruptive tactics of the former, a tre- 
mendous amount of unrest and disturbance throucrhout the 
length and breadth of Australia. 

I venture to think that when the disturbing mental factors 
ot the great war have toned down sufficiently, there will be 

fighting is inevitable between forces 
ot Labour and of communism. Labour has in the past wooed 
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the communistic vote and, forsooth, has oft-times won it. 
At the same time it has accused its political opponents of the 
Liberal Party of getting the support of that section to which 

Labour has to bend its knee to-day. 

The great hope of any country is the middle-class, not 
the wild, screaming, long-haired agitator, but the well- 
balanced fellow that marches to his work day by day and 
discharges his duty to his country. For years he has kept 
the balance in France, only recently, however, to be sub- 
merged by wild theories based not upon the realities of life, 
but upon dreams. In the larger arena of international rela- 
tions, where millions of human lives are involved, mankind 
has been unable to co-operate. But surely amongst people 
of the same race, with a decent outlook and with centuries 
of civilisation behind them, we should he able to see that the 
dreary doctrines of Karl Marx are impossible of attainment, 

even if they were desirable. 

The world to-day is ravaged, as I have indicated, by an 
upsurge of a lip desire for freedom which is only cover for a 
real desire for power. The question is whether the lace ^'idi 
hundreds of years of civilisation and sound thinking behind 
it can maintain its place by its level-headedness in what 
miaht well be characterised as a mad world. Famine stalks 
through innumerable lands. In the wake of famine we will 

find revolt and revolution. The supremacy of tl^ white 

races is being challenged, and is there any wonder? I he hrst 
world war awakened sleeping instincts in the Far East. 1 here 
the masses saw the most cultured of the European races 
engaged in a war of destruction. T^ey saw the most fou 

civilisations, Ld they bethought themselves that ,n thm nc 
they could be quite as successful as those to whom thts had 
looked as superior beings with a superior civilisation. And 
aoain in the recent world war they have seen methods cm 
pToyed between those so-called superior white races that have 
left them with a view that the white man, with all ins 
vaunted civilisation, is not one whit better than the untutored 
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savage, and, forsooth, they arise and make war, a war disas- 
trous to themselves, but war which has stimulated ideas in 
the minds of the more cunning of the coloured races, ideas 
that will contribute to their self-aggrandisement, ideas of 
Mtionhood, and these lurk under a promise of freedom to 
their peoples, a freedom which they never really can enjoy. 
Famine, disease and red revolution stalk to-day in lands 
which probably contain one-quarter of the human race. 
Fiery adventurers abound in many countries, availing them- 
selves of this period of unrest to loot to their own aggrandise- 
ment. And the world looks on, and our new League of 
Nations engages in some vitriolic if high-class debate as to 
what is to be done, but accomplishes nothing. 

The fate of India to-day is merely a fulfilment of what 
everybody expected on the relinquishment of control by the 
British raj. The State of Java, hidden as it is under the garb 
of a clamour for nationalism, is another illustration of what 
one expected to happen. China is engaging in an internecine 
strife. It is merely a struggle for power. Palestine presents 
a prettv spectacle. That great humanitarian, Balfour, he of 
the high ideals and great morality, looked to this country to 
alleviate the inhuman sufferings of millions of the Jewish 
people throughout the world, and to-day those whom he 
sought to relieve are waging a war of revolt, not only against 
the Britons who were their well-wishers, but again^ the 
Arab as well. The Arab, notwithstanding all that Britain has 
done, and its friendship for Moslems throughout the world, 
takes his revenge at odd periods against his erstwhile friend, 
the Briton And Britain cries aloud that the burden is too 
much and it will withdraw from Palestine and hand the re- 
sponsibilities to the united nations, who, I venture to think 
shiver at the very prospect. Shades of Christ and Chris- 
tianity! Palestine will probably see another crucifixion 

unless the sanity of the better elements can prevail in the 
ranks or the united nations. 

In a world torn asunder by wreckers, by careerists, by men 
with a lust tor power, using various purposes and institutions 
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for their own particular ends, Britain struggles on, and as I 
see it, there is but one hope for the prevention of worse ills 
than those that obtain to-day, and that is a combination of 
the British speaking races with the more stable Nordic 
peoples of Europe. If the spirit of hfitler is capable of seeing 
and understanding the state of the world to-day, his mental 
attitude must be one of great enjoyment. He threw a span- 
ner in the wheel of civilisation, and, like the maniac he was. 
he must be dancing in exuberant fury and glee at the 
wreckage he has caused. 


THE END. 
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